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AccoitDiNo to tlio 1881 census returns ngricuUnro supported oljoufc 
200,000 people or sixty-ono per cent of tbo population. The details 
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Chapter IV. 
Agriculture. 
Husbandmen. 


From the beginning of the century when British rule •was 
introduced two clns^ies have been, connected with the land, largo 
landholdciii and liusbandnicn. In some cases the largo landholders 
thotn'olvcs work the land. But, as a rule, tnon who own estates 
including bovoral villages, lob their lands either to porrannont tenants 
called mulgcnigdrs, or to yearly tenants called chdlgciiigiim, and sot 
npnrtn portion of their estate to bo tilled by hired labour ns a 
hojne-fann. 

jMost of tho land is in tho hand.s of Bnlbrnnus, who, except the 
Unrigs and tho Ilnbbns, do not work in tho Helds. In. tho loirlnnd 
snb-divisions of Kurwdr and Ankoln tho chief landlords nro Shotivi.s 
and Konknnis who niroly thcmbolvcs cnltivnto. In Kumtii IIonAvnr 
and Bhntkul tho proprietors usually lot tho land from year to year, 
and are hard and c.xncling landlords faking from tho yearly tenants 
at least ns much ns half of tho whole produce.* Besides Ilavig^d . 
irabhn Br.Uimuns the chief laudlioluing classes nro Sarnsv.it and ’ 
Ivonknui Brdhnuins and Nardiyat MnsabnilnH. Sdrnsrals nro 
employed in Government f'Orvico or other literal o pursuits and do 
not cultivate. Kavdiynts are Intgo cloth aud^nber merchants who 
travel a good deal and make much money. religious grounds 

tlioy bcruplo to loud money llioy invest their savings in landivliich 
they let to tenants and spnnd much capital in improving their estates. 

' In Sirsi Sidddpur and Yolltpur the land is almost ontiroly in tho 

’ Imiids of Ilavigs, with a foiv Konknuis, Shonvis, and bingdyats. 
Though they rcnb'so laigo incomes from their properties tho 
.landowners d!’ Kirbi, especially in Yolldpnr, labour under many 


I I'lum III it> rills nuppluil by Mein. A. ll. Atscdunnld, CiS., nail B. B. Candy, O.S. 
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Agricdltiire, 

Hustandmen. 


disadvantages. They live in most foverisb places, labour is scarce 
and bas to bo highly paid, and tho outlay of capital is considerablo. 
Their gardens yield large profits but not out of proportion to the great 
labour whicli is bestowed on them. Tho owners of gardens aro 
generally Havig or Haig Brdhmans who bring labour from tho coast 
and live in their gardens all the year. They are the best cultivators 
in Kanara and give the country its special character. They hato 
chfange, and aro frugal, sober, and hardworking. Their strongly 
built houses generally stand in a spice garden surrounded by a 
thicket of brushwood whose leaves supply excellent raanimo.^ In 
Mundgod and Supn, which border on Dhdrwdr and Belgaum and 
have few of the features of Kdnara proper, much of tho land is in 
tho hands of liingayats, Musalmdns, Deshasth and Shenvi 
Brdhmaus, Mariitha Knnbis or Arers among whom are some 
families of Desdis. TVithin the last ten years much of Kdnara has 
been surveyed and settled on tho Bombay revenue survey system. 
All the surveyed lands have been divided into fields or survey 
numbers Avhich ni'O grouped into holdings or khatris. As tho rents 
of these small plots of land are now fixed they can be easily 
transferred, and already many of the larger estates have been 
broken into a number of moderato holdings. 


Of landholders who till with their own hands tho chief classes aro 
Hahhn Brdhmans, Halepdiks, IComdrpdilcs, Blmnddris, Fanchamsdlis, 
Konkan Knnbis, Nddors, Konkan Mardthds, Arers, Mnsalmdns, and 
Christiana. Of these, Habhus, numbering about 250 and classed as 
Brdbmans, are found chiefly in Kdrwdr. Hnlepdiks, numbering about 
43,000, are found in Honfivar and Bhatkal and in tho uplands. They 
are an important class of proprietors, permanent tenants, and yearly 
tenants or field-workers. Their ohirf employment is growing rico, 
thongh some of the poor are palm-tappers. They aro a well-made 
good-looking people, fond of drink and pleasure, their favourite 
amusement being attending fairs and cock-fights. They roar fowls 
and take them for sale to the market towns. Their houses are strongly 
built wjth roofs of thatch, aud in front of all of thorn is an open woll- 
swept court with a basil altar. The Komdrpaiks, who number about 
8700, are a strong well-made race, found in JCdrwdr, Ajokola, and 
Kiimta. Before the English conquered Kdnara the Komdrpaiks wore 
employed by tho chiefs and large landlords ns fighting men, sword- 
bearers, and retainers. Those who distinguished themselves as 
swordsmen gained tho title oimehtris or masters which some families 
still keep as a surname. In the decline of the chiefs’ 'power many 
Komdrpaiks formed themselves into bands.and lived by plunder and 
highway robbery. The establishment of order under the En<»lisli 
•forced them to take to tillage, but some of the old love of plunder 
shU hngers among them. Most of them are tenants or field- 
workers, and in Kumta, many are cotton carriers. Their favourite 
omployments are drinking, cock-fighting, and attending fairs. 
Bhanddns, who nninher aboat 9800 and aro found almost entirely 
on the coast, are bad husbandmen, preferring to earn tJioir living 


’ Rev. Cora. S.D.'e fetter No. 0-0 of 2fet April 1880. 
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as pnlni'iappcrs, liqnor contractors* servants, and sbopkoopers. 
Their condition is middling ; ns a mlo llioy are free from debt. 
Panchamsillis, numbering about 2000, are found only in the uplands 
and chiofly in Sirsi and SiddiSpnr. ^mo of them oro largo land- 
holders, a trace of tlio time when Bilgi was ruled by a Lingilyat cliief. 
Xn Mundgod and llnliyill thcro aro many Lingdyat husbandmen, who 
as a class aro hardworking, frugal, and sober. They do not 
differ in essential points from the Lingdyats of the neighbouring parts 
of Dhdrwsir. Konkan Iviinbis (14>800), Nitdors (600), and Konkan 
Hariitbils (3000), ninny of whom arc vargddrs or proprietors, aro found 
both in upland and in lowland Kdnani. Above the Sahyudris they 
grow rice, sugnreano, and rdgi. Tlio Nddors aro much like Deccan 
Mdtis, growing vegetables and selling them in the largo towns. 
They aro well nourished and fair, and live in well-built houses, which 
abovo the SahyAdris aro thatched, but in the KAlinadi valley and 
ether lowlands are often tiled. Their women aro much like Br.dliroan 
women in their stylo of dress and omaiucnt. They aro hard- 
working, orderly, and thrifty. In some places they are landowners, 
hut the bulk of them aro permanent tenants. Of Arora there 
are about 1 7,000. They aro found mostly among tbo SaliyAdris and 
were fonnorly mncli given to 7:umri or hill lillngo ; most of thorn aro 
now yearly tenants. They aro poor hut generally free from debt. 
They are a simple frugal people, very ignorant mccopt in matters 
connected with woodcraft and sport. Thoy are fearless in boating 
(ho forests for big gntno, and arc adopts nt tracking and hunting tho 
bisou. Tiioy aro also inncli used as carriers and road-workora. Thoir 
houses aro small and simpio and their worldly goods are few. 
Besides tbesoHindu liu.sbnndincn, tborc are about 6000 hlusalmdii and 
nbont 3000 Christian lnudlnrd.s. In lowland KAnarn tlio MusalmAna 
are generally lar.y and often in debt and their lands mortgaged. 
Tlioy think it beneath them to hold ilib plough and know nothing 
of liusbandiy. In upland Kiinara, in Miindgod and Supa, somo 
hfusaltuAns till their own fields, but not so Buccossfully ns Hindus. 
They are neither hiirdworkiiig nor thrifty, and spend much on 
marriages ’and other cororaonios. Tho Christians, with few 
exceptions, are found along the coast. Tliey aro skilful husbandmen, 
but as a rule arc tenants and field-workers, rearing pigs and fowls 
and keeping milch cattle. Tho men are much given to drink and 
are lazy and lliriftless. Tho womon help in tho field and work ns 
labourers. Above the .SahyAdris aro a few Goaucso labourers and a 
class of Christian Sidis who aro husbundmou and work in tho 
YollApur suw'-mills and ns foresters. 

Of hiifabnndmcn who wero formerly serfs or rural bondsmen, 
Dovlis about 3200 found in KArwilr, Ankola, Kumtn, IIonAvar 
and BImtkal, till Innd.s'nttaclicd to temples and aro employed ns 
templo-hervanls. Their women work in tho fields, perforin moninl 
tcniplo services, and not ns prostitutes. Abovo tho SahyAdris n 
similar enstn called .ICabbera are found at BnnnvAsi, Stnigo, and 
Palin. Padtis about 2000, and Dovdigs nliout 3C00,n.rotonant8-a"t- 
will or hired labourers wlio work in rico Holds and betel gardens. 
Bosidos thc«c there arc two early and closely similar frihos, Efaro 
Ynkkals nbont 10,000 and Kot Vakkals numbering about 2000. 
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They are known by the generic name ot Gnudgnlns and besides 
the two main divisions inoludo Odin Vakkals and Hdlvakki 
Vakkals. They arc found in the lowlands between Ankola and 
Bhatkalj and also abovo tbo Sahyddris. The inen ate strong, thrifty, 
sober, and hardworkiug. Most of them are day-labourers, but 
many work ns yearly tenants, the landlords being oaroM not to 
allow them to remain more than five years on one plot of ground 
lest they should claim a tenant’s right. The women work in tho 
Helds and are largely employed in bringing head-loads of grass ana^ 
firewood from the forests into towns and villages. They are dark ' 
and ill-featurod, wearing no bodice, and tvith many chains of beads 
hanging from the neck over tho breasts. Rrom an ornament worn 
under the chin the robe falls between the breasts half hiding them, 
and is fixed round the waist hanging in folds over the legs. Tho 
hair is twisted into a coil which is worn on the loft side of tho back 
of tho head, and above tho coil a flower of tho kyadigi huvu, 
Pandanus odoratissimns, is stuck like a pin. In the hill villages 
above tho Sahyddris Karo Vakkals are found as landowners. Kot 
Vakkals nro labourers in spice gardens. Holayars or Mhdrs are 
few and degraded. They are much given to drink and show no 
signs of improving. They are labom-era or tonanta-at-will. 


All large landholders own bullocks and if necessary loud tbem to 
their tenants. Cows of a very small breed are numorous, and buffaloes 
are sometimes kept. Little or no caro is given to cattle-breeding. 
In lowland Kdnara carts are few and tbe cattle are small and weak. 
The ploughs aro small and tho manure is mostly dead leaves with a 
little straw and cowdung. With rich soil, abundant rainfall, and 
hardworking husbandmon tho outturn would he greater wore the 
tillage less rough, tho ploughing loss shallow, and tho manure less 
scanty. Above tho Sahyddris there nro more and better cattle, but 
owing to the feverish climate the people aro sluggish and weakly. 
IJio husbandmen do not export the produce of tbeir fields. Dealers 
come to tlmir fams with pack-bullocks and buy the produce. Sirsi 
is tUo centre of the cardamom and betoluiit trade, and field and 
rarden pro^co and spices are exported from Honavar and Komta. 

a t-rS well-to-do. Tho produce' commands 

n tair pne^und the Government assessment is moderate. The 
rolations^between the landlords tenants and Inbourors are friendly. 

Below the Sahyadris the arable land consists partly of sandv 
plains along tho sea-shoro and the honks of rivers, and nartiv of 
naiTOw valkys among the hills, most of them watered by nahilinir 
streams. O^he sandy soil called mala la or is „enemffv noo? 
and much broken by salt-water oreaks Tim =«ii o. Poor 

oi a. s ciiri iX^Sd i rf 
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cocoa-pnlms, nnd botcl-pnlms. Along tlio coast and on gomo of tho Chapter IV. 
crooks is ii valuable sandy or nlluvinl soil known as pujan or slntta, Airricidtnre. 
It is often covered with drift sand, but wlion tbo sand is cleared ® ' 

tko loam yields excellent rice, tlio richest cocoa-palmg, and lino 
cashoniiut, and undi trees Calophyllum inopbylinm. 

Above tbo Sahyddris, except where tho underlying iron clay rises 
to tho surface, the soil is good. Tho best called higdali is n rod 
mould containing vcj*y small stones. In some placog iho soil is n 
stiff moistnro-hohling olaj’. Besides garden land, rice land or tori 
and dry-crop land or kushki aro found. Rico laud, as a rnlo, yields 
only one crop which is grown either with or without watering. In 
some parts much of tho rice land yields two rico crops or a crop of 
rice and an after-growth of pulse. Sngnrcaim is gro>vn once in 
three years, fine fields being often rocn up tho Gangtlvali valley. 

Tho supply of water is tho main diffcronco botween good and bad 
rico band. Above the Sahyadris very Httlo water is stored. Tho 
ponds are few and small, and tho rico depends on tho rainfall oithor 
on the field itself or on rain water brought from tho uplands 
by small ditches, hlost of tho well-watered valleys that cross 
tho forests and many level plots of excellent soil lio wasto and 
liinbor-covored from want of husbandmen and from the sickliness 
flf tho air. 

Above the Sahj'itdris garden crops arc tho staple produce of tho Spicc Ganlopv. 
west and rico of tho cast. Tlio coast gardens are very unlilco 
(ho usual pirdon tillage in Dhfirwiir or in tho Kfiuartv rillagcs that 
border on- Dhilrwdr. In tho inland parts, as a mlo, garden crops 
nro grown only round wells and ponds. But along tho const, if 
only caro and skill nro given to it, almost all of tho rico land will 
yield garden crops. Much of tho coast land which ig nsscssed ns 
gjirdcn land Jind originolly' nothing cither in soil <)r jn position 
specially suited for tho growth of garden crops. On tho const most 
of tho gjirden land is given to cocpa-pnlms, whoso l)ropcr unitnro 
requires mncli caro nud skill. A littlo inland tho <;ocon-palm is 
often mixed with the mpdri or hotol-pnlra. Further inlana in tho 
valley.s nt tho fool of tho SnhyAJris nnd^ on their lowpr slopes arc 
tlio rich palm and spico gardens, •which nro tho special glory of 
Kituarn. Kseept in Supa in tho north, where tho garilons nro poor, 
witliout airdamonis or betel vines, with few cocoa or botcl-pnlms, 
and with plantains ns Iho sfnplo produce, theso spicp gardens nro 
wonderfully riclj and aro managed with great skill.* Tlioy vary in 
nren from a fifth of an aero to ton acres, and may bo roughly 
estimated to average ahout one aero. Their shape daponds on tho 
form of tiic vnlloy. As n rnlo they nro long and narrow, hid among 
hills thick with ovorgreon forests, in dean slitidy dcllg watered by 
.a network of rimnols. They nro guarded by high btinks or by a 
thick bolt of forest timber and brushwood. Within tbo bolt is a 
strong fence and within the fence a second ring of uumgocs, jacks, 
limes, phinlains, cocoa-palms, oranges, citrons, pomaloos, apples, 
liirtthdit Gnrcinia purpurea, olainbs Artoenrpus InKOoclm, and other 


' ){«v. Snn-oy 401, 8lli May 1600. Bom. Oov. Bov, Kco. 670 of 1630. 
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fruit trees. Besides tlie fruit trees arc rose and jessamine bnslies, 
and of vegetables cucumbers and. cornered cucumbers, gourds and. 
snake-gourds, radishes, yams, chillies, and brinjals.^ In the centre 
of the gardens are rows of botol-pnlms with black pepper and betel- 
vinos trained up their stems, and cardamom bushes in shady spots 
between the rows of palms and plantains. Most of the owners are 
Havig Brahmans some with divided and some ivith undivided 
families. Their houses are on raised sites outside of the garden. 
The garden work is partly done by debtors who have pledged thoi'n ' 
labour, but chiefly by gangs of labourers from the Goa, Honavar, 
and South KAnai-a coasts who come in November and go home in 
June. The Ha-rig’s family do the houso work, look after the cattle, 
gather cowdung for manure, pick and separate the betelnuts from 
the husk, clean boil and cut them in half, clean and dry cardamoms, 
make bundles of newly plucked betel leaves, and prepare and dry 
pepper. The hired and the pledged labourers are employed in 
digging and can-ying earth -to the roots of plants and trees, in 
fetching sappa or gi’een leaves for manure, and in climbing betel- 
palms to gather betelnuts and betel leaves. 

In choosing a site for a betel garden the chief points are soil, 
position, water, and manure. Tho best soil is a red soapy clay, damp 
and easily worked. The garden should if possible face east, as the 
evening sun often does harm. As tho garden must have shelter and 
leaf -manure, it is important to sccuro an outor bolt of forest and ’ 
brushwood. The fence, which is five or six feet high, is made of live 
thorn bushes, the branches being held together by split bamboos 
fastened to wooden or bamboo posts about six feet high and six or 
eight feet apart. In some cases tho fence is entirely of bamboo 
posts and is renewed once a year. The fence surrounds the garden 
and has only one narrow gate. A ditch three or four foot deep and 
three feet broad surrounds the fence and serves the doable purpose 
of strengthening tho fence against the attacks of animals and of 
draining the garden duiing tho wet months. Inside of the garden 
tho ground is dug into a line of beds about twenty feet wide and 
surrounded by trenches which run parallel to each other in the 
direction of tho length of the valley, generally nearly east and west. 
These trenches act as drains and in some gardens drainage is wanted 
all tho year round to give an outlet to underground springs. Soil 
which is full of underground springs is specially valuable. But 
spring water if left stagnant does harm, and nothin^ grmvs 
unless the soil is carefully drained. Tho trenches are about a foot 
broad, and, according to the moisture of tho soil, a foot to a foot and a 
half deep. The garden must command an unfailing supply of water. 
The water is commonly brought from springs which abound at the 
head of every valley. It is gathered in a small pond or reservoir 
and from tho reservoir is brought by a channel which passes alone 
the upper side of the garden. Water is also brought in channels 
from the small rivulets of which tho country is frill Rich men 


JTlio snake-courd Trioliooantlios'Bngumtt in KAn.wcsoi8 mtdvata Ui * 1 , 
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occflsionnlly fill 1110 bc3 of ono of tlioso riTnlcts nnd tnm it into ft 
ganlon. Tlio Lollow of tho Blrcnm-bod nliovo tho garden boconies 
ft reservoir, and a canal is .cut outsido of tho garden to cariy off tho 
flood waters. A river-bed garden is costly to mnlco os tho filling of 
tho, channel is expensive, and os tho reservoir and tho canal must bo 
strong onongh to stand tho torrents of tho rainy season. 

In October yonng plantain trees are set in rows within two foot 
of each side of tho drains and tivelvo foot from each other. Tho 
whole garden should then if possible bo covered 'with branches of 
tho 7icil{ or Phyllanthus omblica ; in any case, somo brnnehes must 
ho strewn near each young, plantain tree, and at the samo time the 
centre channel of each bod most ho rai.scd a foot and a half with 
earth from the neighhoufing hills. When tho rainy saison is over 
the earth that was heaped in tho centre is spread over tho bod, and 
inste.ad of a monnd a channel is dng and water i.s passed along tho 
channel once in fifteen days. In watering tho garden tho channel is 
filled, and the water is splashed or scooped from it on tho roots of 
the trees. At tho close of tho second rainy soofon, liotween every 
two plantain trees a pit i,s dug a foot and a half square and a foot 
and a half deep, and, from tho nnrsci'y wlicro it has boon raised, a, 
jvw/ng bete}~p.'ilm is lilted irith as muck earth as possible md planted 
in each pit. Tho pit is filled with fresh earth, which is Irainplod in 
with tho foot, and tho space filled with tho leaves of tho Phyllanthus 
ctnblicn. In this way tlio nnmhor of betel-palms is gradually 
increased till f bo garden is full. Kach aero of woll stocked garden 
has 500 to 800 bclel-palins and about 300 cardamom bn-sbes. \lhicu 
tho garden is full care is needed to hare imriiorics with a proper 
proportion of young trees fo tnko tho jilaco of those which dio or 
are blown down. 

Tho Rctol-paliii, JI. Sopnri K. Adiiic, Arcca catechu. Tho 
nursery from which tho young betel-palms aro brought is managed 
in the following. way. In February when tho bolclnuts aro fully 
ripe they aro cut and kept eight days in tho house. A bed is dug 
in ft shady place and in it tho nuts are sot nine inolics apart, with 
their eyes uppcrnio.'il, covered with about an inch of earth, TJio 
'bed is shaded with dry plantain lo.avcs, and is sprinkled with water 
once a day. About (ho end of Jfitj’, beforo tlic rains begin, tho 
plantain leaves are removed and tho yonng sprouts show nbovo 
ground. In threo mouths more, or after six moutlis in all, tho 
seedlings are half a foot high and aro ready for planting. In 
Febiu.ary, that is nljont a ye.ar after (ho nuts wore first planted, (hey 
gel a little manure, and during the rest of the dry season they aro 
watered once in four to eight days according to the soil. About 
two ye.'irs later, that is wlicti the plmits tiro about three years old and 
ihrco fo four feet higli, they aro set in their final places in linos under 
the shade of full-grown plnntuiu trees, young botcl-palms aio 
c.stimatcd to bo w'ortli 4hl. (o ns.) the hundred ; but they are seldom 
sold ns ono garden-owncr generally gets wlmt lie wants from a 
friend or neighbour. The betel-palm begins to boar fruit tlurtcon 
years after its first or ten years after its second planting, Infivo 
ynarp, more it roacho.s perfection nnd lives fifty to iv hundred yoftrs. 
WJjcn a palm dies, imothcr from the nur.$cry is pul in its place. 
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To keep a garden prosperous, the soil ought to bo manured once 
in two years. The practice among good farmers is to divide tlio • 
garden in two, one-half being manured in the first and third and 
the other half in tho second and fourth years. Manuring once in 
three years is also common. In manuring a garden red clayey soil 
is dug from tho side of tho garden and thrown along tho middle of 
tho beds between tho lines of betel-palms, to a height of eighteen 
inches to two feet. Round tho root of each .palm half a large basket 
of manure is hea^ied and small branches are laid over the manure to 
keep it cool- Cardamoms and pepper are always supplied with loaf 
mould mixed ivith red soil, and betel-palms and plantains are 
sometimes manured with cowdung mixed with leaves. Tho cost of 
these operations for each acre of gardon is estimated at £1 8s. 
(Bs. 14) for earthwork, £1 10s. (Es. 15) for manure, and £1 12s. 
(Es. 16) for branches, or a total of £4 10s. (Es, 45), that is £2 5s. 
(Es. 22 J) a year if the gardon is manured once in two years. 

Tho betel-palm gives little trouble except at two seasons, when tho 
nntsaro sprouting and when tho nuts are ripening. When the nuts 
are sprouting they are often attacked by n blight called kol caused 
by sudden changes of rain and sunshine. To prevent the blight 
spreading, tho broad fibrous sheath of a ripe betel-palm leaf is tied 
over each bunch by a class of men called Hasselrus, who are paid 
Is. (8 as.l for oveiy fifty trees or 16s. (Bs. 8) an acre. When this 
covering is neglected tho blight fretiuently ruins the whole crop. 
Betel-palms which are too tall and slender to bear n man’s weight 
have their bunches of nuts left uncovered. The bunches of these trees 
yield five to a hundred nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned 
tho average produce of a covered bunch, and in some covered 
bunches five hundred nuts come to maturity'. Each tree usually 
yields two large or three small bunches. Tho botelnut harvest laste 
during N'ovembor, December, and January. 

In November when tho nuts begin to ripen, much care is required 
in watching and gathering them as the nut loses greatly in value if 
it is cut at the wrong time. Tho bunches should be cut before they 
are ripe, for tho ripo nut is used only for seed and by the lowest 
classes. The Hasselrus who cover the bunches are also employed 
to cut tho nuts. They are very clever at their work. In climbing 
a betel-palm a Hasselru fixes a rope of plantain fibre round his 
anldfis! and under tho soles of his feet and sets his feet firm on 
either side of the stem. Ho climbs hand over hand drawing up his 
feet together -with a jerk. When he reaches the top of the palm ho 
secures himself by taking n round turn ulth a rope which ho cames 
in his hand. One end of this rope is tied to the middle of a short 
board on -which tho man seats himself and cuts off tho nearly ripe 
nuts, drawing up whatever he Avants from an attendant below by a 
line fixed to his girdle. When he has done, ho unties his seat, 
fastens it round his neck, and sways the tree backward and 
forwards till he swings it close enough to enable him to throw 
Mmself on another tree to which ho again makes fest his seat. 
In this way he passes over tho whole garden without coming * 
to the ground. The fruit of trees that wo too taE and slender to 
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support a man’s weight is gathored by hooking tho head and dragging 
it to a neighbouring tree. Tho first class nnt is called chiknt ; that 
gathered a littlo later is called betla ; and tho last, which has entirely 
ripened before it is gathered and is nsed only by the lowest classes, 
is called go! It. Tho gathering of tho nuts costs 8s. (Rs.4) an acre. 
Within three days after they hove been harvested, tho kernels are 
separated from tho hiisksand cut in lialf. Tho fcomels are generally 
cut 'by "tho women of tho house and sometimes by tho men. If the 
work is done by outside labour it costs about 8ff. (Rs. i) tho acre. 
Next morning the kernels are boiled for about an hour till tho 
eye of the nut disappears. To give a colour to tho first nuts they 
nro boiled in a mixture of ncAu Eugenia jambolana and hiul 
Barringtonia mcemosa bark and maUt Termiualia tomontosa leaves 
in tho proportion of two parts of the dye to ono part of water. Tho 
colour of tho nuts of tho first boiling is never rich and they never 
fetch a high price. For tho second boiling teo parts of tho water 
from tho first boiling are added to ono jairt of fresh water. After 
being boiled tho nuts nro dried on screens and nro ready for tho 
market. Tho yearly outturn of preparctl betolnnts from a first 
class gawlon is estimated at ns much ns 4i pounds a tree, and from 
tho worst gardens at 2^ pounds a treo. The nvorago is estimated 
at about pounds a tree or about 10 cwt. (2 khandiit) an acre. 
About three-quarters of this quantity is of second class nuts. 
When the crop is ready agents coino round to tho gardens and buy 
tho nuts. They are paid at the rate of is. (Bo. 1) on every khnnili 
sold. Tho price of hotelnuts is very variable. At present (1882) 
it is £2t the ton (Rs. CO the jt/inudi of twenty nions).* Betolnnts 
arc sent inland in large quiintilios. From betolnnts and also 
from the stems of old betol-palins a catcohn or Terra japouicn is 
extracted which is largely used in dyeing ns it yields a fast brown 
colonr. 

Cardamoms, Yclakkt, Alpina cnrdamomnm, are common in tho 
bcantifnl hill gardens that occupy tho western valleys of North 
Kitunra immediately above the .Sahyddris. E.xcopt tliat tlioy roust 
have plenty of water, the growing of cardamoms gives littlo troiiblo. 
In a now garden airdamoms aro grown 'from seed and in an old 
garden from cnltings. Tlio seed is sown in October after tho outer 
shell has been removed. It must bo anrofully sboUcrod from. tho 
sun ami lakes three months to sprout. When Iho sccdlings' nrb a 
foot high they are transplanted, and a year and a half lator they aro 
sot in shady places among tho hotel -palms and begin to boar when 
Ibcy are three years old. Tho seed pods arc gathored ns they ripen 
in Koplcinhor and October and aro dried four days on a mat which 
during the day is hung in tho snn on four sticks and at night is 
taken into tho house. The pods aro then fit for sale. When tho 
whole crop has been picked tho plant is taken out of tho groiuid, 
useless wood and roots aro cloarod away, naid it is ngiin planted 
in a fresh hole. Tho year after it has boon moved tho plant yields 
no fruit, hut in tho following year it again hoars. After (ho plant 
r * * 

‘TJio (ictciniit mmiiiVH arc 2t 4SMfr«i«lin<tn,S0ni(iius!lW«ii<li. 
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has been moved the old stem dies and a new stem springs from the 
root. The acre yield of cardamom pods is estimated at twenty-eight 
pounds (1 7 )iaa) in first class gardens, at twenty-one pounds {jths of 
a man) in second class gardens, and at seven pounds (Jth of a man) 
in third class gardens. The selling price is about 78. the pound 
(Rs. 100 a man). 

Black Pepper, Kare menasUjVipor nigrum. "When the betel-palms 
are thirteen years old, the garden is planted either with the blacky 
pepper vino or the betel-leaf vine which climbs the stem of the 
betel-palm. The pepper is of three varieties, Jeari maliswru, samlxir, 
and aisina murtiga, which do not differ in quality but in ^ield. Of 
the three, the Icari malisaru is the best bearer, oacih vino yielding as 
much as three pounds (5 shers) a year, but it is not easy to grow as 
it thrives only in leagdali or stony red mould. Samhar and arsiita 
mm tiga grow well in tho light-coloured soil known ns arsina munnu ; 
but samhar yields only about -g-ths of a pound (1 shut) and arsina 
murtiga Impounds (2 shers). In August four cuttings of the pepper 
i-ino, each about two feet throe inches long, are mado for every betel- 
palm. One end of each catling is sot five or six inches deep and 
the other end is tied to tho stem of the palm. Tho vine ivants no 
further care except tying its branches ooco a year in May. It bears 
in six or seven years and lives about twenty-five, so that one betel- 
palm outlasts three or foui’ sets of vines. The pepper is picked 
with the help of ladders in Morch and April. One man cannot gather 
and cure more than three pounds (6 shers) a day. It is picked when 
‘ the berries are full-grown but not ripe. Tho pods are piled into a 
heap in the house and kept for three daj’^s. They are then rubbed 
with the foot, and when the beriy is separated from all other matter 
it is fit for sale. Tho average yearly yield of each pepper vino is 
about li\)- pounds, and the acre outturn is about 280 lbs. (10 mans) in 
a first class garden, 140 lbs. (5 mans) in a second class garden, and 
56 lbs. (2 mans) in n third class garden. The selling price is about 
3Jd. a pound (Rs.4 tho man). 

- A little white pepper is mndo by olloiving the pods to ripen. For 
five or six days the pods are spread in the sun to dry. When 
dry they are steeped in cold water and when thoroughly soaked they 
aro nibbed between tho palms of the hands till the husk or skin peels 
off. They ore again washed in fresh wntor and laid in the open air 
night and day for threo or four days till the sun and the dew bleach 
them whito. They aro then ready for use and are stored in new 
earthen vessels whose months are stopped with plantain or betel- 
palm leaves. White pepper is twice as dear as black pepper, but it 
is in little demand, os it is used only as a medicine. 

Besides in gardens the pepper vine grows wild in pepper forests 
or menasu leans. To keep a pe]mer forest in order the branches of 
tho vines must once a year be tied to tho trees, and the trees must 
be stripped of all climbing plants especially tho Pothos scandons 
and the Acrostichnm scandens. Every third year all the bushes 
in the forest should bo cut down ; and every fifth year the side 
branches of tho trees should bo lopped as the vino clings best 
round straight slender stems. Where tho trees are too for apart, a 
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brnnoli or d catting should ho' planted ; and if no pepper vino is 
near, a shoot or two slionld be sot in the earth near tho young trooi 
When thus cared for tho pepper vino lives abont ten years. When 
an old vino dies a young shoot must be trained to take its place. 
As nil throe kinds oi popper grow nrild in tho forest, oaro must bo 
taken to oxamino tho leaf of tlio shoot to mnko suro that it is of the 
best kind. All kinds of trees are reckoned equally fit for supporting 
tlwj, pepper, vino j but where tho woods nro too thin tho honduhala 
- 1b commonly planted beenuso it easily takes root. Trait trees nro 
not planted in enso they should attract monkeys. Vines thrive best 
on trees of middle size and about four and n linlf feet apart. Tho 
slutdo of largo trees is useful, but the atoms nro not snitod for tho 
vines. To prevent tho havoc which its fall might canso, when a 
largo tree'is soon to wither, its branches are cut, and n circle round 
the bottom of the stem is stripped of kirk. XJndor this treatment 
the tree slowly decays, and, as it is relieved of tho weight of its 
branches, it rots without falling in a mass. Except this rotten 
wood no manure is used. Probably from tho want of tillogo and 
.mannre popper mired in forests is inferior to pepper grown in 
gardens. A wild pepper vino, though much larger, seldom yields 
more than half what a garden vino yields. A man in ono day 
gathers tho produce of twenty trees or rather more than twelve 
pounds } and nt tho same time ties tho branches which is nil tho 
' labour required. He climbs tho trees with tho help of a bamboo 
Inuucr, some of which are sixty feet long. 

Tho Botel'leaf Vino, 31. Pnn, K. Vilyadelo, Piiwr betel, is xvidcly 
grown in plantations in valleys close to tlio main range both below 
and above the Snhyadris. When gromi in gardens tho bcfol-vino 
thrives best on mangoe frocs. ^I’bo ahoots na they gj-ow nro fastened 
to tho stum of tho trees with coxtls made from tho spatlies or loaf- 
shoathes of tho betel-palm. AVlion the plant is two years old shoots 
.which Blrclch far from tliOir props aro pruned. After tho third year 
ouco a fortnight lc.avos can bo picked for sale or for uso. Shoots 
which wnndor fiu' from their props nro planted and trained on now 
• trees. To avoid injuring tho vines tho men who pick tho leaves 
climb tho trees with the help of ladders. A full-grown hotol-vino 
yields 100 to 200 leaves every fortnight. An aero of sjjico garden 
containing .*500 betel-palms is roughly estimated tO yield yearly 
about 40,000 betel leaves worth about £2 (Rs.20) and costing 
10s. (Ils, 8) to grow. The IcJivcs oro gonornlly e-aton with bololnut 
and are largely exported. 

Though a fully stocked spico garden yields a Lnndsomo profit, to 
start it requires ii largo outlay of capital and^ labour, Tho first 
return is from tho plantains whioh^ begin to yield after tlio third 
season. Cardamoms ami hotel-vinos begin to yield after, thrao 
years, and poppcr-rincs after six years, but about ihivlcon years pass 
beforo tho bolel-piilms are in full bearing. After this an aero of 
good betel and spico garden land' is ostinintcd to yield £2.j to £00 
51h.250-Rs.3D0) h year, aud this return will go on so long as cavo is 
t'lkcii to plant now trees ns tho old trees hocomo worn out. listimatos^ 
'of the .cost and profits of a hetol-pnliii and of a betel-palm and spico 
garden show that in a betel-palm garden tlio yearly aero cost is 
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aisont £8 Gs. (Rs. 83) and tlie return .£12 (Ra.l20), that is a net 
profit of .£3 14a. (Rs. 37).» In a betel and spice garden the yearly 
acre cost is estimated at £10 8s.' (Rs. 104) and the yield at £21 10s. 
(Rs. 215), that is a net profit of £11 2s. (Rs. 111).* 

The chief field tools are -the shovel or pdrda, the half-pick or 
hitar, the pickaxe or pikas, the billhook or Mia, the sickle hook 
or kudugolii, the rake harrow or hallci, the clod crusher or alay, 
the plough nangar or negdlu, and the sowing drill-box or hmge.. 
Other appliances are the water channel or kolanhi, the shallow 
trough-shaped basket or sup, the rice mortar or van, the grass ball 
or ffliira in which idee is carried, and the wooden bludgeon or kndti. 
The shovel or pavda is either rounded or square-nosed. It is used 
in turning loose soil in rice fields and gardens, is of local make, 
and costs about Is. 6d. (12 as.). The half-pick or kular, which 
is either edged or pointed, is used in opening hard soils; it is 
generally of local make and costs about Is. (8 os.). The pickaxe 
or pikas, with an edge at one end and a point at the other, is used 
in opening hard stony ground ; it is generally of Bombay make 
and costs about 2s. (Ro.l). The billhook or Mia is of two kinds, a 
lighter more curved and pointed hook usod in cutting grass, and a 
heavier less curved and more rounded hook used in splitting and 
cutting wood and breaking cocoanuts and costing about Is. (8 as.). 
The sickle or kudugolu has a thin much curved blade, the inner 
edge being fnimshed with -a row of sharp teeth like the teeth of a 
saw; it is of local inako and costs 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.). The rake or 
harrow, halki, is of wood, with a six-feet long handle and a four- 
feet broad head with a row of about twelve wooden teeth; it is 
drawn either by oxen or by a man and is used in raking together 
surface litter befoi'e the field is ploughed; it is of local make and costs 
28- to 4s. (Ro.l-Rs.2). The clod crusher or alay is a plank five 
feet long and a foot and a quarter broad, with- a polo and bullock 
yoke draivn by a pair of bullocks driven by a man who stands on' 
the middle of the board. The crasher is passed over sprouting rice 
to break the clods and quicken the growth of the young plants ; it is 
of local make and costs about 4s. (Rs. 2). > The plough called nangar 
or negdlu has a pole of porcupine that is cocoa-palm wood about eight 


• The detnilB nro : The yearly aero return ia £12 (Bb. 120) tlio value of tiro IchandU 
or 1020 thers of sujidri at one anna tbe rher, Tho yearly aero cost is £4 10s. (Bb. 46) 
ns interest on a capital of £50 (Rs. 600) spent in making the garden, £4 10s. (Re. 45) 
in three yearn Or £1 IOb. (Rb. 15) yearly for roannring an acre of garden once in three 
years, ICb. (Bb.8) for covering the bnnehes of nuts to prevent blight during the 
inonsoon, 8*. (Bs. 4) for gathering the crop, 8*. (Bs.4) for separating Qie husks from 
the kernels and cutting the kernels in half, 4s. (Bs, 2) for boiling and colouring the 
nuts, 4s. (Rs. 2) to brokers at 2s. (Re. 1) tho X-Iiantli, end Cs. (Bs. 3) for continccncics 
making a total of £8 Cs. (Bs, 83) and leaving n proHt of £3 14s. (Bs. 37). ' 

^ Tlic details are ; Tho yearly acre return is £12 (Es. 120) for 1020 ehera of supdri at 
one anna the slier ; £7 10s, (Be. 75) for three-foiirtlui of-a man of cardamoms at £lo 
<Rs. lOO) a man ; and £2 (Rs. 20) for 240 tlirrs of pepper at 2d. (11 anna) a sAer, making 
n tot'd of £21 lOt. (Bs. 215). Tho yearly acre cost is, hesidcs £8 Cs. (Bs. 83) ss 
detailed in the footnote for a betcl-pabn garden, Ss. (B8.4) for gathering and drying 
cardamoms, lOj, (Bs. 6) for training pepper i-ines, 8s. (Es. 4) for pruning and ho%g 
cardanioms, 10s. (Bs. 5) for gathering and dty’ing pepper, and Oi. (Rs. 3) fgt 
contingencies, making a total of £10 8*. (Bs. 104), and Iciiving a profit of £li 2« 
(Bf, 111). 
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feet long, nn iron share eighteen long, and a handle of cheap 
timber sloping forward for two a half feet and then back for a 
’ and a half . It is worked by qqq man 'and is drawn by a pair 
, of bullocks or buffaloes. It is use^ in rice fields to turn the soil 
and make it ready for the seed. Hard soil is opened with the 
half-pick or kutar before the plough is used. In loose sandy soil 
the plough passes about a foot ana in hard soil about six inches 
bgkiw the Burfare. The plough of local make and costs 6s. to 10s. 
'(Rs. 3-Es,5).- The sff^g drilUijox or hurige is used in sowing 
BGed and costs to 6a. (3-4 

other appliances are the water channel or Manbi, made of a half 
palmyra palm stem hollowed fiv^ or six inches. It is used to lead 
water to cane fields and gardens, por drawing water, the shallow 
basket swung tfirongH the water two men,'the lever and bucket 
lift -or-j/ttia, Md the leather-ba^ or hapali are nsed.i Grain is 
winnowed in shallow trough-shaped baskets called sups, and rice is 
husked in a hollow piece of wqq^ qp stone called nan about six 
inches across and six inches deep, pounded bv two round pestles 

five or SIX feet long whose ends t^re armed jvith iron rings. When 
the nee is husked it is laid in gr^gg g,od the grass is bound with 
wisps into a ball or mura of abo^t nmety-six pounds (16 hidavs). 
The ball IS shaped by beatiug it ^th a wooden bludgeon called 
kvdh about two feet three inches ]ong. Grain is ground into flour 
between two flat circular millston^g^ onny powder is pounded 
with a pestle and mortar. Oocoaput husks are removed by knocking 
them against a pointed post call^^ sliulot about three feet high and 
two inches broad, firmly fixed in \q ground. 

As the whole of the district ha^ been surveyed details of the 
area of the different closes of not available. The area 

under tillage is estimated at ahou(; 330,000 acres or 12'0 per cent 
of the whole acreage. Most of thg unarable waste is forest clad hill 
land. 

Rice and garden crops are "Waterod by runnels brought from 
streams or rivers. On the west Ccast in the dry season, dams of 
earth, stones, . and tree branches thrown across streams and tho 
lands near aro watered, the dam close of tho 

dry season or loft to bo swept amy i,y floods. Some places are 
TOterod by ranals from largo-pond^ or and small ponds or kattes. 
Where the level of the water is h,jionr the field, if not very dedp, it 
is scooped up. by a basket hnn^ on ropes and swung through the 
water by two men. , If water has jq bo raised from a greater depth 
the lever and bucket hft ov .jg -forked either by one or two 
men, and, if the depth is still grciifgj.^ |g druy^n by tho leather-bag 
or kapdli worked by a pair of bullocks. When brought to the 
surface tfio water is genmally carefc j f q (fig crop gfong the hollowed 
trunk of a palm-tree. _ The 1881 returns showed 7647 ponds and 
24,680. wdls, 593 witli and 24,^37 without steps. In Honfivar 
.Knmta and Bhatkal the wells afg gfjy to sixty feet and in other 
parts of the coast fifteen to thirty fggt deop. Above tho Sahyddris 
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the depth varies from thirty to sixty feet. In sandy soil a masonry 
well ten to twenty feot.dsep with steps coats ahont £30 (Rs. 800) 
and without steps about £20 (Rs. 200 ) ; in iron-elny or crnmblod 
trap a well thirty to sixty feet deep costs about £65 (Rs. 650) with 
steps and about £50 (Rs. 500) without stops and in tho loamy soil 
along the Sahyddris n well coats about £70^ (Rs. 700) with steps and 
about £50 (Rs. 500) without stops. 

In the uplands until lately one of tho most marked forms of 
tillngo was the giwing of crops on burnt unplonghed hill clearings 
manured with wood ashes. This hill tillage, which was locally 
known as hiimri, was chiefly Ciuried on by Konkan Ato and Maratha 
or Are Knnbis and forest and hill tribes. Up to 1848 there was 
little restriction and tho people cleared any portion of the forests 
they chose. In 1848 orders were issued forbidding hill clearings 
wilhin nine miles of tho sea and three miles of large rivers, reserving 
certain trees, and reducing the area under kumri. These forest 
clearings were of two kinds vargddr and sarlair kimri. Vargddr kumri 
was whoa the holder of the land had it worked by his tenants and 
paid a cash assessment of about 2*. (Re.l) an acre. Sarkdr kumri 
was when the actual husbandman paid lor tho land he olearei 
From 1848 tho Madras Government continued their efforts to reduce 
tho amount of clearing Milage and in I860 clearings of all kinds 
were forbidden. After the transfer of the district to Bombay (1 862) 
this rule was relaxed and clearing was allowed to n limited extent. 
Since 1862 continuous efforts have been made to put a stop to this 
form of tillage, and the area has fallen from 7786 acres in 1863-64 
to 844 acres m 1878-79.* 


During* Kovemher December and January tho patch of hill-side 
to ho used for tillage is cleared of brushwood and the branches of 
the largo trees are lopped and polloi-ded. The loppings are left till 
March or April, when the sun and the easterly winds have made 
them as diy as tinder. When lighted the timber and 'brushwood 
bum fiercely, baking tho soil threo to six inches below the surface 
IJie crop sown is generally rdgi, sometimos pulse or gourds, and 
occasionally sesamum. In most places tho soil is left untouched 
Md the seed is sown in the wood ashes after tho first fall of rain. 
When tho plants begin to sprout, a fence of fallen trees or a wattled 
hedge is raised round the clearing. Littlo skill or capital is wanted, 
bat constjrat yat^ing and couBtont -weeding are regnired Thn 
crop 18 reaped in the south of the dmtriot in October and November 
and in the north in November and December. Tho pi-oduoe is said 

to be at lewt double w^t can bo raised nndor'tho binary modes 

of MUago. In the second year the clearing yields a small crop j 
smaller erra is sometimes reaped in tho thii^ynav 
^torthisthe oleanng 18 deserted until tho brushwood has 
high enough to tempt tho people again to bum it. ® 

Garden crops are always manured.-' Cowdung is used when it 
can bo had, and leaf manuro w hen cowdung fails. In rioo lands the 

Temple, o.C,s.C & '0.1.8... Governor of Bombay; 25tb 

. Wvm a report by Mr. W, Fisher, Collector of Kitoora, 81 of 30th August J868, 
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^•ossing is burnt. In gardens it is heaped ronud the trees, often 
covered with earth or sand, and left to decay. Salt was formerly 
much used for cocoa-palms j ordinary salt is now too dear, but the 
coarse salt-earth and the mnd of tidal swamps are still a valued 
mannre for palm gardens and rice land. 

In every part of Haiga the cattlo are kept in the house at night, 
and have a daily supply of fresh litter which varies at different 
seasons of the year. The litter and dong are carefully kept, the 
gross and leaf litter being stored in separate heaps. It is calculated 
that for the rainy crop an acre of rice land requh'es twenty to forty 
hundredweights of mannre altogether worth 2s. to 4s. (Ke. 1 - 
Ks. 2) ; for the cold weather crop of rice or pulse the same field 
should hare ten to twenty hnndi-cdwoights costing Is. 6d. to 2s. 
Gd. (12 tiif. -Ks. li). In November, December, January, and 
February the litter is dry gr.ass which forms a manure known ns 
hara dada-gohra. In March, April, and May dry leaves of every kind, 
except prickly leaves and the leaves of the Anacardinm occidentale, 
are used as litter and fom a mannre called dreghhia-golra. During 
the sis remaining months (June to November) mostly of wet 
Weather, fresh tree leaves are used as Jitter .and make a dung 
called liudi-golra. This fresh tree-leaf manure is the most esteemed. 
IVood ashes are stored in a sopni-ate pit, and are used for special 
purposes. As wood is plentiful cowdung is seldom used for fuel, and 
great care is takbn that none of it is lost, women and boys following 
the cattlo while at pasture and picking the droppings. 

.An average pair of bullocks in soft soil yielding one crop can 
1 . gh three acres ; in soft soil yielding two crops two acres ; in 
hard soil yielding one crop two and a half acres ; and in hai’d soil 
yielding two crops, one and a half acros. 

Before the introduction of the survey the greater part of the land 
was divided iuto estates varying from a fifth of an acre to 1600 acres 
and averaging about 500 acres. Under the survey, rates have been 
separately fixed ou small plots of lands ond as these can be easily 
transferred many changes liayo taken place. It seems that many 
of the large estates have long been groups of moderate-sized 
holdings. 

About half of the plough cattlo aro buffaloes and half oxen. 
Though they fatten on the green hill grass during the rains and are 
fed with hay and straw in the ,dry season, cattle do not thrive in 
Kilnara. Many are brought from above tlm Sahylidi-is, chiefly from 
Nagar or Bedniir in north-west Mnisur. But those aro small and 
poor. The field stock in Government or hhdlsa. villages, according 
to the 1881-62 returns, included 45,806 ploughs, 4274 carts, 109,034 
bullocks, 111,354 cows, 63,773 buffaloes, 874,hersos, 6756 sheep 
and goats, and 123 nsScs. 

As the revenue survey is not completed, no roturns are available 
to show the area occupied by the different crops. Arranged in the 
order of importance, the chief crops are rice, lliatta or nelln, Oryza 
sntivar.'cocoanuts, Icngu, Cocos nucifera; betelnuts, adifec, Aroca 
catechu; black popper, kare menmi, Piper nigrum; cardamoms, 
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ydlaJeki, Alpina cardamoinum; plantains^ Idle, Musa sapicntum } rdgi, 
Eleusine corocanaj great millet, Jienjala, Sorghum vulgare;' shave 
or sliyame, Panicnm milinro; jingolly-seed, voile yellii, Sesamum 
indicum; turmeric, arahxna, Curcuma lohga ; swoct potatoes, hol/a 
genasu or nela hivihala, Batatas pnaionlata; hemp, ganje or hhangi, 
Gaunubis satira j and castor-scod, viiAla or haralti, Bicinis communis. 
The chief pulses or ahkadi are, black gram, xiddu, Phaseolus radiatus; 
groen gram, licsorii, Phaseolus mvmgo; horse gram, huluddha, 
BoHohosunifloriiS) Bengal gram, kadlc, Cicer ariotinum; ■white gram, 
alasandi, Dolichos catjang; and peas, hatdni, Pisnm satirum. 

Tho staple produce of the district is rice, hhatta or ncJZii, Oryza 
satira, -which on some limds is grown as a late or cold ■weather as' 
well as an early or rain ci-op. Bice is grown all over the district, 
the earliest crops being near Kdrwdr j the rest of the lowland coast 
harvest is a little later, then como tho uplond crops, and last of all 
the eastern crops. The coast rico lands are divided into gazni, lailu, 
har, mojalu, hetla, and mahM ianna belta. Gazni lands are in tho 
salt tracts close along the coast ; they yield only one crop in tho 
year. Bailtt lands are the good rice-plots in the lower valleys -which 
being -watered by small streams yield every year two crops of rice 
or one of rice and one of pulse. Tho first or rain crop is called 
Mrtika hocansa it is reaped in the month of Kdrtik {Novomher- 
Dccemher), and the second or dry season 'crop is colled atiggi ’ in 
ICdnarese and vaingun in Mardthi or Xonkani, both words moaning 
haxwest. Bar or Haiga rice lands are the low fields along tho rivers 
and salt water inlets which are flooded during the height of the 
rains so that the rice cannot be planted till the water falls. Majalv- 
and betla are on higher ground ; ’majalu yields two crops, one of 
rice watered from rivulets and the other of vegetables or dry grain ; 
letta land has small reservoirs which supply water for several 
weelts after the rains are over. Maldei banna bcHa are still higher 
lands without rivulets or reservoirs, entirely dependent on tho rains 
and apt to lose the crop if tho later rains fail. 


Above tho Sahvadris most rice plots Ho in the valleys on the 
eastern flank of the Sahyadris. Prom this tho rice lands stretch 
east a little beyond the boundary of the low woodlands as far as tho 
heavy rain reaches which supplies many small reservoirs with water 
enough to last till January or February. 

All rice fields are in tho foi'm of terraces, surrounded by small 
banks to pond tho water when the fields are flooded. These terraces 
vary &am an acre to a patch of an eightieth of nn acre aocordinjr.to 
the steepness of the ground. Ooooa-palms are sometimes aroxvn in 
nee lands, their thick matted roots forming a valuable support to 
the embankments. Rice la grown in three ways, dry seed or drilled 
nco A-wripe Wio«a, sprouted seed or mole bhd'tta, and planted scodlinffs 
ovjala bhaita.. Tho dry seed system, which requires less labofr 
md exposure and yields a smaller ontturn, is commonest above the 
In! sprouted seed system is commonest below the 

Sahyddns, except in the best double crop or lailu land and in tho 
marsh or Anr land -whore seed cannot ‘be sown. In these knds 
the planting system is followeiLwith a much larger ontturo, but also 
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l^orc labour and exposure. Especially for the sprouted 
jnting systems buffaloes ore better tbnn bullocks from 
tbnt gather^ power of standing wot and cold, 
a usofnl toje dry seed or Iturige lhatta system tbe seed is sown ns 
spreading y ground has been ploughed and is damp enough for the 
in the moEprout. For this tlie showers of April and May sufEce. 

and continued falls of the south-west monsoon, though 
^...vollent when the plants have gained size and strength, are unsuited 
for the sowing season. After the seed has been sown by the drill or 
Icurigc, the rice field is manured with cowdung and smoothed with 
the crusher or harada. For three or four weeks the rain water is 
allowed to run off ns it falls. After the first week the field is weeded 
with the hoe or Icxinte, which kills the weeds without harming the 
sprouting seed. At the end of the second week when the plants are 
four inches high, the field is worked by the weeding hoe or nini 
hunte. About the end of the third week the field is again weeded 
by dragging over it a br-mch of prickly bamboos feistened under 
a board on which the driver stands. When the rice is six inches 
high the dam openings are shot and the field is flooded. At the end 
of the third month the field is drained for some days and the weeds 
are romoved. In the fifth month it is again weeded and in the 
seventh month the crop is reaped. The ears intended for seed are 
at once thrashed and dried for seven days in the sun. The rest are 
wiled in heaps for eight days and thatched to keep ont the rain. 
The grain is then either beaten out TOth a stick or trodden by oxen 
and for throe days is dried in the sun. It is stowed in straw bags, 
and kept in iho house till it can bo boiled and husked. 

In the sprouted seed or mole hhatla system ploughing docs not 
begin till the soil is soaked. In the intervals between the repeated 
liughings the field is kept flooded, and just before each ploughing 
fl but two inches of the water is di'aincd off. Before tho last 
foiighing the field is manured with cowdung, or failing cowdung 
*h tree or bush loaves, which is a very inferior manure. When the 
’ m ploughing is over the mud is smoothed with a plonk drawn ly 
/on. It is attorwnrds harrowed by a largo rake drawn by a pair 
/ buffaloes or o-xdn which turns 'up the woods which have been 
/osened by the plough, and opens the soil for tho seed. To proparo 
/ho seed tho straw sackcloth or matting bag in which it is kept, is 
Stooped in water for about eighteen hours. Tho grain is _ then laid 
on a warm close place where within throe or four days it sprouts. 
Vibout a fortnight after tho beginning of "tho rains tho water is 
, wained off the field and tho sprouted seed is sown broadcast. On 
'o fifth day when tho seedlings begin to show, they oro halt-flooded 
Ml water and every day ns they grow tho quantity of water is 
.wjcascd, and the field is kept flooded until tho crop is ripe. 
About a'monlh after it is sown and again a little lator tho field is 
wcocl^cd by tho hand. 

In tho rich double crop or iaiht land tho hdrtik or Noveinber 
crop is mostly, and the auggi or cold-wentliCT han'cst is entirely, sown 
witn sprouted seed. To proparo bailu or rich double crop rice land 
for tho second crop, during October and November, the field which 
08IC-3 
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all the time is kept flooded, is first drained off by a a 
rakc-Hko tool culled shtrula. It is then manured with a, 
plouglied and smoothed with the os-rake. The seed is 
in December. On the ninth day a little water is giV snpientnm ; rnya, 
the plants grow, the quantity o£ water is gradnally incr&n vulgare ; s/idva 
rain water generally lasts till the end o£ the first month, Sesamnm 

the help of tho lever nnd bucket-lift or yaf a the field is watere-.'j^tatoes, hella 
a reservoir or well or more ofton from a dammed-np stream. nr i ’ ''{ngi, 
]?or the planting out or nala hhaUa system tho seeds uto first fis. 

thickl3’ sown in nurseries, from which, after about a month, when ^s; 

the rains Imvo well set in and the field is flooded, tho seedlings are p, 

planted out. The seedlings are brought in baskets to the field, and, i, 

in handfuls of eight or nine, are set along lines drawn by the large / 
rake and thrust by the labourers some inches into tlie mud. Tho 
field is kept flooded nnd is weeded twice with tho hand. J^a 

There are twenty-three leading kinds of rice : pandia largo and tt, 
small, Itat/a, molalgo, helko, ajga, sanmalgi, dabanaaU, jirgesali, st 
kotambarsali, patni, sorti, Icalo midgo, balarf, chiUjo, palcsal, ill 
fliintamanisalij kharganaki, kempu kukttm kcsari, jedu bikum i-rfa, 
kesari, ttrulgana, ambemori, somml, and eliapral. In orainaiy years the 
tho poorer rice is sold at twcnty-throo to twenty-seven pounds tho he 
nipeo (Bs.3 to Ra.3J tho man of forty sbcra) and the better kinds at ich 

fifteen to twenty poimds tho rupee (Rs. 4 to Rs. the man of forty yce 
aims). Rico iS used by all classes except Kunbis who Uvo near tho, (led 
forests and eat ragi. Tho lower classes uso the block or cheaper p- 
rico and tho rich the fine kinds, chiefly the varieties known ns in 
maakati, joraal, and hinddpuri, which como from South Kfinara, g 

Rico in husk is sent in small quantities to tho Mulnhdr districts m 

mostly from the ports of ESrwdr, Kurata, Tndii, and Hondvar. le 
Some landed proprietors export on thoir own account, but most l&., ^ u 
the export business is in the hands of Vdni nnd Konloini traden one of 
Including tho assessment it is roughly estimated that an acre igrain ; 
good rice costs about £2 (Rs. 20) to grow nnd leaves a profit of abo/sovoral 
£7 10s. (Rs. 75), and an acre of fair rice costs about £1 10s. (Rs. If higher 
nnd leaves a profit of £2 10s. (Rs. 25). \o rains 

Hdgi or lidchni, Elonsine corocann, is widely grown in tho hil 
forest countiy and is generally eaten by the poorer classes. m tho 

Italian millet, vavani, Fanicum italicnm, is grown to a smal^*^®^^' 
extent, both in the hill tracts and in thd open countiy, ) 

Indian com, ttXckke jola or musxtkujola, Zea mays, is not rognlarljj **'*®^^ 
grown. Small quantities are raised in garden's for private use, J > 

_ Tho seed of some bamboos is used ns a grain, especially 
times of drought and scarcity. . /ding to 

The Pulses, akJeadi, grown in North Ednararar^, black grain, vaiiTpoiJn 

Phaseolns nidintus, and green gram, /lesarn, Phasodiusmnngo, which , 'b 


ana pons, <bafani, Pisnm sativum, whioli are grown in Haliydl and' 
hlunugod and in Tillages bordering on Dharwdr. * The acid dew 
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tliat gatliors at night on tho leaves of Bengal gram is esteemed 
a nsefnl tonic^ and in some parts of the .conntry is gatWod by 
spreading cloths over the field at night and wringing ont the juice 
in the morning, 

Of Jingelly>seed, voile yellu, Sesamnm indicnm, three varieties 
are grown-: bete or white, leave or black, and hirdsani or dark-red. 
Oil-seed is not exported. The oil of all three kinds is generally 
mixed and is in common use both for cooking and for anointing the 
body. Oil-cakes are given to cattle as fodder, especially to milch 
cows and carriage bullocks. Of the castor plant, vtidla or harlu, 
Ricinus communis, two varieties chiii or spotted and dodda harlu 
or largo are grown to a very small extent. From tho largo or 
dodda species medicinal castor-oil is made ; the spotted seed yields 
a greater quantity of oil which is commonly used as lamp-oil. The 
oil is extracted either by boiling or in a mill. 

Of Dye-yielding plants, safflower, or bastard saffron, Icusuhe, 
Carthamus tinotorins, whose flowers are used as a red dye, is widely 
grown in gardens and in parts of the tableland. Termindia chebula 
or ftlnZcmara yields myrobalans which are largely exported; shige 
^gida, Acacia concinna, has a bark which is used for dyeing ; and 
smatti mara, Terminalia coriacea, has a dye-yielding bark. A very 
small quantity of myrobalans are used locally. They and other 
produce, used in dyeing and tanning, go to Bombay, Belldri, and 
Bolgaum. 

Hemp, gdnje or hhangi, Cannabis sativa, is grown sparingly in 
gardens for the sake of the narcotic called bhang which is extracted 
from its leaves, stalks, and flowers. 

Of Spices and Condiments, besides pepper vines, betel vines, 
and cardamoms of which details have ijeen given, ginger, alia or 
shunti, Zinziber officinale, and chillies, menasina kai, Capsicum 
frutoscens, are much grown both below and above the Sahyddris. 

Between 18S5 and I860 in several gardens in Yelldpur and Supa 
an attempt was made to grow coffee, kdpid or bundu, Coffee arabica, 
but its cultivation was unprofitable, and has been abandoned. A few 
plants are still grown in five or six gardens in the north of the 
dbtrict near Supa. 

Of Bulbous Roots the sweet potatoe, bella genasu or nela humbala, 
Batatas paniculata, and tho yam, heggenasu, Dioscorea sativa, are 
widely-grown in gardens ; the yam sometimes reaches an enomons 
size. 

Sugarcane, kabbw, Sacchamm officinarum, is largely grown both 
above and below tho Sahyddris. It is of three kinds, vasal or 
spotted, hare or black, and bile or white. Das habbu grows about 
‘two inches thick and six to seven feet long, and yields more juice 
than either of the other kinds. Karo k<d)hu grows about an inch 
■ thick and four to five feet long, and bile habbu about half an inch 
thick and three and a half to four and a half feet long. The kare 
hnb'Su, y^hoso molasses are reckoned the best, is most grown on the 
coast, on river and stream banks, near ponds, and in other places 
whore water is available. ■ 
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In gromng sugarcane the ground is well dug, laid open to the 
Buu for several days, and covered two or three feet deep with leaves 
and brushwood which when dry are sot on fire. To the wood- 
ashes old cowdung mixed witTi grass io added, and tho ground is 
again turned and laid open to the sun for two or threo days. Fresh 
cowdung ashes and leaves are again applied, and the ground is finally 
turned and divided lengthwise into beds two or Aree feet apart. 
Each bed has a trench a foot and a half wide and abouf half a foot 
deejD for the water to run throughout the entire length. The trenches 
are joined at tho ends, so that water let into one of the trenches 
gradually finds its way into the rest and waters the Avhole garden. 
Except in some parts where it is as early as January or February, 
the season for planting sngarcano is April or May, As soon as the 
beds are ready, the cuttings which for some days, or even for weeks, 
have been kept in a cool shady place dipped in cowdung water, are 
laid in tho beds about five inches apart and watered. After it is 
planted the field is wateied every morning by means of a palm-stem 
channel. In about fifteen days the cane begins to sprout and tho 
watering is daily repeated. When the plants are about a foot 
high, cowdung manure is added and the gronnd is cleared of weeds 
and rank vegetation. Tliis process is continued every month and 
the beds are raised as the plants grow. When the canes are three 
foot high each is tied up with its own leaves. This process, which 
prevents the canes from breaking, is repeated till they reach their 
full height. Sugarcane is ready for cutting eleven or twelve months 
after planting. 


Almost all husbandmen grow some little sugaroano and make 
molasses. When the cane is cut, the roots, leaves, and dirt are 
rarefully removed, and the jumo is squeesod in n sugarcane-mill. 

mill consists of three cylinders moved by a perpetual screw. 
Tlie force is applied to tho centre cylinder by two capstan bars 
^ worked by Iiand and require six to ton men at either 

end. The juice is boiled in iron, brass, copper, or earthen vessels. 
Limo IS addod^ during the process to harden and thicken the 
liquid. The thickened liquid is either stored in pots or cast into 
cubical masses by means of wooden moulds. Tho total cost of 
raising an aero of sugarcane and of making the juice into molasses 
is estimated at about £22 (Rs.220).i The outturn of forty mans 
of molasses is estimated to be worth about £20 (Rs. 200), and the 
TOlue of eight thonsatid bundles of sugarcane leaves about £3 4s. 

f ^ 2) the acre. This 

cost of tillage is calculated on hired wages. If, as is generally 
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Of Vegotnbles, tLo ogg-plnnt or brinjal, badane Mi, Solanum Chapter 17. 
inclongcno j the water-melon, lealangadi mi, Cucurbita cetrnllus ; and Agrioaitiire, 
various pumpkins, gourds, and ciicnmbers are much grown. Bendy, “ 

Icndc Mi, Hibiscus csculcntns, one of the most popular ond whole- Cropsi 
some of vegetables, is grown chiefly on the coast. Tho stalk yields VegOabUs. 
a long silky and pliant iibro which is locally used for cordage and 
sacking. 

Cocoa-palms, tengv. Cocos nncifera, aro widely grown, especially FmU Trea. 
along the coast. Tho cocoa-palm is tho most vahiahlo of Indian 
fruit trees. Tlio milk of. tho young nut is a pleasant and wholesome 
drink. Tho kernel of tho ripo nut is largely used in native cookery 
■and yields excellent oil. The fibres of the husk fimnish tho coir 
which is so much valued for cordage. From tho young flowering 
stalks a favourite liquor is drawn. 1'he stem yields tho porcupine 
wood of commcrco, and tho leaves aro plaited into mats and other 
articles.* 

PlanUiins, idle, hlusa sapientum, of many kinds aro grown in 
gardens, those on tho coast having tho best flavour. Tho plantain 
is grown not only for its fruit but for its leaves, which Hindus, 
especially Brdhmans, use ns dinner dishes. Its stem yields a flno 
white silky fibre of considerable length and strength, but it is not 
used. Tho jackfrait, halasu, Artocnrpns intogrifolin, grows so 
plentifully that in tho hot scqson it is given to cattle as fodder. Tho 
mango, mdvu, Mangifcra indica; tho tamarind, hunaso, Toroarindns 
indiens ; and the jambool, jicrqZi or jambu, Syzyginm jambolanum, 
arc common all over tho country, both in garaons and groves, 
and grow to a largo size. There aro many kinds of mango, but 
tho finer sorts arc found only in the Portuguese territory and its 
neighbourhood, and in some Iduropcan gardens. Tho commonest 
local mangoes are piehn mdvu, a string mango ; jnitpo mdvu, a 
largo mango; hadn or appe mdvu, a wild mango used only in 
making pickles; and jirge mdvu, a small but much prized mango. 

Grafts from tho choicc.st Goa mangoes, famandin, alphonsc, and 
monttWraf, aro grown by largo proprietors. 

Of the Orange family tho pomelo, chahlcalu. Citrus dccumana, 
grows best on the coast; the orange, Jcittalo, Citrus anrantium, 
flourishes only above the Sahyddris ; tho lemon, nhi nimbi. Citrus 
limetta, prospers overywhoro gp’owing wild in tho hills and forests, 
especlolly in Snpa. Pomegrauatos, dalimbi, Punica granatum, and 
"ligs^ nnjtira, Ficus carica, aro grown to a small extent both below 
and above tho Sahyddris ; they flourish best in tho drier parts of 
tho tableland. Tho custard-apple, siliphal, Auona snunmosa, and 
sweet-sop or bullock’s heart, rdmphul, Anona reticulata, together 
with tho Boor-sop tree, Anona niuricnta, aro grown in a few gardens, 
chiefly on the co.ast. Tho roso-applc, jambu, ISngonia jambosa, m 
' common in gardens, but tho fruit is insipid. The P'-.pay, pappdi, 

Carica papaya, a native of Brazil, is common in gardens. It has 
tho property of making meat hung on its branches tender, Tho 


' Details uro givrn in Vol. XV. Part 1. ii. C8. 
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caenmber tree, bivilalt, Avon’lioa bilimb, is small 'with oblong fruit 
growing on the trunk and branches. The Indian almond, haddmi, 
Terminaba catappa, is found both in gardens and forests. The 
Belganm walnut, atrodrt, Alentris triloba, grows freely above the 
Sahyidris. The cashewnnt, gem mavii, Anacardium occidontale, 
a native of Brazil, is now common in Goa and on the Kduara coast, 
whero it is considorod a vnlnablo article of food. A good gum is 
obtained by cutting the bark. 


Though North Xslnara has occasionally suffered from a failure of 
crops the only recorded or romemborod scarcity which amounted 
to famine was in the year a.d. 1806 or tho Ksliatja Samvatsara}, 
This famino appears to have been very severe. Men were forced to 
feed on roots and on rice hnsks, and about 3000 persons ai’o said to 
have died of want. The local scarcity was originally caused by on 
influx of people from Eatnfigiri and the Deccan. It was increased 
by the want of roads, by tho depredations of robbers, and by a rule 
forbidding tbo export of grain from Dhnrwar. The distress lasted 
for about fifteen months from January 1805 to March 1806. To 
relievo the distress an order was issued forbidding the export of 
rice and directing the purchase of rice by tho local officers and its 
rO'Sale at moderate prices. The land assessment wrns remitted, and 
advmccs were made to cultivators for agricultural purposes. This 
famine and tho scarcities with which since then tho district has 
occasionally been visited seem to have been duo to short rainfall. 
In 1865-66 parts of tho Nizdm’s country, Dh(h*wtlr, Belgoum, and 
ITituara Buffered from tho exh’emely high price of grain which was 
due partly to short roinfall, and partly to the transfer of a large area 
of land from grain crops to cotton. In Bupa the distress was severe 
enough to call for special relief measures.- The pressure was greatly 
reheved by tho seeding of the large bamboo over fifteen to twenty 
miles on either side of the Haliydl-Tollnpur road. Thousands of 
Bcarcity-pinohod people from the Karndtak came to gather tho 
bamboo seed. ^ They lived in large camps and were accompanied by 
their oiraVdni shopkeepers. Tho shopkeepers bartered their wares 
for the bamboo seed at tbe rate of about forty pounds tho rupee and 
^t the seed to the inland markets where grain was dearest.® 
ahongh there was no general failure of crops in Kcnara, tho effects 
the great famine of 1876 and 1877 in tho Deccan, Bombay 
Kamdtak, Mnisur, and Madras were felt for about three years in 
l^ara. During this famino Kfinara relieved about lO.OOD faffiinn- 
stnoken people and 3000 cattle from tbe Bombay Kamdtak, Those 
people founfomployment in naliydl, Tellfipur, and Sirsiin doopeninff 
ponds, in repairing roads, and in other public works. The catfclo 
were allowed to graze in tbo reserved forest. Those who wera 
uuahlo to woik were fed at relief kitchens in Haliydl, Mundgo™ 
yoliapur, and Slim. In 1876-77 tho rainfall was plentiM in & 
f “■ entirely in tho succeeding months, so 

that, except on the coast where the rice crop was good, crops fSod 
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(o Eomo,cx(ont, and miicli distress wns felt for want of water. Tho 
]ml)Iic hr.tUk was injured by tbo inflns: of famine-stricken people 
from the Bomlwy Kannitak to tlm nnliealtby climate of tlio Kdnara 
forests nnd many died of cholera and fever. The nipoo price of tho 
Foeond sort of rice rose from twenty-eight pounds in 1875-7G to 
twcnfy-lwo in 1870-77. Instead of largo exports of cotton nnd 
grain, there wore grain import a of about 18,000 tons (72,000 khandi’s) 
to KdrnAr and of 18,7.70 tons (75,000 A7i««rfis) to Knmtn. Tho 
genersd condition of tho |)eoplo was fair, for though tho poorer 
husbandmen Rnifored to some extent, those on tho const who wero 
better off and who?o crops were good, made largo profits from tho 
enluanced prices. In 1877-78 min fiiilwl in July and August and 
was excessively hca^*}' in October. Public hcnlth was had. Tho 
rupee price of the .=econd rort of rice rose from twenty-two pounds 
in lS7u-77 to eighteen in 1877-78. The export trade which had 
almost ceicsod in 187G-77, n'vived. In 1878-70, tho year of tho 
heaviest rccf<r<lcd rainfall (132*80 inches), the crops were good, but 
public bealtii sufTcred severely from excessive moiFture. TImugh 
the wages of labour showed no change, the ofTect of tho famino was 
still felt in the prico of food grains which, except ttdehu! Dlcnsiuo 
c\)rocana, were even de.arcr than in 1S77-7S. Tho rujwo price of 
rice rose frum eighteen pounds in 1877-78 to seventeen in 1878-70. 
In 1870-S0 tho prico -fell to twenty ixmnds. 

Ilio crops in pome vilingea are occasionally injured by blights, nnd 
by the ravages ef rat.*, insects, nnd worms. IJiit willu'n tho expericnco 
of (ho prt'«cut generation (hwo losses have never nffcctod tho general 
harvest. In some lowlands near rivers be.avy rainfall and a stormy 
F(^ ftometimC'* caiuo floods which greatly damage tho crons. In 
1831 and again in 1818, owing to tempestuons weather, tho llonilvai 
const lands were flootlcd with “.alt tvatcr nnd tho crops destroyed. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

CAPITAL'. 

Chapter V. The 1872 census returns slioiyj besides well-to-do husbandmen 

C^tal. professional men, 5218 persons in positions implying the 

possession of capital. Of these six were bankers, ton money-changers 
or shopkeepers, and 5109 merchants and traders, including persons 
drawing incomes from honse and shop rents, from funded property, 
shares, annuities, and the like. Under capitalists and traders 
the 1879 Licenso Tax papers show 4066 persons.® A.mong those 
assessed on yearly incomes of more than JEIO, 3717 had from 
£10 to £15, 799 from £15 to £25, 592 from £25 to £35, 228 from 
£35 to £50, 294 from £50 to £76, 141 from £76 to £100, 122 
from £100 to £125, 24 'from £126 to £160, 42 from £150 to 
£200, 61 from £200 to £300, 27 from £300 to £400, 9 from £400 to 
£500, 19 from £500 to £750, 3 from £750 to £1000, and 8 over 
£ 1000 . 

Currency, • Till the beginning of the present century the currency of the 
district consisted of CShalukya and Ikkeri varahas or pagodas and 
Sultdni that is Tipu’s, and Bah&duri that is Haidar’s htins or 
pagodas. These were all gold coins worth about 8». (Rs. 4), The 
Cholukya vardha, so called because it was stamped with a varaha 
or wild boar, was struok by tbo Ohalnkya kings (715-1335), and 
the Ikkeri vardha, bearing tbe impress of king Erisbna, was struck 
first at Ikkeri and afterwards at Bodnnr in West Maisnrby the 
Bednur chiefs who ruled from about 1560 to 1763. The vardha 
changed its name to hnn under the Mnsalmdn rulers of Maisnr and 
was called by Haidar (1767-1782) the Bahdduri hnn and by Tipu 
(1782-1799) the Sultdni htm. The vardha isnolonGTcr t-mrent bpt 
it is still sometimes used as a weight by goldsmiths. Surat* nnd“‘ 
Mimras rupres, which passed for a qnarter of a pagoda, were current 
under the Mmsnr government, as also was tho silver Itana, the same 
as the Malabar phalam, worth about one and a quarter anna Of 
copper corns, there were Tipu’s aMe-duddw hearing the impress of 
an elephant, worth fourteen for a hma, tho ghatti-duddn or dhalu 
worth two ane-duddns. and tho Msu worth half an dno-di(ddu 
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The rcwiiHO wns colloctctl in nwiiy TOriefios of coino.’ Tlio 
Irnjicrinl rn{>eo is now the .ctoixinni in all de»ling.s. 

There nre no hanks in Knnnra. Tho larpjest raono 3 *Ioiic{ora nro 
called eiirhtr^. As a rule (hej* do not open deposit accounts. Bnt 
many keep running aeconiit.s with htishandincn, receiving tho 
.surplu.s produce and adnincing such Rums as may froiii time to time 
ho required. 

None of the local inereliants or traders carry on insnmnee 
hitsinc-ss. In the beginning (October) and again tow.ards the end 
(ifnv) of the .sailing season, cotton c.argoo.s from Kutnta and Ivitrwdr 
are insured in Bombay against sea risks. 

ITinuliit or exohiingo bills are of two kinds, payable at sight 
durshnni, nn<l payable within a specified time vtmluli. Both kinds 
of hills are either s/ifi/idjoj; that is payable to order, or mtmr/o^ that 
i" payable only to the drawee. Bxehaiige bills nre not nineh used 
in Supa, Yellapnr or .Siddsipnr. 'riiov arc generally* granted at a 
discount of one or (wo per eent nna are eometinies issued at par. 
The leading traders in Kinnta and Kilrwdr grant bill.s paynhic in 
1’onib.aj', llubli, Gadng and Sirsi. Befelnuts, pepper, cardamoms, 
and other merchandico brought from tho hill districts to JCnmfn, 
are generally paid for in en.»li, while cotton and other inerchandi.‘^o 
from Belgattm and Dhdrwtir nro mostly paid for bj' billR. At 
Knmia a few native firms can without diiUcnlty cash a bill for 
about jEIoW (Rs. 15,000). 

IIic classes who rave are CJovemmonl servants, pleaders, money- 
lenders, jind frader-s, chielly Slienvi*, Sdrasvnt-s, Sifsashthdrs, 
•Ihlrdeshkiir.-*, Olirisfians, Deshasths, Chitp-dvans, Vitnis, and Banjigs, 
Of (he ogricidtnral class* s, iinvigs, llnbbns, Joishis, Konkiinis, 
Oandgalns. and Krtdnrs, nre generally in n jrosilion to «ave. Except 
Navaiyat®, who nro prosperous and well-to-do traders and landholders, 
few MnsJilmrtns save. Mo'd Chruslitin pahn-juico drawers and 
Bhnudilri llquer-fnrnietB on the coast and sonio above llie Snlij’ildris 
save money and inv*Mt it in garden or rice hind. CnUivators ns a 
role nro in wntit of money, and almost nil Imrrowa In tho riirnl 
fcxcepl moneylenders ond iihopkeepers, few* nro able to 
save. Tho fie,afiiring elue-'o'*, KlutrvK Bhois, Hnrknnlor.s, Mogers, 
Udhifn, Ambig«, nnd BjUiH SlusnlmtinB nro fiiirl)* off, though 
poojrlj- clad and badlj* honsed. As n class they nro le.ss thrifty 
and le.K^ prudent than citUivatora. liven tho most pro.sjnjrouB Rclduin 
p.avo ittoro than enongh to build a decent Imnso or buy* n stock of 
nets, fishing , tackle, and boat.s. Fifteen years ago, daring tho 
'abnormal ' prosperity eaiificd by llio Americaii war (]8G.'l-18Cr>), 
sarnn of tim M<igcrs bocnine cotlfui denlers and commission agents. 
A few hold f,n ns petty nliopkeeis’rs, bnt mo.*.i linve failed nnd 
been forced to fall back on their original occupation of lisbing and 
smiling. ‘ • 

Eavitiga are rtifely tnvcfited in fioverumeiit Eccssrities. In -tho ‘ 
yenr I8S2 the amount paid m interest to JwldarK of Oovornmsmt 
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paper WOE £58 (Hs, 680), The Goverament Sa-rings Bank is 
mostly used by Gh)vernmeiit servants and pleaders. In 1882-83 the 
deposits amounted to £3190 (Bs. 31,900). Shares in joint stock 
companies are almost unknovm. . 

Little or no capital is invested in the purchase of building sites. 
Except at Ankola, Kumta, Sirsi, and Haliy&l, building sites aro not 
in demand. During the few years of abnormal pi-osperity whicb 
ended in 1866 building sites fetched high prices in^ Kumta, and at 
Bldrwdtjwhen it was made the head-quarters of tho district in 1862-63, 
land was much in demand. Tho value of land at Kdrwdr again rose 
(1869-1874), whon it was hoped that it would be made tho terminus 
of a railway to Hnbli, and many Sarasvats, Shenvis, Gnjara, Para's, 
Musalmfins, and Native Cliristaans, and oven some Bombay European 
firms, bought building sites at considerable prices and spent large 
sums in building shops, warehouses, and dwellings. Since the sohemo 
for a Karwdr- Hnbli railway has been given up, building sites in 
Kdrwdr have fallen to a fifth or a tenth of their former value. 
Aplot forty feet square,' which in 1867 fetched £10 to £48 (Bs. 100- 
Bb. 480) is not now (1882) worth more than £2 to £5 (Bs.20- 
Bs. 50), On tho other hand, in Haliydl, Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi, 
prices have risen, apparently otring to h general increase in wealth. 
In Hnliydl an acre of building land which in 1867 cost £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-E8.20^ now (1882) fetches £20 to £40 (E3.200-Ks. 400), 
and in Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi, what iu 1867 would have cost 
£15 to £80 (Rs. 150 • Ee. 300) now (1882) coats £20 to £40 
{Hs.200-Bb,400), an increase in fifteen years of 100 per cent in 
Haliydl and of about 83 per cent in Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi. 

Land investments are popular with Gaudgalas> Hahbus, Joishis, 
Lingdyats, Havigs, Shenvis, Vdnis, Konkanis, and Christians. When 
applications are made for assessed waste numbers, the right of 
occupancy is somelimos sold by public auction ; but sometimoB, in 
consideration of the expesdituro necessaiy to clear it, amble waste is 
given on easy terms. The price of such lands is generally not less than 
one year’s assessment, but in outlying parts or whore the bringing 
under tillage is specially costly, land is gives free of charge. ITio 
posseasiou of the land carries with it the ownership of all hnt the 
reserved trees.* The acre mto of assessment varies from Od, to Is, 3d, 
(4-10 os.) for kxisln hakhal or dry crop laud, from 3s. to 12s. 
(Es.l3-Es.6) for iarri dtianmadi or rice land, and from 12 b. to 
£1 8s.(R8.C -Es.l4) for Mg&yat or gardon land. The cost of bringing 
an acre of diy waste under tillage is estimated to vary from £6 to £20 
(E8.50-Es.200) in stony or brasbwood covered lands, and from £2 
10*. to £10 (Es.25-E8._100) in lands without stones or brushwood. 
Near large towns tho price of an acre of rico laud is estimated to vary 
from £20 to £40 (Ra 200-R8,400), and in tho outlying parts from 
£10 to £20 (Es.lOO-Hs. 200). The acre value of dry-crop land 
yielding rcigi and other coarse grain varies from £1 10 b. to £5 
{Es.J6-Es.50). 


’ A list oi the roservea trees » gh Sn in Vet XV, Part I. jMge 24. 
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In the coast sub>divisions of Kdrw&r, Ankola, Kamta, and 
Hon&yar, in addition to the dry waste lands^ are many salt swamps 
or gajnis which cannoc be reclaimed without a large ontlay on 
stone and earth banks. Owing to the cost and risk of reclaiming 
these salt marshes^ Government, since 1878, have granted them on 
lease on specially &vourable terms.^ Under these leases the assess- 
ment is paid according to a graduated scale, the full rates being 
in abeyance till a period has passed long enough for the holder to 
build the necessary protective works and free the land from salt. 

At present, even in the larger towns, houses are seldom built as 
a speculation. Traders in good circumstances. Government servants, 
pleaders, and large landholders, build substimtial houses for their 
own use. Except in a few instonccs at Kdrwdr, Eumta, and Sirs!, 
houses are seldom let to tenants. 

Personal ornaments are a favourite form of investment among all 
classes. The poorest Halvakbi Vakkalor Holayar woman has a gold 
or gilt nose-ring or na/7i, a lucky necklace or mangahntra of glass 
and gUt beads, a pair of gold or gilt earrings, a higud or ear-stud, 
silver and glass bracelets, and gold or gilt finger rings. Men wear 
a single and sometimes a doable gold or gilt ring in the lobe of 
the right car and sometimes in both ears. The silver waistbelt 
is a luxury of the well-to-do, as is also the string of false putlis or 
Venetian gilt-brass coins worn by women as a necklace, the gold 
hair ornament called hegad worn by women, and the gold finger nngs 
worn by men. High cioss Hindu women, Kushasthalis or Sfirasvats, 
Shonvis, Hivi^, Sdsashtkdrs, B^rdeshkdrs, and Gnjardt Ydnis, are 
extremely fond of jewels and wear a large variety of ornaments. 
Some lower class Hindu women, as the Hdlvakki or 6dm Hare 
and the Atte Vakkals, the Hddors, and the Mukris, wear necklaces 
of coral and three or fonr pounds weight of lacquered and glass 
beads. The wealth and respectability of a family of any of these 
castes maybe known by the number of necklaces the women wear. 
The ornaments worn by the well-to-do of the lower orders are of 
solid gold and silver. Brdhmans, Gujars, Vdnis, Sondrs, Haldvants 
or dancing-girls, as well as Christians and Musalmdns, add pearls 
and precious stones. Most young children are decorated with 
anklets, bracelets, and waist-girdles, either of gold, silver, or brass 
according to the means of the parents, and are allowed to play 
about the house generally naked. The License Tax returns for 
1879 give n total of 361 licensed goldsmiths, and the total number 
of goldsmiths according to tho census of 1872 was 2220. 

AtXdrwdr, Kumta, and Hondvar, a few Vani merchants and 
traders own locally built pliatemdria, maclivAs, aaipaddvs. Besides 


* No rules aro fi wd for tho grant of reclamation leiscs. Noch nppliention is disposed 
of on its mcnls. In 1880-81, in tho villago of AmdalU in Ankoln, suney 
nninbors 102 of 4$Jtterc8»nd 193 of lOlJJocres n ere given to one Bib Shtobhog 
Maliidov Shinhhog on condition of paj mg onc-eighth of the full assessment loi 
tho first three years, one-fourth of the full assoBsmeut for the second three years, 
one-half for tho third three years, three-fourths for the fourth three years, and 
the full assessment from 1893-94 The payments for looal fnnds arc throughout 
calciilated on tho full assessment. 
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tliese trading boats, nuinbors of small craft arc owned by tbo faoa- 
fai-ing classes, l^d-rvis, Harkautnra, Mogors, and Gabits, 1^ Dnldi 
MusalmAns, and In’ Bbnnddris or palm-juice drawers. Tliese boats 
are generally used in fishing and m carrying grain up the rivers and 
creeks. About twelve per cent is considered a fair rate of interest 
on capital invested in shipping. The avemge cost of a now vessel 
is about £8 (lls. 80) thoton. 

In Kanara no class has a monopoly of monoylending. All who 
have money lend it at interest. Shonvis, Sdrasvats, Havigs, Habbns, 
Joishis, Gujars, Vdnis, Bhatids, Banjigs, Musalmdns, Native 
• Christians, well-to-do husbandmen, even Bhandaris and KaldvantS 
or dancing-girls advance money on bonds and sometimes on personal 
security. In rural parts large landholders called zamindiirs or 
Jchdtcdars, chiefly Havigs, Shenvis, Habbus, Joishis, Nddors, 
Sitsashtkdrs, Halvakki Vakkals, and Konlcanis, are the chief money- 
lenders and grain-dealers, and they sometimes take payment in grain. 
No class of moneylenders deals solely with townspeople and well- 
to-do husbandmen. The district has no banking establishment and 
there are no moneylenders of tbo Mdrwdr Ydni caste. The most 
important moneylenders are Brdhmans, Gujars, Bhdtids, Havigs, 
Vdnis, and Lingdyats. All needy husbandmen and villagers look 
to their landlords for loans. These loans ore mostly raised to 
meet special charges such ns wedding expenses end sometimes to 
buy seed and field stock. As a rule a husbandman cannot raise n 
loan without mortgaging land, and in some cases movable property is 
also mortgaged. The yearly interest usually charged is from six to 
twelve per cent without possession, and from three to six por cent 
with possession. It is nsnal for educated creditors to keep their 
accounts in books called khdtds. Those who are nnahlo to read and 
write keep no written accounts of transactions and have to rely on 
their bonds. As a last resource, resort is always had to the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts. Imprisonment for debt is 
uncommon. Complaints are made that bonds -have been forged or 
passed mthout consideration, or that part payments have not been 
credited, but these complaints are seldom proved.- Moneylenders 
do not usually employ a writer or accountant. \Vhon they do the 
writer or ^umdsla has the duties of on accountant. . His pay depends 
on his master’s circumstances and ranges from £7 10s. to £10 
(Ks. 75-318.300) a year. Sometimes ati)irct7t(October-November) 
or on the occasion of a marriage he gets a gift in addition to 
his pay. As his employer’s agent, a clerk enjoys comparative 
independence and is.paid £30 to £40 (Bs.300-Bs.400) a yeai’. The 
only district traders who have agents are the Gujarat and Outch 
traders at Kumta and Kdrwtir. 

The yearly rate of interest on good security varies from six to 
twelve per cent 'without security it rises to twenty-four per cent 
In small dealings, when an artide is given in pawn, the rate is 
twelve per cent j in middling tronsaotions nine per cent ,is usually 
cliiirgcd, but in cases of extreme need it rises to eighteen per 
ccnti) in the few large dealings, with a mortgage on land, or on house 
or movable property twelve per cent is usually charged. Loans with 
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a lien on crops are not commoHj unless in cases of regular 
mortgage when the usual rate is charged. In regular mortgages^ , 
if the mortgaged property is made over to the mortgagee, ho usually 
takes the produce instead of interest. If the property remains with 
the mortgager, twelve per cent is the usual charge, though at times 
it is about nine and sometimes it is as low as six. Petty advances 
'without interest are occasionally made hy a landholder to his tenant. 
In other cases, according to their ability to pay, poor husbandmen 
borrowing on personal security are charged twelve to twenty per 
cent or even higher. In Kdrwd,r when the landlord provides his 
tenant with seed, it is retnrned soon after harvest trith fiffy per 
cent over the quantity lent. On money invested in buying houses 
and lands a net gain of sis to twelve per cent is deemed a fair 
return. Liquor and other contractors, whose instalments are over- 
due, and merchants in times of pressing need, when a bill or a 
cheque has to be met, borrow money for short periods at monthly 
rates averaging one to three per cent. 

Except BAlvakki Yakkals, 'Nd.dors, and a few other well-to-do 
classes, most husbandmen, Gdm Yakkals, Halepdiks, Runbi 
Mardthils, Eomdirpdiks, Gaundis, Ghddis, and others, are forced to 
borrow giuin. These grain advances are repaid in November- 
December whon the crops are reaped. Except in Edrwdr many land- 
holders advance grain to their poorer tenants for seed or for food 
without charging interest. When the landlord demands interest, if 
the advance has been made on condition of its being repaid in kind, 
an extra fourth, or sometimes an extra half, is required. If the 
money value of the grain has to be repaid it is regulated by the price 
of the grain when advanced. The conditions of an advance made 
by a grain-dealer are the same as those made by a landlord when 
he demands interest. When a tenant is too poor to buy live stock, 
his wants are supplied by the landlord on condition of being paid 
four to fire hundredweights of rice for a bn^alo and two to three 
hundredweights for a bullock. If the advance is looked on as a loan 
to be repaid with interest, twelve per cent is charged.' When cash 
has to be borrowed for wedding or other expenses, the lenders, if 
they are traders generally charge six to twelve per cent interest if 
property is pledged, or twelve to eighteen per cent on personal or 
other family security. Such transactions are entered in the lenders’ 
day-book or Ichata if they are of considerable amount, or if they are 
for sums of less than (Rs. 50) they are noted on”- loose slips 
of paper called pattis or ydas. The personal credit of most poor 
husbandmen extends' to £10 (Rs.l00}. 

Few of the poorer husbandmen reap a harvest sufficient to meet 
theii’ wants and pay their creditors, and few own carts and pack 
bullocks wherewith to earn carriage wage or have other means of 
livelihood. Still the poorest husbandmen, though often in debt, 
manage to support themselves without leaving the district in search 
of work. Military service is seldom sought except among 
'Musalmdns and Native Christians and a few coast Mardthas, 
Bhauddris, and Komdrpdiks. When the harvest season is over a 
number of the poorer ckhs of hubhandmen find employment in 
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public, local fund, forest, municipal, and other works, in making 
and repairing roads and bridges, breaking metal, and gathering 
myrobalans. Komarpdiks, HalepAiks, and Sidis also work in the rich 
betol and spice gardens of Sirsi, Bidddpur, Yelldpur, Supa, and 
Knmta, the supply of field labour having been lately increased by 
the restrictions placed on wood-ash or Itnmri cultivation. Till lately 
the cotton presses at Kdrwdr and Kumta gave employment to many 
a poor family. But the demand for labour at these presses has of 
late greatly fallen. The Kdrwdr press works for only a short period 
in the year. 

The district yields grain enough for its population. But the better 
kinds of rice, such as ddbansdZi maskaii and hagga, which are used 
by the higher classes of Brahmans, well-to-do Musnlmdns, and 
Native Christians, come from South Kdnara and Maisnr. The staple 
food of the lower classes is coarse rice and ragi. Common rice is 
also brought from South Kdaota to a small extent. During the 
rainy season the imports by sea cease and the price of grain rises. 
At the same time soma millet or jvdri comes from Dhdrwdr into the 
parts of the district above the Sahyddri hills. The facilities for 
inland traffic are good. Excellent roads join the chief towns and 
villages, and the nvers, with which the country is intersected, are 
navigable by boats of half a ton to ten tons burden. Except during 
nud after the 1876-77 famine, of late years there has seldom heen 
any considerable rise in the price of grain, and as local failnro of rain 
is almost unknown, the poorest, though burdened with debt, rarely 
suffer serious privation. 

Though us a rule a husbandman bus current dealings with only one 
creditor, cases in which a hotro wer is indebted to several creditors are 
not rare. In such cases the creditors do not arrange to share the 
debtor’s property j each tries to he before the other in their efforts 
to get what wey can out of him. Instances are rare in whioh money- 
lenders, gaining nothing by imprisoning a debtor, cease to press 
their claims ond write off the sum as a had debt. Creditors seldom 
imprison a debtor except with the object of forcing liim to pay. In 
bad cases, when the amount of the debt is small and the wbtor is 
unable to pay, creditors sometimes remit the interest wholly or in part. 
Sometimes when a landholder is unable to meet bis engagements 
the creditor buys his land for a small sum. Complaints that the 
debtor bas been charged a larger amount than be has received are 
said to bo rare. In aU civil courts measures are said to be t^con to 
ensuro the service of summonses on the correct party, and debtors 
seldom assert thot they are ignorant that a suit has been brought 
against them. So long as the moneylender is certain that the 
debtor is in good circumstances, he rests satisfied with what he con 
gain from him under fear that the decree will be put in execution. 
But when the debtor is badly off the creditor always insists on 
receiving some property in mortgage. Creditors are said seldom 
to buy the property of the judgment-debtor at court auction soles. 
It is difficult to say whether property sold in oxeontion of a decree 
does or does not fetch iis proper value. The property itself is 
not sold, only the judgment-debtor’s right ond interest in the 
property. Tf it is afterwards found that the debtor has no right 
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to tUo proporty tlio buyer Lna bought nothing. If, na a member of a Chapter V. 
joint family, the debtor ia entitled only to a ahnro of the property, Capital.- 

tho buyer lias to sue for n division and in the end may find the share 
worth but little. Or again tho judgment-creditor may find that 
, tho proporty is mortgaged nearly or quite to its full vnluo. For 
. these i-casona tho price -paid for proporty sold in osecutiou of 
decrees is often nominal, but trickery in theso sales ia almost never 
ooniplaincd of. On tho whole, though moneylenders aro sometimes 
exacting, the borrowers aro generally ‘satisded m’th their terms. 

Agrarian crime is nnknown. 

Laud is transferred in one of four ways : Land given up by its lanit Mortg.igo. 
holder or sold by Government on account of tho holder's failure to 
pay his rent is taken or bought bj' others; land is sold under tho 
orders of tho ci\-il court ; land is transferred by voluntniy sale or 
mortgage; land on tho conat is sometimes given in permanent 
lease called mnlgcni and also on natlgi or aulgi. Within tho last 
few years, especially in Kitnrdr and Ankola, moro land has been 
sold than formerly on account of holders failing to pay tho 
enhanced assessments recently introdnccd. Aconsidcmblo quantity 
of land is yearly sold under the orders of the civil courts. After tho 
introduction of tlic survey, numbers of occupancies wero sold in 
execution of decrees and the sale price of the land was made over to 
jndgment-creditors. Bnt wbero tho lands were held on a mulgeni or 
porinnneut lca.so tbo tenants’ rights were not nifeotod by tlieso sales. 

Tninsfers by voluntary sale arc uncommon. Moneylenders and 
largo landholders, Shenvis, llnvigs, Habhus, Yduis,*S(tsnshtkiirs, 

J3itnleskdr.s, Nnviiiyat Mnsalrafins, and Christians, advance money 
on laud mortgages. In some cases tbo mortgaged land is made 
over to tho morlgjigco ; in others it is kept by the mortgager. Tlio 
former system is called hhaggddi and the lattor foradav. Jn either 
caso all tillago nrnmgcmciits, tho payment of the Government 
assc.ssmont^ and tho disposing of tho crops, fall on tho jmrty in 
possession of the land Of tho two varieties of mortgage 
uRufrnctory or hlinginidi mortgages are tho commoner. In such 
cfises tho mortgagee is vested with tho sole possession of tho land 
for a definite period. At tho close of the specified timo on payment 
of the mortgage, ho should innko over tho land to tho mortgager. 

In fconie cases it is agreed that u portion of tho profits should go to 
meet tho interest and tho rest bo deducted from the capital. Wlicti 
this stipulation is mndo the mortgagee is bound to relenso tho laud 
ntthe close of tho period specified in the ngrccmcnt without rcccimug 
any further payment. 

Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing in which 
tho sura for which tho estate is mortgaged, tho jieriod for 
which it is mortgaged, tho rale of interest, and other conditions, aro 
I entered in detail. In tho case of mortgages with possession the 
' rate of interest varies, but it is seldom more tlian ton or twelve per 
' cent n year. If tho mortgagee has planted trees ho is paid at a 
certain fixed rate equal to tho cx])eii!e ho has incurred. ' Both 
proprietors and mortgagees let pari of thoir lauds to tonanfs mostly 
-on chdlgent or yearly lenses. Thu tenant gives a writing obliging 
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LirngeU to pay a certain rent for tlio year, and in some cases receives 
a counterpart lease called yednrimmli or Uvmi rhit. At tho close 
of the season a yearly tenant is liable to be ejected. Long standing 
debts are sometimes recovered by instalments, land being held 
in mortgage as security for the payment of the instalments. 
In such cases no regard is paid to rates of interest. A certain 
arbitrary amount is fixed as interest on the capital for a certain 
time and the sum formed by the addition of the capital and the 
interest is divided into equal or progressive yearly instalments ^ 
payable -within a certain number of years. Failure to pay entails 
much hardship on the debtor, as tbe mortgages which in such cases 
are generally simple are very strict. 

The mortgage of land is no new practice in Kdnnra. In 1 848 
Mr, Blane wrote to tho Madras Board of Revenue that a great 
number of estates were held on mortgage, the yearly profits 
being taken as interest on the debt and for the gradnal discharge 
of tho principal. In aomo oases the mortgage was for a term of 
years, and tho lands were made over to the mortgagee for a time 
which was calculated to be snfSciont to pay off the amount borrowed. 
In some the mortgager continued in possession of his own land, 
hut -witli power to the creditor to foreclose the mortgage at a stated 
time if the debt -ans not paid. In others tlie owner hold his 
own land as tenant under tho mortgagee, or, by a still further 
complication, ns sub-renter under the mort^geo’s tenant. Since 
1848 the rise in the price of grain and garden produce, the opening 
of communications, and other local improvements have tended to 
lesson the number of sales, mortgages, and other transfers of land. 

'V\''orkmen and husbandmen sometimes raise money by moitgaging 
tbeir labour for a term of years.^ The rate at which the 


’ The follo\Tiiic are translations of four bonds executed in Sirs! ; 

(1) Hnclia nnu Obavda, sons of Shivniik, living in Arobilli hamlet in Slicvur 
vilIo"c of Karur Mitgni in Sirs!, in favour of KArnappn Hcgde son of Viiappa 
Hcgde, resident of Uevisur, included in tbe nbovo village. This day wo have 
borrowed from you the siun of £12 ([Bs. 120) wliieli we require to meet the expenses 
of Cbavdn's niarrioge. The rate of interest .agreed for is Ks. 12 per cent which comes 
to Rs. 15 a year. As wo ore unahloto pay on tho principal and its interest, Chavda 
will serve under yon as a labourer nntil the debt is paid. You will supply him with 
food and rainieut, aud in addition his monthly pay will he Bb.2. You will deduct 
the interest from his x>ay and tho balance will go to pay olT the principal. The 
acoount will ho made up at the end of every year. When the whole amount is 
cleared you will give bach tliis document duly endorsed and also discharge Chavdn 
from your service. Exeeuted the 12tb of May 1SB2. 

■Witnesses, Signed 

Signed 

(2) Iia, Tirama, and B.asappa, sons of Devnliik, living in Eirinlinlli in Sirsi, in 
favour of ShivTiv Hegde, son of Venkappa Hegde, who lives in tho same viilago. 
■Wo have this day borrowed from you Bs.ZOO for tho marriage of ono of ns, 
Xinima. Twelve per cent interest has been settled for tliis amount and wo 
have agreed to abide by the conditions mentioned hereunder for tho paxmioBt of this 
deht._ Timma -will^ sen-e at your nlaee, and the aum of lls. .SS which you have 
promised to pay him as his hire for 360 days every year will go to pay off tho 
interest ns tvcll os the prlacip.iI. Till tho whole debt is cleared Ximmn will 
serve at yonr place and in ease of bis absence tho rest of ns will serve and thus 
wo will pay off the whole amount duo to you. If .my of us decline to act up to the 
conditions agreed, -ne hold ourselves fully rmponsihlo to make good every sort of loss 
you may inont by our failure, in addition to the payment of interest. Accordingly, 
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pledger's service is valued depends on liis need, liis credit, and tis 
power of work. To pay a bond of £10 (Rs. 100) by labour, tbe 
monthly service of a man of fair working power would be valued 
at 4s. (Rs. 2) with or 8s. (Rs. 4) without food and clothing. He 
Would thns.take four years and two month’s with food and two 
years and one month without food to repay a loan of £10 (Rs. 100). 
The monthly service of an export worlanan would be valued at 8s. 
(Rs.4) a month with and 12s. (Rs. 6) without food and clothing, 
'hese husbandmen and workmen genei’ally mortgago their labour 
to the landlords on whose lands they live, but they not uncommonly 
pledge their services to monied men of their own or of other villages. 
When the debtor takes his meals at the creditor's house ho is 
expected to give his whole time to his master’s work. IVhen he 
takes his food at his own house he is allowed three hours in the 
day when ho may work for any one ho pleases. The moneylender 
has no right to the services of the bondsman’s wife and children, nor 
’ does ha undertake to feed him, house him, or pay any charge for him, 
unless an express stipulation is made in the bond. In exceptional 


torirlisitovortunotlie principal remains unpaid, wo arc bbnnd to pay the intoroat. 
At the end of ovoiy year the account will ho made up and receipt taken from yon 
for tiio amount p:dd and Wo anil centinno to act op to tho conditions detailed above. 
'When the wholo amount la paid this document will be token back from you duly 
endorsed. 

Executed tho 24th of Hay 1881. 

■TVitncsscs, Signed 

Signed ......... . 

(3) Bita,Dy4va, andQurappa, sons of Hahler Bfta, IMiw in Islur in Sirei, in 

favour of Subaya HcgdC) son of Krishna Hegdc, living in Chippigo in Sirsn Wo 
hnvo this 'day hoirowcdfrom you Rs. GO required for tho marriage of one of us Vyiva. 
Wo oro not in a position to pay back this amount to you, but in its placo 
agree to tho foUou’ing conditions J Ono of us throe will properly serve at your place 
and the sum of Bs.lS, tlie salary agieed, will go towards the payine^ 
piindpal amount and this scrvico will continno till tlio whole omonnt is paid. Then 
this ewumeut will be taken back" from you duly endorsed. If any 

xeasonablo cause the service is denied any. day contrary to tho conditions of this 
contract, wc agree to pay yon in one' lump sum the amount that may remain 
unpaid till that day, together with interest at 23 per cent which will be onl^ated 
on the amount then duo. This bond will then be taken back duly endorsed. As 
wo have promised to pay off tho debt by eonico, tho responsibaity of onswormg yon 
rests with ijl throe of ns, should wo by acting contrary to tho conditions of this 
agreement break our tilth with you. This bond is oxooutod with onr full consent 
this day the 3rd of Jane 1881. . 

Witnesses, • Signed 

(4) SIiMTO bin iialla Halsyar, living in Ilappigo in tho Kalmni village of ICamr in 
Sirei, in favour of Naruabhotto sou of Sliaukarbbatta, also Jmng m Hippigo. On 
this day I have borrowed from you Ks. 100 for my marrmgo. I am imoblo to pay 
this amount in a lump sum ns I have no otlior assistance. I have thoreforo agreed 
before these persons to iiay off this amount by service. My monthly iiay will bo 
one rupee, .mu yon will nlso give mo ovoiy year a blanket, a waistoloth five yards long, 
and alieadscarf three yards long, and for tho use of my info a robe and two bodices. 
Both of us will work at your place. My pay wiH go toivards the cloarmg oE the 
debt It before tho debt is eloared wo keep away from your service and attend, 
some ono else, wo will underM tho punishment awarded to ns ot tho purkar tor 
our failure to abide by the conditions of this contract, and after the punishment is 
nndorgonc, we will labour at your plaeo and thna clear off the debt _ Also we wiU not 
conduct ourselves contraiy to tho conditions mentioned ahoTC. TOis sernoo bond is 
oxrcntod with my ploamro and consent, this day the Ilth of Oatooer loot. 

Witnesses, ' . 

, Signed • • . * 
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cases avliere the bondsman is very needy, the creditor supplies his 
ordinary wants. The master has no powerto transfer his right over 
the bondsman, except with the bondsman’s consent. If the hbonrer 
refuses to serve his master daring the term of his engagement, the 
master has no legal redress. The civil courts do not help the 
master in enforcing his labourer’s services even in cases of written 
bonds. Labour is seldom pledged esce^ by men of the lower olassos, 
Holayars, Mhfirs, Mukris, Dhivara, Parvars, OhdialvAdis, Agers, 
Lheds, Hulsvdra, Kengars, Kusals, Kordrs, Bnttals, Bellers, and 
Hatgdrs, who are forced to Imrr ow to moot mawinge osponses. About 
twenty labour bonds wero brought for registration in the Sirs! and 
Siddapnr sub-divisions in the year ISSO. 

Labour is pledged chiefly for household work and for work in 
fields. In spice gardens poor Havjg women, in return for 


rice 


food and clothing, serve in the liouseholds of Ilavigs, doing house 
work and helping to water the garden. Mon of the degraded castes 
who pledge their labour generally live in the gardens of their 
pratectors or on the outskirts of towns or villages in small bamboo 
and palmrieaf huts. 

In 1800, the yearly wages of hired male servants who were 
generally engaged by the year wore £2 8s. (Rs. 24), besides 
threo meals a day and once a year a blanket and a handkorobief. 
The women, who were hired by the day, were paid about three 
pounds (li»hcy.i) of rough riceandabontlid.fl anna) a day in cash.* 
The money wage of both skilled and imskillod labour has risen 
considerably during the fifty-eight years ending 1881. Prom 1824 
to 1859 the monthly wnges of a palauquin-boarer or hamal wore 
Us. 3^. (Rs. Sj), and of on ordinary unskilled labonrer from 
Cs. 3d. to Tb. Cd. (Rs. - Rs. 3}). Tho monthly wages of a 
carpenter or skilled labourer varied during tho sumo thirty-six years 
from 11s. 3rf. to 15s. (Rs 5|-Rs. 7^). Paring the next four years 
(18GO-1803) the monthly wages of a Itamal or palanquin-bearer 
remained at 15s. (Rs. 7J), and of on ordinaiy unskilled labourer at 
11s. 3d. (Rs. 5§)j but carpenter’s wages nearly doubled varying from 
£1 28. Gd. to £1 10s. (Rg IH-Rs. 15). During the last sixteen 
years (1864-1880), both skfiled and nu^cilled labourers have been 
paid_ by the day, tho ^skilled labourer getting one shilling to two 
shillings and the harnU or pnlonquin-bearer Cd. to 9d. The ordinory 
nnskillod labouror’s wnges. have varied considerably daring these 
sixteen yeara. For the first two years he was paid 6d. (4 «ns.) a dity, 

, ^ ■ivngea rose to 6}d. (4i ans.), from 

1873 to pr5 they were between 4Jd. and 9d. (3 am. and Gans.).dnring 
i^® varied from 4Jd. to 12d. (3-8 ans.), and 

from 1878 to 1880 they wero between 3Jd. and 9d. (2|.6 ms.). 

At present (1882), the or^nary day wages of unskilled workmen 
are, for men 4Jd. to 9d. (3-6 ans.), for women 3d, to djd, (2«3 uns.),., 
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and for oliildren l^d. to Sd. (1 -2 ana.).-. Twenty years ago the rates 
were 3d. (2 ana.) for a n:ianj2id. (l^aTzs.) for a woman, and l^d. 
(1 anna) for a boy oir girl. The workmen employed in the Karwfir 
cotton presses are paid, 7id.tofi|d. (5-44 ans.) for a man, 44d. to 3fd. 
(3-24 ana.) for a woman, 3d. (2 ana.) for a boy, and 24 d. (14 ana.) for 
a girl. The monthly wages of a mason vary hrom £2 8s. dd- (^s. 24§) 
in Kdrwdr to £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in Knmta and Sirsij those of 
a carpenter, from £2 8s. 9d. (Rs.24§) in Kdrwdr to £1 17s. 6d. 
(Rs. 18|) in Sirs! and £1 10s. (Rs, 15) in Knmta; and those 
of a blacksmith from £2 8s. 9d. (He. 244) in Kdrwdr to £2 5s. 
(Rs. 221) in Sirsi and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in Knmta. All day-workers 
are sometimes and field labonrers ore generally paid in grain. Wages 
are paid daily, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly according to 
circnmstances. ' 

Of late years the position of day-labonrers has been improved by 
the demand for labonr in the pnblio works and forest departments 
and by the spread of tillage. No special classes of day-labonrers 
save money. Savings are generally spent in buying clothes or in 
making ornaments mr women and children. A large number of 
workmen spend part of their income on liquor, Mhdrs, Dhods, and 
Ghdmbhdrs being excessively fond of drink. The service of women 
and children is specially required in the fields daring four seasons 
in the year, for weeding and transplanting in Juno and Jnly, for 
harvesting in October and November, for watching in November 
and December, and' for lioo-hnsking between January and March. 
At other times they are employed on the roads and other public 
works. In spite of the' increase in the supply which has followed 
the restriciaons on wood-ash or humri tillage, the local demand for 
unskilled labour is in excess of tho supply. It is met by outsiders 
■from Qoa, Hatnfigiri,' South' Kdnara, and Malabdr. 

Yearly price details, with tho exception of tho rates for 1828 and 
for 1832, are available for tho fifty-nine years ending 1882. Daring 
these fifty-nine years the rupee price of rice of the second sort, 
which is tho staple grain of the district, varied from fourteen pounds 
in 1864 to sixty-four pounds in 1842 and averaged forty pounds. 
Tho whole fifty-nine years may be divided into seven periods. In 
the first period of eighteen years (1824-1841), in which figures for- 
1828 and 1832 are not available, tho prices averaged fifty pounds, 
tho lowest being fifty-eight pounds in 1829 and 1830 and tho 
ihighest foriy-two in 1826. The second period of three years (1842- 
1844) with an average price of sixly-two pounds tho rupee, was a 
time of voiy cheap grain, sixty-four pounds in 1842 being the 
lowest and fifty-nine pounds in 1843 tho highest. Tho third period 
of twelve years (1845-1856), with an average of fifty-one pounds 
was one of moderate prices, tho highest being forty pounds in 1856 
and the lowest sixty pounds in 1851 and 1852. Prices rose high 
in tho fourth period of seven years (1857-1863) with thirty-three 
pounds tho lowest in 1857 and 1858 and twenty-five the highest in. 
1863 and an average of thirty pounds. In the fifth period .of six 
years (1864-1809) with on avenago of seventeen pounds, there was 
a further rise with twenty-two .pounds tho lowest in 1868 ond 
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fourteen thehigbeatiu 186i.. In the sixtli jierlo'd of eight years _ 
(1870-1877) with an avotago of twenty-six pounds, prices were 
lower than in tlie fifth period, hut thoy woro still high with thirty 
pounds the lowest in 1875 and tw’enty-two pounds the highest in 
1877. During the seventh period of five years (1878-1882) prices 

remained high, the average being twenty pounds ; in the first two 
years they rose from eighteen pounds in 187S to sovontDon in 
1879 ; they then fell to twenty pounds in 1880 and to twenty-four in 
1881 and 1882. Tlie details are : 


Kdi’am Orain Prices, lS2i-lSSl, 
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-Though convictions for using false weights and measures are 
unknown, weights and measures ai-o perhaps less uniform in Kdnara 
than in any par t of the Bombay Presioency. Each sub-division and 
many petty divisions have thoir own weights and measures. 

Precious stones and pearls are not sold by wTsight Jin KAuara. 
Small pearls are sold by the laddi or string of twenty-five to 
150. Darge pearls and other precious stones are sold singly. 
Gold and silver are sold by small weights which vary in different 
places. Two sets of weights are common. One table is, six grains of 
rice' one mmyi or nbrns seed, rix ginijis one anna, and sixteen annas 
one fofa._ The other table is, sis graios of rice one p?i»yi or a^'ns seed, 
twenty-eight gunju one varinTc, and varUtlts one Ma . In some 
places a slight variation oonure rn the first set of weights and a . 
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luaujtdt, which is equal in woighi to iwo guujis, is soinctitucs added 
to the table. Goa goldsmiths uso weights of their own which nro 
similar to those in use in tho Konhnn. These are, six grains of rico 
one gitnjij eight gtinjis ono vuisn, and twelve imt«i« one toil.* Tho 
tola is geuoralljr represented bj* tho standard rtipoo which weighs 
four guiijh loss thnn tho real tola of ninety-six gunjts. Twenty 
such to/(fsiu Karwnr andtwonty-fonrin other places innho ono sher. 

Tho weights in nso for copper, brass, tin, lead, iron, and stool 
are, in Kdnviir ICumtn nnd Ilnliyiil, twenty iolda one sher, two 
shcrv or forty iolth ono ratlal or EnglLsh pound, twcnt 3 '-eight 
raltah one man, nnd twenty mmisono hhandt. In IIonAvnr YollApnr 
nnd Ankoln, tho table is twenty-four /ehfs ono sher, si.x shers ono 
pdnehsher, two pnHch-shcrs ono dhaila, four dhadas ono man, and 
twentj’ mnns one khnmU. In Siddilpnr a similar tnblo is current, 
Imt tho prt)ic/i-s/icr i<5 omitted nnd tho dhadaw onlj* twelve s/jcra. 
In Sirsi tho corresponding weights nro, twontj’-fonr lolds ono 
sher, 2j-J shers ono addisher, two addfdiers ono jm»eh-shcr, two 
jslnrh~*hcrs ono dhada, four dhadds one man, nnd twenty mans ono 
Uiandi. In the potty divi«ion of Bhnikal tho weights nro twenty- 
fonr lohi* ono sher, 11 i shers and four lo}us ono dhada, four dhadas 
ono wan, and twenty mans ono Martdt ; in hinndgod twentj' Mas 
one sher, 12i shers ono dhada, fonr dhadas ono man, eight mans 
ono hem, and herns ono hhandt", nnd in Snpn twenty tolas 
ono sher, shers ono pandt-shcr nnd 2j»anc/»-<i7ier« ono dhada, Colfco 
nnd cotton, spices nnd condiments, butter nnd clnrificd bnttor, sugnr 
nnd iDolnssc.s, sandalwood and ebony, hides nnd liorns, dntos nnd 
almonds, beet and mutton, and bctolnuts nro also in each sub-division 
and peltj* division sold according to tho weights used in tho solo of 
tho less precious metals. Qnnpowdcr nnd sliot nro sold bj' tho pound 
of forty tolas. At Iho snb-divihionnl hcad-qnnrlcr.s charcoal nnd 
firewood nro weighed nnd sold hj* Englieh pounds, quarters or siians, 
hundredweights, and tuns. In other places firewood is sold by tho 
hc'id or cart load. 

Two kinds of capacity measures nro in nso in KAunra, ono for 
grain, tho other for liquids. Tlio grain monsurcs arc, for KdrwAr 
nnd Ankoln, thirty-two tolas one dtra, six <Uvds ono kudav, twenty 
hidacs ono hbandi, nnd twenty khandis ono hmh’, for Knmtn 
■ nnd Hon.'lvnr, nine Mas one solga, two solgcs ono arral, two arvals 
ono sidde, two stddes ono sher, Ihroo shers ono kudav, fonrtcon 
hudavs ono mvdi, twenty kudars ono khandi, nnd forty-two niudis 
ono korji-} for Ilalij'fil ninoty-sLx tolas ono sher, tw’O shers ono p«di, 
two jmdwono chillc, bixtoon chillrs ono vakkal, two vakkals ono 
hern, nnd ten hertts ono khandi ; for yellnpnr ninoty-six Mas ono 
sher, two shers ono p«u, two pdvs ono eltitlo, two chiilos ono liolga, 
nnd In only kohjiis ono khandi } hr Sirsi niiiefj'-six ioMs ono sher, 
four shers ono holga, Iwoiily kolgtis ono khandi, nnd twontj' Jehandis 
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one ZiiVc or big hliandtj for Sidditpnr thirty-six tolas one siddo, 
two siddes one kolga, and twenty Jcolgds one cMtni-Jcliandi ; for 
the petty division of Bhatkal twenty-eight tolas one aiddo, four 
eiddes one hdne, two hanes one kolga, five kolgds one kalshi, and four 
kahilis one mudi or khandga} and for the petty division of Mnndgod 
140 tolas one pdv, two pdvs one cliitte, thirty-two chitles one 
andge, two andgea one heru, and four herus one khandi. Liquid 
measures aro the same for milk, oil, palm-juice and sugarcane-juice. 
Tho table current in Kdrwdr is four tolas one navtwng, eight navtdngs 
one slier, teashers onodhada, and four dhadds one man ; that in Ankola 
is thirty-throe tolas one aidde, four siddes one ehemhii, and sixty- 
seven siddes one lidnc ; that in Kumta is twenty-four tolas one shcr, 
BiTLshers ono pdnch-aher,aadit\to panch-shers one dhada; in Hondvar 
thirty-six tolda one aher, f oar sliera one pdneh-slier, eight pdneh-sliers 
one man, and two mane one Mdu; in Hnliydl, twenty tolds one slier, 
three sliers one ckamlm, and sixteen cUembua one man-, in TelI4pnr, 
forty tolas one rattal, three rattals one ehemlm, and sixteen chcmhws 
one man; in Sirsi twenty-four toZde one slier, twelve shsrs one dhada, 
ioav dhadds one man, and twenty mans one khandi; in Sidd.ipur 
there is but one measuio of twenty-four tolds called a slier; in Bhatkal 
twenty-eight tolda one sidde, four siddes one -hdne, and ten hanes 
one man; and in Mnndgod twenty tolda one slier, 12^ shers one 
dliade, four dtiades one man, eight mans one hern or naga, and 2^ 
herus or nagas one khandL InSupa tho same grain and liquid 
measures aro current as in Haliydl. 

Cotton and woollen cloth, silks and brocades, and tape ore sold by 
the yard. Waistoloths, women’s robes, and women’s bodice cloths are 
sold singly or in pairs. Bamboos, oowdung cakes, betel leaves, matted 
cocoa leaves or zaps, hewn stones, sngarcanes, fruit, and fish, and 
bricks and tiles aro sold by number. Grass and hay are sold by tho 
hundred bundles or pulis. Firewood, except at sub-divisional head- 
quarters, is sold by the head or cart load. Bamboo matting is 
measured by tho surface and sold by the cubit. Hough hewn stones, 
granite rubble and sand gravel and earth are sold by the brass of 100 
cubic feet. Coir rope is sold by the bundle of 100 cubit lengths. 
Timber is measured according to the following table, 1 J inohes 
one visoa, twenty visvds one vds, five vdsas one quarter, and four 
quarters one khandi. Lime is sold by capacity measures of twenty 
kudava one khandi, and twenty khandis one hmh. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TRADE AND CRAFTS. 

SECTION L— COMMUNICATIONS. 

Its •■sea'bonrtl of fiovciity-sixinilt's, itslnrgo estuaries and narimUe 
rivens and backwaterf, And the easiness of some of its bill-passes iiavc 
in all times of selllcd government attracted a considcrablo trade to 
tl>e TCdnara coast. The chief rivers of the diatxdct, the KiUinadi 
svliich is navigable for twenty miles ns far ns Kadrn, the Gancfis’nli 
for fifteen miles ns far ns Gnndhalln, the Tadri for fifteen jniles ns 
far ns Uppiupatmi, and the Shirtivnti for seventeen miles ns far as 
GeiNxippa, which have all largo estuaries and ports near their 
months, give much facility for inland traffic by binnll boats of one 
to nine tons. Besidoa along the rivers, from very early times, the 
cloth and iron of the inland districts, and the local pepper betelnut 
Migar and sandalwood probably camo in head-loads anti on bullock 
and RSh back down the Anslii, tnc Kniga, the Arbail, the Beriinnni, 
the Gcrsniron, and other Snhyiidri passes. No trace or tradition 
rciuains of c.srly llindn roads or hill-pasi.es. During the Rccond 
half of the eiglib'cntli ccntuiy, Haidar paved boinc of the hill-passes 
with latcrile and granite and clean-d aomo foot-paths through the 
forests. Traces of these foot-jiaths, which arc known ns Haidar’s 
Paths, remain near the Bingi and Kadra liills, and at Kndvnd, Sndn- 
hhivgnd, and ilirjnn. "When, after the fall of Seringfijitnin (175)9) 
the district came into the possession of the English, there were no 
made roads except foot-paths connecting the chief towns. The hill- 
passes were rugged and iinnracticahle, those chiefly u.scd boiim tho 
Tinai, tho Anshi, tho Knign, tho Arbail, Iho Dovinmni, and tho 
Oersappn.* 

Since the English conquest eoraimmicntions have been greatly 
improved. New high rontls liavo heeii built nml hill-passes opened 
joining tho district with the Boniliay Karniltnk, the NnsAiii’s 
dominions, BellArl, and Maisur. There arc Beventecn chief passes, 
two in Kltrwdr, liio Gopshitta and Jfaign ; two in Tlondvnr, Hogevadi 
and Gnndil'katta ; six in Supn, Tinai, Ivuvoshi, Diggi, Kundiil, 
Dhokarpa, and Anshi ; two in Yclldpur, Gniiesligudi and Arbail ; 


1 Paring llio Briti*Ii optmtlona in mijijiort of the Pciiliira in 1802, six l.-poumlora 
with niililary stores and tiroiwlons wiro moved from Oon to Usliyil across tiio Tinai 
pt»a, wilt’ll tiio piss vtasopomdond n inlred. Pokoof WolliiiBlon s Poapstclicv Iniiio, 
In, .SS2, .“iS'k esfi. SvlUsl provisions, (.i iril Isom, and rlco vvi ro often laTton from 
Oiiv by tlin Tinttl piss for tlie troops tlion in Nortli jtCdimrs, Uitto, I53V3S. Troojw from 
Mftugslur iRtrc niovid to by the Aihxd iwas w January 1603. Ditto, ot J, 
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four in Sirsi, Vadi, Devimani, Nilkund, and Dodainani ; and one in 
Sidddpur, Gersappa. Of these seventeen pas.ses the three niost 
important are the Arhail in Yelldpur, the Devimani in Sirsi, and 
the Gersaijpa in Siddfipur.' 

Of the two Kdnvdr passes the Gqpshitta lies twelve miles 
noith-east of Kdrwdr, and joins ICadra with Saddshivgad. The 
Kaiga pass, about twenty miles east of Kdrwdr, is crossed by 
the Kda’wdr-TelWpur road and is not yet wholly passable by carts. 
Of the two Hondvar hill-passes, the Ilogevadi, twenty-two south- - 
cast of Hondvar, and the Gundil-katta, fifteen miles south-east 
of. Hondvar, am the .southmost Sahyddri passes with bulloek- 
tracks leading into lilaisiu’; tliey ai’C seldom used. Of the six 
Supa passes the Tinai, thirty miles nortli-wcst of Supa and twenty- 
one miles long; the Kuvesln, fifteen miles noi-th-west of Supa 
and thirteen miles long ; tlie Diggi, seventeen miles west of ‘Supa’ 
and eighteen miles long; the Kundal, twenty-two miles south- 
west ot Supa and seven miles long ; and the Dhokarpa, twenty-five 
miles north of Kdrwdr and six miles long, are in the west of 
Supa, and all meet the Kadra-Bclgaum road by the Anshi pass. 
These are bnUoelc-tracks, all lending into Portuguese territorj*, 
^d are chiefly used for the import of cheap salt and salted food 
fi-om Goa into Supa and other adjoining British districts above the 
Sahyddris. The Anshi, about twenty-five miles south-west of Supa, . 
is crossed Iw the Kddra-Belgaum road. Of the two Telldpur hill- 
passes the Ganeshgudi hill-pass which lies nine miles west of Yclld- 
pur is crossed by the YelMpur-Kadra road. The Ai-bail lies tu'clvo 
miles smith of Yelldpui’, and over it mns the metalled and bridged 
Kdrwdr-Dhdrwdr road from eighteen to twenty-four feet broad. 
Of tlie four Sirsi passM, the Vadi pas.s, about twenty-four miles west 
of Sirsi, has a road tliirty-two miles long from Sirsi to Hillur, not 
practicable for carts. The Devimani lies twenty-one miles south of 
birsi and seventeen east of Kumta, and is eros-sed by the metalled 
and bridged Kumta-Dhdrwfir road -which is eighteen to twenty-four 
feet broad. The Nilkund hill-pass, about sixteen miles westof Sirsi, 
has a cart-road up to the foot of the pass from Kumta to AmndnU ; 
on theDhdrwdr-Kumtaroad. The Dodnmanihill-pasa, about thirty ' 
miles west of Sirsi, has a hullock-track eighteen miles long from 
BUgi to Mankihnil, where it joins the Nilkund road. The Giasapna 
hill-pass ill Sidddpur lies about fifteen miles south-west of Sidddpur 
and is crossed by a metalled road from the port of Gersappa to 
Talguppa in Maisur. ^ 

lliere arc four main lines of roads, beginning from the north, the 
Kddra-Belgaum road by Supa and the Anshi pass, fiftj--two miles 
mng ; the Knrwdr-Dhdi-wdr road by Yelldpur and the Arhail pass 
74$ miles long ; the Kumta-Dhdrwdr road by Sii-si and the Dovimani 
pass, 78 J miles long ; and the Ankola-Bclki coast road, about aoventv- 
three mdes long. The Kndra-Belgaum road by Supa, Halh-fil, and 
the An^ihi pass, fifty-two miles long, leads into Bolgaum atShotoiia 
It IS murumed or trap-gravelled, partially bridged, and during tbo 


1 t)ctan> of these hill-pAsscs are given tinder Places of Interest. 
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.fair season is passable by carts. Dating the rains when the nnmei^us 
* brandies of the KAlinadi overflow their banks, communication is kept • 
up by tempozary bamboo and wood fooh-biidges. The road passes 
through beautiful foi-est and hill scenery. Besides a district bunga- 
'low at HaliyiO and a travellers’ bungalow at Supa, it has a number 
of rest-houses or dharmshdlds at convenient distances. The Kdrwfir- 
Dhdrwdr road by Yellitpur and the Axbail pass, 74| miles long 
and eighteen to twenty-four feet broad, meets the Dharwdr frontier 
at Sangtikop The road is bridged and metalled throughout with 
schist granite and gneiss. About £127,830 (Rs. 12,78,300) were spent 
in making the first eighteen miles from Kdrwiir and in widening 
the rest. Its^yedrly repairs cost about £3300 (Es. 33,000). It has 
five travellers' bungalows, beginning from Karwdr one each at 
Kdrwai’, Sanksal,’ Arbail, Telldpur, and Kirvatti. The Kumta- 
Dhdrwar road by Sirsi and the Devimani pass, \vith a length of 
78J miles and a breadth of twenty to twenty-four feet, meets the 
Dhdrwdr frontier at Yergatti or Ergata. Except for tlie fii-st four 
miles and _ a half from Kumta, the road is metalled throughout 
Avitli granite and scliist. It is also bridged except at Devgi three 
miles irozn Kaiata, where the Tadii is crossed by ferry boats It 
■ has eight travellers’ bungalows, beginning from Kiunta one each 
at Kumta, Katgal, Devimani, Samplcand, Sirsi, Ekambi, Falla, and 
Mundgod. . The outlay in making the road is not recorded ; its yearly 
. repairs amount to about £3400 (JRs. 34,000). The Ankolo-Belki road 
is a coast cart-road seventy-three miles long. . It has five travellers’ ' 
bzmgalows, beginning from the north one each'at Ankrola, Gokarn, 

“ Miijdn, Kondvar, and Murdeshvar. In addition to these trmik-roads 
many bi'anch lines have boon made of which the following may be 
noticed. The Kumta-Dhdrwdr road has been joined by eight branch 
lines : Beginning from the Dhdrwdr frontier, at Mundgod, by the 
Mundgod-Yelldpur road twenty-five miles long ; at Falla, by the 
bridged and metalled Palla-Bankdpur road of two miles made at a 
cost of £76 (Rs. 750); at Ekambi, by the bridged and metalled 
Ekambi-Samasgi road of six miles ; at Sirsi by three roads, the 
bridged .unmetalled Sirsi-Baiiavdsi road of fourteen miles with a 
travellers’ bungalow at Banavdsi, the Sirsi- Yelldpur local fund fair 
weather iy>ad neither bridged nor metalled of thhi>y miles, and the 
Sirsi-Kodhani local fimd road temporarily bridged and 'unmetalled 
; of thirtj'-three miles with a travellers’ bungalow at Sidddpur and at 
Kodkani ; at Sampkand, by the Sampkand-Kumta road through the 
• Nilkund pass, unmetalled, partially bridged and partially passable 
for carts, of thirty-one miles with a travellei-s’ bungalow at Santgal , 
and at Katgal by tho schist-metalled Katgal-Dppinpattan road, a 
mile long and connecting the main, lino with Uppinpatton, the 
higliest navigable point on the Tadi-i river. 

The Kdrwdr-Dhdrwdr road isjoined by seven branch lines : Begin- 
ning from the Dhdrwdr frontier, it is joined at Yelldpur by lout 
hranch roads, the unmetolled and temporarily bridged Yolldpur- 
Bankdpur cart-road of about twenty-nine miles with an iron bridge 
at Siddl^mdi built at a cost of about £7500 (Rs. 76,000).; the 
Yelldpur-Kaiga bridged cart-road of about fifty-four miles, which, 
built at a co,st of about £34,600 (Rs. 3,46,000), was abandoned as a 
» 81G-C 
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Provincial road and has been completed (1882) at a cost o£ about 
£1600 (Rs.16,000) and is maintained from local fun^ ; the Yollilpur- 
Barbalh fair -weatlier road by Ganeshgadi of eighteen n<ilni; ; 
and the Yelld^ur-HaliyJll temporarily bridged fair weather road of 
thirty miles with three masomy bridges built at a cost of about 
£6000 (Rs. 60.000) ; at Hebbul, two mues south of Sunksdl, bv the 
Hebbul-Sdnikatta unmetalled and bridged road of about eighteen 
miles leading to the mouth of the Tadri ; at Agsor, about eight miles 
west of Hemml, by the Agsur-Sirsi- temporarily bridged and trap- 
gravelled or murumed road, about forty -tliree miles long and 
passable for carts thirty-three miles from Sirsi to the steep top of 
the Vadi pass ; and at Ballignli, about six miles west of Agsur, by tlie 
unmetalled Agsur- Ankola road, of two miles. Tlie Kadia-Belgaum 
road is met by four branch roads and four passes : Be^uning from 
theDhilrwdr frontier, at Haliyal by three roads, the Kalghatgi- 
Holiydl fair weather road of fourteen miles ; the HaliydJ-Dhdrwdr 
bridged and unmetalled road of four miles; and the HeUyfl- 
Belgaum bridged and immotalled mad of nine miles to Lingammat 
built at a cost of about £5141) (Bs. 51,400) ; and at Supa by the 
partially bridged fair weather forest road of about twenty-four 
miles. The four hill-passes connected with the EadTa-Belgaum 
road are, the Kuveriii of thirteen miles, the Digi of eighteen, the 
Kuudal of seven, and the Dhokai^m of si.v. All of them are bullock 
teacks joining the Kadra-Belgnnm road with Goa territory. 

Besides these branch roads, there ate five lines unconnected with 
any of the tnink roads. The Gersappa-Talgappa road of about 
twenty-five miles lends by the well-known Kodkam falls to Talgap^ 
on the Maisur frontier. IHie road is unmctnlled but bridged mosuy 
with temporary wooden bridges. It has a travellers’ bungalow at 
Kodkatii. The road was built in 1854 at a cost of about £7850 
(Bs. 78,500). Botli the Sidddpur-Maisnr road of five miles bridged 
but not metalled, and the Banavasi-Maisui’ fair sveather road of four 
miles, lead into Maisur. The Konay-Kodilrig bridged and metalled 
road of two miles, is an extension of the Kniwar-Dhnrwfir road ; 
and the Usoda-Tinai fair-weather road bj'' Jagalbet, of four miles, 
joins the Supa-Haliydl road with the Tinai liill-pass. 

Of thirteen toll-bars eight are on Provincial and five are on Local 
Fund roads. Of the eight Provincial toll-bars three are on the 
Kilnvdv-Dhnrwdr rood by tlie Aibnil pass, one each at Amadalli, 
Sunksdl, and Telldpur ; three on the Aumtd-Dhdrwdr road by the 
Devimani pass, one each at Ekambi, Kilikeni, and Eamangiili ; one 
on the Gersappa-Talgappa road the Gersappa pass at Malemane ; 
and one on the Dhdrwir-Tinaighdt road by Supa and Haliydl at 
Tinai. Of the five local fund toll-bars two are on the Sanksol- 
Eumta road, one each at Guudbolla and Bargi ; one on the Sirsi- 
Bumta road by the Bilkund pass at Santgal ; and two on the Sid- 
ddpui-Kodkani road, one each at Sidddpur and Biller. The toll 
revenue amounted to about £5180 (Bs. 51,800} in 1882 against 
£5250 (Bs. 52,500) in 1881, that is a fall of about £70, the 
Provincial receipts in 1882 being £■1850 (Bs. 48,600) against £4815 
(Bs. 48,150) in 1881, and the local fimd receipts to £330 (Bs. 3300) 
against £435 (Rs. 4350). 
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supplied though less completely wth the same articles as the first 
class hungalows and charge a daily fee of Is. (8 ana). Tlw jtfirwfir 
Provincial first cla.ss bungalow, at the ' village of Baitkul on tlic 
Kilnvdr-Dhdnvili’ wad, was built in 1 866 at a cost of £995 (Rs.99o0) 
It is, a latorite-huilt bungalow with a tiled roof and has three I largo 
rooms, two dressing-i'ooms, and tlu*ee bath-rooms, with onl-houses. 
Of the three Aiikola bungalows tho Sunksdl Provincial bungalow 
on tho Kdiwdr-Dhniwdr road was built from local funds in 1808 at a 
cost of JE93 (Rs. 930). It ismud-walled, tale-roofed, and hastwo i-oonis, 
verandas, and out-houses. The Ankola local fund bungalow on the 
Ankola-Kumta road was built in 1833 at a cost of £18 (Bs. 139). It 
is mud-walled, tbatch-roofed, and lias two rooms and out-houaes. 
Tlie Gundbala loc.!,! fund bungalow on the Hircgutti-Hebul road 
-was built in 1828 at a cost of £18 (Rs. 180). It is mud-walled and 
tile-roofed and has tw'o rooms witli out-houscs. Of the five Krunto 
bimgnlows the Eumta first class Provincial bungalow, at the village 
of Hali-Hervatti on the Kumta-Dbfii’war wad, 'was built in 1856 
at a coat of £19-1' (Rs. 1940) and was repaired in 1871 from local 
fimds at a cost of £19 (Bs. 190). It is lateiite-built and tile- 
loofed, and ba,s two rooms with out-houses. The Katgal Provincinl 
bungalow on the Kumta-Dhiirwdr road w’ns built in 1855 at n cost 
of £91 (Rs. 910). It is mud-walled and tbateb-wofed, and bos two' 
woms and out-liouaes. The SantgoJ first class local fund bungalow' 
on tho Kumta-Sirsi road through the Nilkund pass was built in 
1842 at a cost of £51 (Rs. 610) and repaired in 1878 fium local 
funds at a cost of £60 (Rs. 600). It is mud-woRed and tile-roofed, 
and has four rooms and ont-houses. The Goknni local fund bunga- 
low on the coast bridle road was built ,in 3 825 at a cost of £43 
(Ife. 430). It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has three rooms 
with out-houses. The Mitjdn local fund bungalow’ on tlie Ankolo- 
Bclki coast road was built in 1834 at a cost of £10 (Rs. 100), 
and x-epaired in 1S7S from local funds, at a cost of £60 (Bs. 600). 
It is mud-walled and tile-roofed, and has three rooms ^vith out- 
houses. Of the HonAvnr bungalow's tho Hondvnr first class local 
fund bungalow on the Ankola-Belki coast wad was built in 1846 
from local funds at a 'cost of £208 (Rs. 2080). It is latcvitc-built 
and tUe-roofed, and lias six woms and ont-houses. At Murdeshvat 
a small mud-walled buil^g is used as a travellers’ bungalow for 
which no fees ore charged. It 'is maintained by local funds. Tlie 
Supa Provincial bungalow, at the tillage of Ronadi near Supa on 
the Kadra-Bolgaum road by the Anshi pass, w'as built in 1872 from 
local funds at a cost of £100 (Rs. 1000). It is brick-buDt and 
tile-roofed, and has one large room and ont-houses. Of the five 
Yollapur bungalow’s tho YeUdpur first class Provincial bungalow 
on the ^rwdr-DLdrwar road by the Arbail pass was built in 
1868 from Imperial and local funds at a cost of £913 (Rs. 9180) 
It is brick-huilt and tRe-wofed, and has four rooms and out-houses 
The Arbail Provincial bungalow on the Kslrwdr-Dlwli-wdr road 
was built in 18 GS from local funds at a co.st of £I02 (Rs. 1020) 

It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has one room, verawda 
and out-houses. Tho Kirt.-atti Pronneial bungalow on the KdnviJr 
Dhnrwrtr road was, built in 1868 at a cost of £99 (Rs. 990) jjtid 
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repaired in 1870 at a cost of £57 (Ks. 570), both from local funds. 
It is latcrite-bniltnnd tile-roofed and has two rooms and out-bonses. 
The Pnlla Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dhdrwdr road was 
built in 1824 at a cost of £22 (Ka. 220). -It is brick- walled and 
tbateb-roofed, and bas two rooms and out-bonses. Tlie Mundgod 
Pro^ncial bungalow on the Kumta-Dhdrwar road was built in 1855 
at a cost of £70 (Rs. 700). It is brick-walled and tbateb-roofed, and 
, has two rooms and out-bonses. Of tbo five Sii-si bungalows the Sirsi 
first class Provincial bungalow on tbo Kumta-Dhdrwar road was 
built in 1848 at a cost of £261 (Rs. 2610). It is lateritc-buKt and 
tile-roofed, and has two rooms and out-bonses. Tlic Devimani 
Provincial bungalow on tbo Kumta-Dlinrwar road was built in 1855 
at a cost of £182 (Rs. 1820) and repaired in 1870 from local funds 
at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800). It is stone-built and tUc-roofed, and 
1ms two jTooms and out-bonses. The Sampknnd Provincial bnngalow 
on the Kumta-Dbdrwdr road was built in 1855 at a cost of £68 
(Rs. 680) and rcpaii-cd in 1871 frem local funds at a cost of £30 
(Rs. 800). It is mud-walled, and bamboo and tile roofed, and bas 
two rooms and out-houscs. Tlie Ekambi Provincial bungalow on the 
Kumta-Dbnrwar road was built in 1865 at a cost of £70 (Rs. 700). 
It is mud-walled and tbateb-roofed, and bas two rooms and out- 
bousca The Banavdsi Prosniicial bungalow on the Sirsi-Banavasi 
road W 0 .S built in 1828 at a cost of £10 (Rs. 160). It is mud- 
wallcd and tlititcb-roofcd, and has one room and ont-bouses. Of 
the three Sidditpur bungalows, tbo Sidddnur local fund bungalow, 
at tbo village of Kondli on tbo Sirsi-Kookani road, was built in 
1 808 at a cost of £65 (Rs. 050) and ropmred in 1871 and 1874 at a 
cost of £07 (Rs. 970), both times from local funds. It is mud-walled 
and tile-roofed and has four rooms and ont-bouses. The Kodkani 
first class local fund bungalow on tbo Gersappa-Talguppa xoad was 
built in 1872 from luipoiinl funds at a cost of £1463 (Rs, 14,050). 
It is stone-built and tilo-roofcd, and has seven rooms and out-bouscs. 
Besides the twenty-four travellers’ bungalows, tbero are three district 
bimgalows, one each at Sadfisbivgnd ill Kdrwdr, at Haliyfil in 
Snpa, and at Sirsi. The Saddsbivgad bnngalow is at the village of 
Cbitakul on a bill-top near the bigb-road lending )^rom Saddsbivgad 
into Goa. It is latcritc-built and tilo-roofcd, and has four rooms and 
out-bonses. It was bought for £120 (Rs. 1200) in tbo year 1872. 
Tlic Haliydl bungalow was built in 1827 at a cost of £18 (Rs. 180). 
It is brick-built and tile-roofed and bas a large room and out-bouses. 
liio Sirsi bungalow on tbo Kumta-Dbd.nvdr road was built in 1866 
frem Ihiperinf funds at a cost of £461 (Rs. 4160). It is latoi’ito- 
built and tilo-roofcd and has eLv rooms and out-houscs. 

Of rest-houses, which are called dharmsliilaa or cbarity-bouscs 
because travellers have free quarters, tbero are fifty, seven in 
Kdrwdr, six in Ankola, six in Kumta, six in Honuvai', nine in Supa, 
four in Yell.dpur, seven in Sirsi, and five in Sidddpur. Except somo 
wbicb arc brick-built in a quadrangular shape with a coui’tyard 
b» the ccntre,-tbc rcst-honsos as a rule are built of laterite with six 
to ten unconnected rooms and surrounded by a three feet high 
masonry parapet wall. Except live or six which arc roofed with 
tiiatch or palm leaves, the rest-houses arc lilc-roofccl. Though 
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\ritliout furniture, the accommodation is good and is sufficient to 
hold several families. Bach rest-house is supplied mth a well, built 
from local funds. Except two built by private individuals and 
three or four from Imperial and municipal funds, most of tlie rest- 
houses have been built from local fmids. Tlie average cost of a 
rest-house is about £100 (Bs. 1000). 

Except on the smaller rivers and creeks which, during the fair 
season, are fordable at low water, public ferries are kept on the ' 
chief rivers and creeks for the transport of'goods and passengers. 
Of thirty ferries maintained from local funds, two work only during 
the rainy season and the remaining twenty-eight throughout the 
year. Of these nine work over the Edlinodi, seven in Kdrwdr, 
and two in Supa ; thirteen in ICumta, six over the Tadri, four over 
the Gangdvali, and three over small creeks ; four in Hondvar, one 
each over the Shirdvati, the Haldipur, the Venktapur, and the 
Tudalli ; and two in Sirs! both across the Vardha. The two that 
work only during the rainy season have been lately opened from 
local funds aa public ferries, one on the Mavinhalla creek and the 
other at Manki in Honavar. The ferry revenue amounted to about 
£1664 (Rs, 16,540) in 1880, £1526 (Es. 16,250) in 1881, and £1576 
(Rs. 15,760) in 1882, tliat is a fall of £129 (Rs. 1290) in 1881 
compared to 1880, and a rise of £60 (Rs. 500) in 1882 compared to 
1881. 


Kdnara forms part of the Dhfirwdr postal division. Besides the 
chief receiving and disbursing office at Kdvwdr, it contains seven- 
teen sub and eleven viUago post offices. The chief disbursing 
office at Kdrwdr is in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly 
salary of £108 (Es.1080) with an establishment which costs £180 
(Rs. 1800) a year. The seventeen sub-offioes at Ankola, Bolegulli, 
Bonki-kol, Banavfisi, Bhatkal, Gokam, Haliydl, Sondvar, Kumta, 
Manki, Mundgod, Murdeshvar, Sadfishivgad, Sidddpur, Sirsi, Supa, 
andTclIdpur, are in charge of sub-postmasters, drawing £12 to 
£60 (Bs. 120- Rs. 600) a year. ,The eleven village post offices at 
Avarsa, Haldipur, Islur, Karki, Kasai'kode, Majali, Malgi, Mudgeri, 
Palla, Sambrani, and^^urolli are in clmrgc ,of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their paj’’ as schoolmastci's, yearly 
allowances varying from £2 8s. to £7 4 b. (Bs. 2+-Rs. 72). Letters 
are delivered at Kdrv^r by three postmen, at Kumta hy two, and 

at each of the remaining sub-omces by one postman, all drawinrr 
yearly salaries of £9 128. (Bs. 96), except one postman at Knnvdr 
who draws £12 (Bs. 120) a year. At the viUege post office letters 
are delivered by postal i-unncrs who receive yearly from £1 4s to 
£2 88. (Bs, 12-E3.24) for this additional work. Of the 101 pokal 
runners ninety-five are paid yearly from £7 4s. to £9 12e. (Rs.72- 
Es. 96) from Imperial funds, and the remaining sis who run on the 
YelMpur-Mun^od postal Imc are paid £8 Ss. (Es.84) a year from 
Pro^uncial fnnds. The post offices are supervised hy the supeiin- 

Division, who hasl yearly salary 
of £408 (Bs. 4080). The superintendent is assisted in Knnara by an 
inspector drau-mg £96 960) a year. Tlie three chief postal lines 

are the Kdrwdr-Hubli line ly the Arbail pass, 104 milos*^ lon<» the 
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Balegulli-Baindiir coast line from north to south, seventy-tvro miles Chapter VI. 
long ; and tlie Kumta-Sirsi line, thirty-nine miles long. Mails from Trade 
and to Bombay are carried once a week by steamers for Rdrwdr 
throughout the year. 

The' two telegraph offices at Karwdr and Kumta are of the third Telegraph, 
class, working for seven hours a day from ten in the morning to 
five in the everting durinn week days. KArwdr is joined to Dhdrwdr 
, "oy a telegraph line on the Kdiwdr-Dhilrwdr road by the Arhoil 
pass and Kumta to Rdrwdr by a branch line. Both the offices 
which are supplied with the Simon’s Relay and Sounder instru- 
ments, arc in charge of telegraph masters, the one at Kdrwdr 
drawing a yearly salary of £218 8s. (Rs. 2184), and the one at 
Ktunta'£192 (Bs. 1920), each having an establishment which costs 
£2 f (Bs. 240) a year. The messages sent from Kdrw&r were 5555 
in 1882 against 5155 in 1881. For seven years between 1865 and 
1871 the Kdrwdr telegraph office was of the first class with one 
telegraph master and four signallers. As, owing to the decrease of 
trade at K dr war, there was a fall in the number of messages the 
office was reduced in 1872 to the third class. 

Of the three light-houses, two are at Rdrwdr and one at Kumta. Ught-Houses. 
The Oyster-rock, north lat. 14° 49' 25® east long. 74° 2' 50", is a 
firmed white dioptric light of the first order, on a white granite 
, masonry tower which rises seventy-two feet above the top of the 
Oyster-rock or Devgad isle in Kdrwdr bay and is about 210 feet 
above high water. It can bo seen in clear weather from the 
deck of a ship twen^-five miles off and lightens an area of about 
150 square miles. It was built in 1864. Konay, north lat. 14° .48' 

20® east long. 76° 6' 40", has a red fixed ship’s poit-side light, dis- 
played from the Kdrwdr port office on a white fiagstaff sixty feet 
from the ground and sixty-five above high ivater. It can be seen 
from a ship’s deck five miles off and lightens an arc of seaward. 

It was buUt in 1 864. With the light bearing east-south-east, a vessel 
can anchor in three to five fathoms. Kumta, north lot. 14° 25' 1 0® 
east long. 74° 22' 55", is a fixed white light, a common lantern with 
three burners, on a white laterite column sixty teet above the top of 
a conical hill 1 2() feet high, at the mouth of the Kumta creek and 
about a mile and a half from the town. It can be seen in the fair 
weather from a ship’s deck nine miles off and lightens an arc of 
150° seaward, or an area of fifty-four square miles. It was built 
. in 1855. 

SECTION n.— TB4,DE. 

# 

The products for which Kdnara is famous, its pepper, white 
sandalwood, betelnut and betel leaves, spices, and rice, the iron 
of Maisur, and the fine muslins and painted cloths of Dhdrwdr 
and Belgaum, are among the chief articles in the earliest records 
of Indian trade. These records go back with certainty to b.c. 1000, 
the time of Solomon and the great Phoenician traders, probably 
to B.a 1500, possibly to a very much higher antiquity.^ The 


' Compare The Bev T. Fonlhea ui Indian AntiqnuTy, VIII, 10. 
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nearness to Hondvor and Bhatkal of the ancieut capital of 
Bauavdsi, of whiA record remains ns early ns B.c. 250, and its 
mention in the Jain version of the RimAyan make it prohahle 
that trade has centred at HonSvar from verj' early times. The 
first mention of Hondvar is nnder the form Naoui’a in tho Greek 
Periplus of the Er 3 'thrman sea rrhoao probable date is A.P. 247. From 
the close similarity of the names, several of the earlier English 
•writers on India identified Miijdn about ten miles north of 
Hondvar, with Miiziris, Avhich was one of the leading centres of- 
Greek trade with India during the first, second, and third centnriot 
of tho Christian era.* Tho details given in the Periplus that Naoura 
is the first poet in Limurike, that is Bamurike or the Tamil 
country, and that after H aonra come Tundis, N ellmnda, and Monziris, 
if Naonra is identified with Hondvar, would place Monziris much 
further south than Miijdn. And the discoveiy by Bishop Caldwell 
and Dr. 'Burnell that the once famous (fourteenth century) port of 
Kranganor in Malabdr, about fifteen miles north of Kochin, was in 
early times known as Muyiti or Mnyirikotta is now accepted os 
proving the identity of Muzuris and Kranganor. None of the Greek 
or Homan writers give details of the trade at Naonra or Hondvar, 
But as most of the leading articles were probably the same at the 
two ports the following details are taken from the Periplus account 
of the trade of Nclkunda. The exports were, pepper in great 
quantities, superior pearls, ivory, fine silks, spikenard, malabath- 
ron that is tamilapalra or iejpat from tho eastern countrie.s, trans- 
parent stones, diamonds, rubies, and tortoise-sliolL® The imports 
were, great quantities of specie, topazes, plain cloth, fine doth, 
stibium, coral, white glass, brass, tm, lead, a little wine, cinnabar, 
orpiment, and corn for the ship.® 


'Hetaai lire pven nnder MirjSn. 

•Viacont’a Commerce of the Ancient*, n.4S7-4li!t. "Vincent (4(52) thouglit in.iJn- 
bathron was the betel leaf. But Ynlo (Cathay, ioazv.) identifiea it with the ncniohi- 
yMfrn Launia caesia, a leaf trith a pleasant olorc-lifce anioll 

»'Vineont, II.«,-43», After Tnranneabons, V inch ianinuircntly iiiHatnAciriand 
la pessibly a Greek londcriuc of Rajilpur, tho author of the Permlua (Veteris 
ucograpliiieScnptorcs ; A'lnoenva Commerce of tho Anciont8,lI,4S7-4C0 j McCrinilie 
i?*.'’.®?) “>7®,* ‘You come next totho iaiaiida called Sesokicinni and tho laland of the 
AigiiUoi and that of the Kaineitiu, near arliat la called tlio Kheranneatia, plneoa in M-hioli 
ato piratoa, and after thia the island of Leuke or thcmiite. Tlien follow Haom a 
ftnd Tuuuis, th« uist imrtsof Limurike, ami aftortheso Mmiziris and Kolkundn Beats 
of gorenimont. Of these plaocs tho Sesckieinai wJenda arc probably tho Vcnmiili 
‘J*® PdssiWy »pp.'ar in Ptolemy (BerMna* 

H^hon, 213) undOT the name of Oeaegalia or VangnUa. W island of the Aieidioi 

nt ^ vi'T ^IS) na Algid, on, in (be nc.gl.bolrimod 

of ^ an^ia, and like it iiinch too far to Ibe Bontb, la placed by Vin^nt fCom. 
merce of fhe Ancients, II. 433) ntGos, but .apparently is AniidiV Tl.n 
010 * 1 *'° ** K apparently la Ptolcmy'a Canathra^ (Bertins' Dditioii 

213) ■whicli he pbicoa near the hland of the Aigidioi, mue]i fnrtber south than ftid 
A.anan “Mt. Aoitai, tho aocoiid part of Kaineitai, Buggeats Nctr.lni or IHeean 
Island, forty-five mUcs south of .^jidiv and about tweniy-tivc miles sonlh.wes^ of 
HouilTar. The cloao teseinblance of the name semna to idontifv A'ctriini «iHi 

gathered and troubled vessels eu tUeir n uy to hluriris, which ia almost certainlv Mnv.Vi 
or Krangauera^ut Mtcen miles north of Koehin (CaWwoU-*I)r“wkiz.^. imm*^r^n 
Against the ,dentiric.ition of PKnv’s Nitrias with 
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It nmj* be suppowl witliout much daiujoi* of ciTor tlmt KiU’wAr, 
Cliitakul, or some other place nt the mouth of the Kdliundi in the 
north of the district, and Aliijilii^ Homivar, and Bhatknl in the 
south shared in the ]>uppor trade for whicli from the sixth century 
to the fourteenth century the Jfalnbdr const continued famous^ 
TJ»e only references which- have beeu traced to Kttnnm ports ns 
places of trade durinr; the long period between tho Periplus (247) 
'and the arrival of tho Portuguese (145)8) are the mention of 
Hondvarhy the geographer Ahul-iidn (1278-13:51),- of Blintknl by 
Jordanusin 182l,^6rSindaburthiil is Cliitakul and of Ilonitvar by 
Ihn Batuta in 1312,^ and of Jfonilvar by the Persian ambassador 
Alxl-er-Rarznk in ]4't4.® Fniin tho time of the conquest of Upper 
India hy tin* Jlu-inlnutiis in theeleventliaud twelfth centuries, a supply 
of hordes from Arabia ami Portia became the most piv'-',ing want 
of Southom India. Tho inij/ort of hor.ses was probably a very old 
trade. It is certainly ns old as the si-xfli century, ns Komdils Imiiko- 
pleustes (.')35) motitions tlmt hor,e< wore hronglit from Persia to 
(awIoii.® But in the latter p-art of the thirteeiilTi century, the fear 
of invasion hy the hoisles of noi them horsemen, .seems to Imvc caused 
a great inaxoiso in the import of horses into iSouthcrn Intlin.^ 
Enrlj’iuthcfnurteenth tentury (188U) the c<tnbHshiiient of a power- 
ful dyiui«ly at Vijaynnagar, with control over the coast, must have 
addcLi much to the "trade in the ICannra ports. Kitm Devraj (1120- 
14 lo) is said t<i have la-cn warmsl in a drenni Hint liis onl}* chauco 
of holding his own with the Btdmmni kinga was hj* ndiling to his 
st'ick of liOTsiCs, and during the rest of tho fiftccjitli cciiturj’ n groat 


form of U.C I’stirlns lin'itira, wWcli, coiT«:tl)', is tikes lobe n enrmplioii of 

fldiilnr. Then«iit"}Ci(ncinbir Ilvl*-’n tni'liW for tbo mine JCioiira, ami, n.* 1v f-in* 
I't-ilemv '» lime tlirp’iee « &» fo ni II I.iiinrii foi Ui jurat sc iiia pmlnblp tint Ptolemy 

confit'Kl tbc i<linil Nt trSui mill tlio tnlr crutre nf Hon uaron the nei,;bl>ourin(j coiit. 
Tin KI.'isosiisi {■r(X'sni»iiUi..‘irwln'IiUir blnml Kstnoiiiili'insiintiltt'tlicMmo 
SI PtoJtiny’* hhirtsii* *s« (Ik rtmi'/'tliti"n, IPs). Viiiot iit (t’ornini iw of tlio .tiicn’nt*, 
jl. 4*5:1) M" nti’iei the Kli'i'ii rtne e illi (1«i, the only |*cnlii«wli on the coiit. Tin* 
tilths lint uf;m at IIirjMitln' sne;< stiiiiitbil the t*Iinil o( the Knnieitnili Kt trilni, blitiio 
Iietlt r ><lentSlb'<illon C,VI I<n oll-inI. 1 In itlnnil of lAuko or the White spjii int oiiiltr 
Hit. oiincniine in Pltihlii} dlertiiii' Itlitioii, SOK) ^fr. I!. Ik ('.indy, tlio I'ollectur 
of Kilnin, wiK.ji'its tliil I.x;ul.<' ii the proiiji of iilin- isliniii ucll kiionn os the 
bAkhithi*, slroit ISO niihs Msilh-ntil of Xitrtiil, four of nhith nro iliicribcd by 
hir. IIisiiK (.''tr«> rntbirt, IV. I2S, 4SI, 13'«, lit, IfiS) ni imtsl with fliio snow wliitp 
coral tjiiil. Xlic );liri' of tbi* white coi.il MwiW Inlp the clinii),e of isiniu from 
litkhi to Ix nht or the lute. Kooiira in Rem rally, aiui prnlnhly loriictly, hlLSiti- 
/it4 villi Jhintinr. Aibii In -n in turd nlxiie, tin- jsi’itmn of nonili.ir rorrwi|ioiid* 
elotily Hsb X'tohmy'a Irailoe'idre Xitri iiiitl iniy I," PJmy'a pirate-h.iiinl Nitra or 
jjilrii', tliesph He minis Nilt.miid Nilns” *t. m to Ixloni; to Jietr.tid or Plgcm 
Jslany r huh liis.sixmt tweiitydne Mtltsruntli.vtil of llonMnr. Tiindli, NcIKiiudi, 
and .u-jiirim lia\ c Im n tdcntiri-sl hy lli»lioj> Cildm Jl and Hr. lliiriii'Il (('aldwell'* 
Jlratidiui (inmimir, 07 ; Mnji la lluni<ll'ii f'liiith Indisii l’n'eO'ji.»pli>) Tiindis with 
Rbdaliindi 111 M ilibir about tm iiillt’ii Mintli of Kalikst ; Monrinswilb Miivin tlin 
' old nami'of KriiiRitiiir aUiiit Ivuiti iiiilei nurtli of KoHiiii, and NilUnniii with 
' Kall'i'bi aliont hlatii itiili • iimih of ijuibm. ' 

’ * III the si* til eent.)ry <>)r>nns I iidiknjdi u«lc* in Vintsiil, 11. ISl -fiOd j Yule’a 

a rttliiy, ; Mil'll' '* P.itridogM Currm, SI: in Hie fourtientli ctntory (13'dl) 

Jord tniw' Mirabilia, 27, siid Od< rnr in Vulo's Co*bsy, I. "I. 

* Viile’* t’ltJiay, 'III? note ‘i and (SI, * Jniiunni' Miialiilin, (0. 

• ♦ I 'X'l Jbii ilitiibi, ir,4, IC'i, 174, 175. * Maj'ir'a liidki in .Will Ci ntury,'U,il.S. 

• yuk'a f’lthay, f rtsv. 

t Of the pml lr.id.) in litirsM abmit 12isi<l<dnls aie riven mYnle's Murco l olo, II. 
277, "7b; t'linpiM Jtln-'liiil n-tliii in 17th', land l>'iw'*«ii, 1.00 
ab)C-7 
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Chapter VI, jn horses centred in Goa, and after fihe capture of Goa by the 

Trade, Bijdpur'Mnsalmdns in 1469 in HondTor and BlmtkaL^ *> 

Eistoiy, ' In the beginning of the skteenib century the chief centrca of 
lsOO- 1600 . trade were Ohitakul 'or Saddshivgad, Hondvar, and Bhatkal, 
In 1605 Varthema mentions manjf Moorish merchants atCliita* 
kul and at Bhatkal,’ and in 1514 Barbosa mentions Very com* 
mercial Moor and Gentile traders at Bhatlcal® Of exports in 1608 
iron was sent from Bhatkal to all parts of India* and in 15U ip\ 
'large quantities to the Malabdr coast and Ormuz.** In 1503 rice 
was sent in great quantities from Bbatlcal to all parts of Intlia* 
In 1505 mu^ rice was sent from Eondrar and great quantities 
from Bhatkal.^ In 1514 cheap rice was sent from Miqiin and 
Hondvar to the Malabdr ports and good white rice from Bhatksl 
to the Malabar coast and to Ormnz!® In 1508 sugar was sent from 
Bbatkal to' all parts of India;” in 1505 abundance of sugar 
especially of candied sugar was exported from BbBtkol;^ and 
in 1514 much was sent from Bhatical to the Malahdr coast and 
to Ormuz,*' There was a small export of drugs and qpices. In 
1508 two Porlugnese ships went to Bhatkal to take cloves,*® and 
in 1514 there was an export of spices and drugs of which myro- 
balans were the chief.*® Of imports in 1514 copper was bou^t 
in large quantities at Bhatkal and sent inland where it was worked 
into caldrons and coins, and there was also a sale for much quick* 
mlver, vermillion, coral, alum, and ivorj'.** From the Malabiir ports 
cocoanuts, oil, and pahn-angar were brought to Miridn, Hondvar, 
and Bhatkal, and palm-wine and some drugs to Bhatkal.*® The 
chief hranch of trade was the import of horses from Arabia and 
Pei'sia. "Witb the Deccan and Vijayanagar kings the supply of 
horses was the chief, object of trade. At Vijayanagar, says Var- 
thema in 1505, horses are not reared ; there are tew mares and the 
kings who hold the ports do not allow marcs to he imported.*® In 
1508 Dalboquerque found that asupplyof horses waswhottheindian 
princes most valued. A promise to secure them a monopoly of the 
import of horses forms the chief inducement held out by the Portu- 
guese in their treaties witii Vijayanagar in 1606, 1509, and 1512; 
with Bijdpur in 1 510;** with Qujardt in 1538; and with Vijayanagar 
in 1647. Barbosa in 1514 notices tliat all the Vijayanagar horses 
were imported from Ormnz and from Cambay and that tlioy did 
not live long. In 1505, acoordinjg to Varthema, the Vijayanagar 
king had 40,000 horsemen whose horses were worth £100 to £166 
{Fardaoa 800-500),*® and some of the best as much as £266 {PardaoB 


> Mr, Mack’s MS. Account of MalabOr. ° Badger’s Edition, ISO, 

• Stanley's BarboSa, 78. * Tbreo Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 309. 

5 Stanloy'a Barbosa, 78, ' * Three Voyecos of Vasco da Gama. 809. 

V Badgers Varthema, ISO, 132. » Stanley’s Barbosa, li. 

* Three Voyoges of Vasco da Gama, 309. ” Badger’s Varthema, 120. 

u Stanley'a Barbosa, 78. “ Commentaries of Oalboquerouc, 11. 63. 

” Stanley’s Barbosa, 78, >' Stanley’s Barbosa, 78, 

“ Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. “ Badger’s Varthema. 

» Compare History Chapter and Com. Dalb. Ill, 21, 33 j II. bcv. ; Subsidioa, It 
134*133, 

“ Appareatly the gold /’anioo, vhiehaeadrding to Osar Frederick (1567, Hak* 
laj't, 11. 34G) ■was worth Os. 8d. Tlio silver Pardno was north Is. Cd. Com. Dalb 
XL 95. The Pardaa nas called Pa^oth by Europeans becanse it boro the image of a 
temple, It u the same as the ilaisar Hnn, Baugor’s VarUicma, 130. 
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800).^ In 1514 Barbosa estimated tlie number of the Yijaj'onagar 
cavatey at 20,000 and tboir, value at £100 to £200 (Dticafa 300-(i00) 
for the eommoncr horses and to £300 to £333 (Ducats 900-1000) for 
the best.^ Besides in war, horses were much used for carrying the 
wives of captains and principal lords.® Barbosa notices that these 
horses came from Jozan, Hali, and Alhor in West Arabia, and from 
Seller on the south const of Arabia which had very large and good 
horses worth in India £1C6 to £200 (Ducats 600-600).* Very good 
horses wore also to be had in the Persian Gulf wliidi wore bought by 
the Moors of Ormuz who every year sent to India 500 to GOO and 
sometimes as many as 1000.® When the Portuguese came a great 
traffic in horses centered in Bhntkal. Jn 1509 Dalboquerquo ofiered 
the Vijayanagar king a monopoly of the horses which were brought 
from Ormuz to BhatknL® In 1612, when he was firmly estab- 
lished at Gon, it was one of Dalboqucrquo's first cares to centre 
tiic horse trade at Goa, and with this object ho built stables and 
engaged 800 men to look after the gi*a.ss and fodder.^ The supply 
of horses continued the chief subject of negotiation between tlie 
Portuguese and the Indian princes. Li Da Castro’s treaty with 
Vija}’'anngar in 1347 the first pimnsion is that the Portuguese shall 
send Arab and Persian borses to Vijaj’anagar and shall prevent tiiom 
going to Bijjlpur.® In December 1667 Oaisar Frederick went from 
Goa to Vijayanagar with some horse-merchants who had a caravan of 
300 Arab liorscs. Ho found the homes of the country small and that 
long prices were paid for Arab horses. High prices were required to 
make the horse-trade pay. It was very' costly bringing horses from 
Persia to Ormuz andfrom Ormuz to Goa, in spite of the help which 
the Portuguese Government gave by remitting the usual eight per 
cent duty on any ship which brought more than twenty homes. 
On leaving Goa each horse had to pay £14 (Pagodas 42 of 6s. 8d!. 
each). At Vijayanagar Arab horses, fetched from £70 to £225 
(Ducats 300-1000).® Besides proving tliat tlio.horso trade was .still 
‘the most important branch of traffic, the 1647 treaty between Dom 
Joao da Castro and Vijayanagar shows that the Portuguese had 
factors at Ankola and Hondvar; that grain, saltpetre, iron, and 
cloth were exported from the inland ports to the coast ; and that 
copper, tin, coral, vcrmillion, racrenry, silk, and other articles were 
imported from Portugal, Ormuz, and China." About 1654, Sindabur 
that is Chitakul and Hondvar arc mentioned in the Mohit, or 
Turkish Seaman’s Guide, as starting pointe in the regular voyages 
to Aden." In the latter part of the century the pepper trade seems 
to have risen in. importance. In the Portuguese treaty with the 
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queen of Gersappa in 1.540 she is made to promise that she will not 
hhip pepper.^ Towards the close of the sbcteenUi century Jean 
Hughes uc Linschot mentions that thei’o w.ss a yearly trade of 70b0 
to 8000 Portuguese qnintaux of pepper which was couMdorod the 
best in India.- Early in the seventeenth century, in consequenM 
of tJie spread of Bijapur power along the Kdnarn coast, Ednvdrtosa 
to importance as a place of trade and becarac the chief port hi the 
Bijdpur dominions.® Horidvar maintained its name as a pepper mart,' 
the queen of Gersappa from whose lands the pepper came beingcalled 
by the Portuguese Bamha dc Pimenta the Pepper Queen.* It to 
chiefly the fame of the pepper of Sonda and GersnpiiaSvhich inducetl 
Courten’s Company of English mei-chants to open factories in Kdnv&T 
and Bhatkal in 1638 and 1630.® Between 1650 and 1660 a great ^ 
export of the finest muslins was developed at Karwdr. The cloth 
■was .not woven in Kanara but above the Sahyddris in Bhiiwav 
W’here Huhli svas a great weaving centre. Wlien the Dlidrwir 
districts were laid waste by Shivaji in 1672 the Kdiwdt factoiyand 
their agents are said to have been emploj-ing as many as 50,000 
weavers.® Besides the great export of muslms Kdrwfir pi-ovidcd’ 
pepper, cardamoms, cassia, and coarse cloth oi’ cZuuijain. There 
was a demand for lead and broadcloth.^ It was usual for the India- 
men or ships from Europe, after landing part of their cargo at Surat, 
to drop douTi the coast to Knrwnr, land such imports as were in , 
demand, and take in local lading.® In 16C0 Baldnms desaite' 
Kitnnrtt as rtch in rice and other produce.® In 1665 the Kdrwar 
factory had to pay Sluviiji £112 (Es. 1120).’® In 1670 the trade 
at the ICdrwdr factory was prosperous,” In 1673 the Dutch and 
Portuguese divided the trade of Hondvav.*® In 1670 Fryer notices 
that ttie Sonda or Kdrwar pepper was the best in the world. It 
was also tlie dearest as most of it went inland’ and little to Europe.’® 
The pepper-country was supposed to yield the Sonda chief a 
yearly revenue of £1,000,000 {Pagodas 30 lAhhs). Fiyer also notices 
in the south some pepper and stores of botclnut and ^vild nut-’ 
meg,’* Jhe southern pepper urns mudi v.iluod and urns known in 
trade us Butbolo fi-om Bhatkal pepper,’® Mirjdn sent pepper, salt- 
petre, and betelnut to Sm-at.’® The chief proclucts of the district 
were- rice, nuQlmi, millet, hemp, turmeric, ginger, and potatoes.’' 
The dcstnictivo ■raids of Shivoji wore ruinmg trade.’® So great 
was the depression that in 1678 and 1670 orders svorc issued, to 
close Uie Karwilr factorj’-^’® In 1 678 the Portuguese opened fac- ' 
tories at lliijdu, Chnnddrar, Honiivar, and Bhatkal.®* In 1681 and 
1682 when tlie stiengtli of the factory at K&rwSr ivas increased, 
the olgoct is said to have been to keep open the moans of gettinn’ 
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pepper, cardamoms, benjamin, clotb, and Cassia lignum.^ In 1683 
tlio KdiTV'dr' investments were 200 tons of pepper, 51,000 pieces of 
duvffari, 8000 pieces of jKttfcw, 10,600 pieces otperkolie, SO-bales of 
cardamoms, 20,000 pieces of haftm, 2000 ae'vagajis, and 50 Ichandia 
of Cassia lignum.® In 1090, pcrliaps in consequence of tlie great 
depression in Bombay and Surat, Karwdr seems to bnve been 
prosperous and for the first time to have traded direct with England.® 
Towards the close of the century, in spite of the rivaliy of the Dutch, 
whose great object was to get possession of the pepper trade, the 
only branch of the spice trade of which they haa not secured the 
monopol)*, the Eiirwdr trade in white pepper was prosperous and 
important.^ Milbnrn gives the following summary of tiic English 
trade at Kdi-wdr : From Persia came almonds, dntos, rosewater, and 
raisins ; from Arabia horses and drags ;® and from Europe iron, lead, 
Bword-bladcs, knives, branch coro), and wearing apparel for the 
Portuguese. The exports were, pepper, coarse brami cloth, coarse 
brown mmslin, Qoa spirits, Shirfiz wine, cardamoms, cassia, nux 
vomica, bezoa^ and a few other trifling articles. The Ifdrwdr 
pepper was the best on the const.® 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the Poitugucse 
continued to have factories at ilirjdn, Hondvnr, Chnnddvar, and 
BhatkaU In the south of the district the export of rice and the 
impori of horses were still among the most important branches of 
.trade. In 1718 the Portuguc.so complain that tlie Bednur clucf was 
nlwaj’s proud and tiwiblcsomo because bis country was his neigh- 
bours’ granary,® and one of the conditions of the treaty whicli they 
concluded ^vith the Bednur chief in. the following year (1714) was 
that the Portuguese shoxdd allow two Kdnara boats to go to Ormuz 
to fetch hox'ses.® Till 1 720 the English kept open their factory at 
Kdrwdr •whore the Sondn pepper was still acknowledged to be the 
best in India.^® English ships also often visited Bhatkal to get 
cargoes of pepper.'^ In 1720, in consequence of a di.sputc with the 
Sonda chief the English were forced to leave Kdrwdr.’® Perhaps 
to supply its place they soon after opened at Homivdr a branch 
factory from Tellicherri. Tlio chief .ohjccts were to secure a share 
in the trade in pepper and sandalwoo<l.’® In 1726 and 1727 frado 
was nt a stand on account of the ravages _ caused by B&jirdo 
Peshwa in his invasion of Maisur and Bednur.” After tho English 
were forced to leave Ktirwilr in 1720 the value of tho pepper trade 
at Kdrwdr continued sufficiently great to tempt them to make 
every eflbrt to persuade the chief to allow them to return. Leave 
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■was given them in 1760 and they remained till 1752, ■when, as the 
Fortngueso who claimed the monopoly of tlie trade had seized 
Pir TTiH at the mouth of the river, they were forced to withdraw.* 
In 1751 the English succeeded in establishing a factory in Hondvar 
chiefly for pepper, and after his conquest of Bednur in 1763 Haidar 
gave the factors leave to remain.® Hi 1772, Forbes mentions a con- 
siderable manufacture of catechu at Karwdr.® At Mirjdn the English 
had for seventy years a large warehouse to store pepper and sandal- 
wood brought m)m Maisur.* Hondvar was the centre of a consider- 
able trade. The English had a factory to buy pepper and sandalwood 
for the English and Chinese markets. There was also a largo 
private trade with Bombay and the north in betelnuts and other 
articles.® The lowlands near Hondvar were well tilled and thickly 
planted ■with cocoa and betel palms, pepper, rice, and cheap grain. 
Of the export of white sandalwood, whidi was the most important 
branch of trade, Mr. Forhes gives the following details.® The 
sandal tree is indigenous to the rocky hills of Hondvar, and if 
allowed, would grow to a tolerable size ; hut the wood is so valuable 
that the ■tree is cut before it grows at the most to a foot broad. 
The wood is either red, yellow, or a whitish brown ; and from its 
colour and size is callod the first, second, and third sort of sandal- 
wood, each varying in price. The best sandalwood costs £10 to 
£20 ^s. I00-Rs.2*l0) the hhcmdi of 560 pounds. The wood of the 
brightest colour and strongest scent is most esteemed, having a 
fine grain and an aromatic stqell which it communicates to every 
thing near it. It is much used in smcdl cabinets, writing-desks, and 
similar articles, as TOthin its influence no insect can live and no 
iron can mst. From the dust and shavings an aromatic oil is 
extracted. The oil and wood oie used by Hindus and Fdrsis in 
their religious ceremonies, hnt the greatest part of the wood is l^t 
for the China markets whei'e it sells to great advantage. The 
English traveller Parsons, who visited Kdnaia in 1775, three years 
after Forhes, notices that the Fortugueso felons in the penal 
settlement of Anjidiv spun thread pnd yam and made the best 
stockings which were to be bad in Western Indio. The English had 
still a factory at Hondvar and the place had risen in importance as 
Haidar Ali had made it a naval store and dockyard. Pareons, who 
was a sailor, was much interested by two half-finished and 
excellently modelled ond built frigates then on the stocks, one of 
which was to cany thirty-two and the other twenty-four guns.'^ 
The river Avas very convenient for the export of poTOer in which 
the place abounded and of sondahvood of which Haidar had a 
monopoly and from which he drew great profit as it was in constant 
demand in China.® ' He refused to let Europeans have the sandal- 
wood unless they paid for it in fire-arms. Sandal oil was also in 
great esteem and worth its weight in silver.® Until Haidar’s 
death in 1782 the trade at Hondvar continued important. On an 
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average tlio English factor's procm^ every year 900 khandis 
of pepper, cad) khandi containing 520 pounds* and being worth 
£11 to £12 (Rs. llO-Bs. 120). They also secured the whole o£ 
the sondahraod which varied from 200 to 800 khandis of GOO 
pounds' each. There were no cardamoms, but every year 1000 
khandis of SCO pounds of bctclnuts worth about £4000 were 
, exported. The trade in cocoanuts and kernels colled copras was 
, worth about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a j'car and was in the hands of 
private traders. There were no manufactures and little export of 
rice as the whole was consumed in the local and inland markets.* 
During the reign of Tipu Sultdn (1782-1799) the trade of the 
Kanara ports was niincu bj* Tipu because it gave strangers an 
excn.se for prying into the hfl'nir.s of his kingdom and because in 
his opinion ttwle impovei-ishctl a country. In 1709, when the 
district passed to the British, Ilondvnr had not a single houso 
and Hiijitn was ruined.^ In 1801 Buchanan found the coasting 
trado much hampered by pirates as people were afraid to build 
boats. There were no manufactures. Tipu had destroyed trade, 
and mei'clmuls were only beginning to come 1)ack. The cliief 
export was rice and after rice coconnut)>, l>oteluuts, pepper, and 
sandalwood,' and .salt and a little catechu went inland froni Ankola 
nnd KArwjtr.* In the upland parts 'Ibcro were few iuorchnnt.s. 
Some traders from below the Sahytidris 1»ught a littlo popper, bub 
the clilef buyers were Banjigs from Ilubli^ Dharxvdr, and the 
Mnn-liha country, llic-se inland traders liought cloth and grain and 
took pepper, Ixitolnut, and cardamoms. Some of the trading was 
done by nartcr, but rao«it by cxish pajunonts to the local .shopkeepers. 
Tlicre was an import of iron from Maism* for local u.sc and nu iin]>ort 
and great through traffic iu .salt from the coast to the Karndtak.® 
Bj' 180.> the Iradc which had been destroyed begun to rovive. Tlio 
incrchanis returned from the countric.s ■where they had taken 
shelter. Rice, pepper, bctidnuls, and cocoanuts svero taken to Ooa, 
RAjiipur, nnd Bombay. Till 1812 piratc-s, who«o hcad-qunrtcr.s 
were at Molvnn in Ralmigiri, continued to prevent (he recovery of 
trade ns the people were afraid to build or to own Imats. Tho fear 
of pirates censed at the close of 1812, when Colonel Lionel Sniitb, 
vdth a slight military force and a Mpiadron of small craft; helped 
by the fourteen-gun cruiser Frince of \Vn!c.s, went to Mdlvan nnd 
completely destroyed the power of the piralcs." 

Under British nile, in tho nineteenth ceuttu'}', tho opening of tho 
two inntu roads joining the ports of KninUi nnd Ivdrwilr with 
Bel'mum nnd DhArwAr, the change from sinnll fuir-sveathor coasting 
cnifi. ti) largo steam-.ships plying nil the year round, nnd tho 
introduction of tho tel<'gi*a])h at luinita and KArwAr, have greatly 
developed the trade of KAuara. Between IS.jO and 1S70 at iCuinla 
and KArwAr the through cotton trado with Belgaum nnd DliArwAr 
greatly increased, but since 1870 it has again fallen. 
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The lending traders are Sdsashlkdrs, Gnjar Vdnis, and Bhfltids 
on the coast, and Lingdyats in the uplands Except a large number 
q£ Guior VauiS at ICumta who are cotton agents to Bombay 
merchants some of these traders are men of capital and others do 
business on borrowed caiiital 

The chief iilaces of trade on the coast are KslrwAr, Saddshivgad, 
Ohendiya, and BingM in KdTwdr; Belikcri, Ankola. and Gangdvali 
in Ankola ; Gokarn, Tadri, and Kumta in Kumta ; and Hondvor, 
Manki, Murdeshvar, Shirdli, and Bhatkal in Hondvar’. In the 
uplands the chief trade centres are Haliydl, Supa, and Uhd in Supa ; 
Mundgod, Telldpur, Malgi, and PaUa in Yelldpur ; Sirsi, Banavasi, 
and Sondain Sirsi; and Gersappa, Siddnpur, and Bilgi in Sidddpur. 

Of local fairs or jatrds the throe most important are at Gokam, 
Sirsi, and TJlvi in Supa. The articles sold at these faira oi’e copper, 
brass, iron, and bcll-metal vessels, European and country-made 
cotton and Avoollen piece-goods ; and of sundry artiolcs, toj's, glass 
bangles, coral beads, and pearls. Besides these, at Gokam, buffaloes, 
cows, sheep, and other cattle are brought for sale. At Gokarn 
two faira are held every year, the greater being in honour of 
Maliddcv on the ShivarcUra Day in Mdgh (Februaiy-Maich) and 
the smaller in Kai tile (November). The greater or Mdgh fair lasts 
fifteen days and is attended by 20,000 to So, 000 people, about one- 
half coming from Belgaum and Dhdrwiir. The value of the ni’ticles 
sold at the fair is estimated at about £2600 (Rs 23,000) At the 
smaller or Sdrh'fc fair 100,000 lamps aic lighted at (S/mV* temple, 
and the attendance of pilgrims is about 5000, most of them being 
from the district As dokai-n is one of the chief places of Slmiv 
pilgrimage in India, small parties of pilgrims ai'o always found 
there During the year the number of such pilgrims does not 
exceed 10,000. The Sirsi fair is hold in honour of the goddess 
Mari every second year in Paus\ Mdgh, or Fdlgun (January, 
February, or March), and lasts for about a fortnight. It is attended 
by about 12,000 people, some coming from Belgaum, Dharwilr, 
and Maisur. The value of the articles sold is , estimated at about 
£1000 (Rs 10,000). The DM fair is held every year in Mdgh 
(Febraary- March) and lasts four days. It iS attended by about 
5000 people, not le.ss than three-fourths of whom are LingAyats; 
the valuo of the articles sold is estimated at about £300 (Rm 3000). 

Almost every lar^e village has a shopkeD 2 Jer, but in remote 
forest tracts the peoiue have to go to the nearast trade-centre for 
supplies. Below the SahyAdris the shopkeepers ara generally local 
Sdsashtkars, Vdnis, Musalmans, and sometimes Christians. Above 
the Sahyrtdris they are generally Lingdyats. They deal in grain, 
spices, salt, oil, srrgar, molasses, cocoiinuts, tobacco, betel leaves and 
nuts, clarified butM, dates, iron and brass ware, and various other 
articles. The buyer’s are the people of the neighbourhood .md 
travellers The shopkeeper buys his stock from wholesale dealer’s ^ 
at the chief town of his sub-division, where imjrorts fj’ora Bombay, * 
Hubh, and other places are kept in store. If in good circumstances 
he often gets his supplies direct from Bombay, Hubli, or Dhdrwdr. 
Tire village cloth-dealer’s stock meets the ordinar’y demands of the 
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villawcrs, but docii not nttbitl looin for sndi cbolcc ns is required oji 
wedainjr end other special occn&ioiis. Some ^ohoitis and Moninns, 
who in the fair season come from Bombay to KdrwAr, Kumta, and 
IJonAvnr, go from house to house in villages Ipng along the main 
lines of traffic, selling doth, chintz, blankets, and other goods. 

Ne.st to village shopkeepers come the peddlers who arc known os 
Jo^.s. Tliey generally sell bends, coral, thimblc.s, needles, bells, 
glasse.s, toys, and other articles, travelling from village to milage. 
The}'' come in large numbers to the fairs, held nt Gokain, Ulvi, and 
S?irsi, where their wares find a readj* sale. 

Of Exports the chief articles are, of fibres, cotton; of dyes, 
injunlmhins; of grains, lies* both husked and unhusked ; of spices, 
l)ctclnuts. ftirdamoms, black popper, and long pepper or chillies; of 
timber, clrony, teak, black snndnl, and firesvood, and bamboos ; and 
ofimi<>cdlaneous artidcs, solt, horns and hides, honey and wax, and 
fish. 

Cotton inoitly comc-s to the coast from Dhdtwiir for export to 
Bombay. It is grown in Blifirwdr bj* Lingdyats, MnnitliAs, and 
other classes of husbandmen. Colton is sometimes taken by the 
growers to Kumta and Kitnvdr, but is mostly sold to local dealers 
from whom the growera often receis c in advance about one-fourth 
of the value of the cotton agreed to bo given nt hnn'cst. Tho local 
dealcra sell the cotton either in the chief Dh.'lrwdr markets or 
send it to the coast. On ilic coast cotton is cither sold to Bombay 
merchants or sent to Bombay for sale tlirough commission agents 
who pay in ndvnhcc part of the value of the cotton consigned to them 
eitlier by bills or in cash. Tho tinders are European merchants, 
Oujars that is Ivulch Blidlids and Gujardt YAnis, and DliiirwAr and 
Belgnnm dealej-a Some are agents and others are independent tradcra 
Tho cariingo of cotton from Dhfirwdr toKdrwnr costa IDs. to £l 
(UaS-Ks. iO) a cart or4». fRs.2) a dokra of 150 pounds; from 
Kdrwdr to Bombay it costs nlxmt 4*. (Rs 2) n Uiandi of oGO pounds 
if .sent in countiy craft and St. (Rs. 4) if sent in steam-bouts. 

itlyroRalnris, which are much snlucd in tanning and in dyeing, gi-ow 
wilti in the Snpa and Ilondvar forests. They are gathered by ioicst 
people who are paid by the forest officers nt a fixed rale tor all they 
are able to bring. Tlicy are sold nt auction to European and Native 
mcrelmnts svlio,*as a rule, send them to Bombay by steamer nt a 
icost of liljout IGs. (Rs. 8) the ton. 

' Euskofl rice of two kinds j>andi and patni, is grown in Kdnarn 
,nnd exported from thcKdnora ports; and unhusked, also of two 
kinds, si'raija and ukm which is partlj' grown in Ktinara and partly 
7 voughl from Dh/irwnr, is shipped from the Kdnnra ports On tho 
fdnara coast rice is grown in lutrwilr by Konkuiiis, Bhnnddris, 
'* loiiidrpaiks, and PndUb ; in Kumta by Kunbis and Nfidgis ; nnd in 
Iji hilrwdr by Lingdyats, Banjigs, nnd other’ classes of liusbandmcn. 
|ost of tho ricf‘-growers, being cither pennanent or j^eariy lenso- 
Iroldors pay rents Ixdh in grain nnd m cash. Tho rico trade is 
generally -'n the liands of wefi-to-do landlonls of whom the giowers 
arc tenants By these hindlords, chielly Sdraavats and Shomns, rice 
is either sold to Goa tradci s or sent direct for sale to Goa and tho 
r 8ia. 8 
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Malabdr coast in countiy craft which charge 4 a to Gs. (Rs. 2 -Rs. 3) 
a khandi of 660 pounds for a trip to Kochin, ‘ - ^ 

Of spices, hotolnuts cardamoms and block popper ore gromi 
elnefly by Havigs in the Sirsi, Yelldpur, and Siddilpur uplands. , 
Oiillies whidi are gromi by Lingdyats and others are brought for 
export from Dharwdr. Betelnuts, cardamoms, nnd_ black pepper, 
are brought to the coast on pack-bullocks and chillic.s in carts. 
The cost of conveyance is about Gs. (Rs. ,3) a khandi of 500 pounds. - 
The traders are Gujars, Vdnis, Gaud Snrasvata, and other local 
deiilers. They generally sell these articles to the coast inerehante 
who send them to Bombay in comitry craft. 

Of timber, teak, blackwood, ebonjr, and firewood go from Kadra, 
Salgari, and other Kunara forests, the teak in logs of seventy-five 
to 150 cubic foetoadi. Sandalwood mostly 'comes for export to 
Hondvar from Sagar and Shunoga in hlaisui'. The fore.st timber, 
Avhioh is Govemment property, is sold by Government to merchant 
and contractors either in the forest or at the wood-stores. It is 
mostly exported to Bombay, Goa, Batndgiri, and Qujariit. From the 
forests the bamboos arc taken to the nearest port either by head- 
loads or in carts ; from the coast they go diietty to Bombay and 
Goo. 

Most of the local salt is sold at Ratgnl and Dcngi in Kumta by 
the Siiraavat and Nddgi proprietors of the Sdrnkatta salt-pans. 
The buyers are Bdgaum and Dhtovdr tradei-s who bring for sale to 
Runita cotton, rice, and chillies, and take back salt. Except the 
skins of uild animals which are sent to Europe by European 
residents of the const towns, hides and horns mostly’’ go to Bombay, 
These artides are generally bought by EntuiSgiri Khojds from 
Chdmbhdrs, Mhdrs, Kolokdrs, and Madigars, and are sent to Bombay 
in country craft at a cost of about is. ^s. 2) tire hundredweight. , < 

Honey and Wax, the right to collect which is .sold every year to 
the highest bidder, arc mostly sent to Bombay, Ratndgrri, and the 
Malabar const Salted fish arc sent by Mrraalmiin shopkeepers 
either to Bombay in country craft, or to Bdgamn and Dhfirwdr’ by 
head-loads or in carta. 

Of Imports the chief articles are, of cotton, coloured and white 
, twist arid piece-goods. The twist comes from Bombay and is almost 
all sent to Dh.irw5r, Hnbli, and Gadag where it is sold to the local 
weavers. The piece-goods come from Bombay, Mnrrgalor, KSlikat, 
and Madras. Tliey are partly nsed locally and partly sent to"” 
Belgaunr and Dhdrwar. Of drugs and medicines, brimstone, 
camplior, quinine, and assafeetida are brought from Bombay. 
They or^ either used locally or sent to Belgaum and DhdrTvdr. 
Of dyeing and colouring materials, cochineal and indigo are 
brought from Bombay by the coast traders who either sell them 
to the local artisans for dyeing cloth and colouring huildinvs, 
or send them to Bclgaiun, DharWiSr, and other uplanf parts. Of 
grain, unhnsked rice Is hronght by coast ti-odcrs from Bombay, 
Mnlvan, Knnddpur, Mangalor, Baindur, and Bnrkrrr, and sold locally 
to tlicpe ople and r*etail dealers. lUTrcat of the balssi, poie, and similar 
varieties is brought for local use from ICardchi. Gnjnrdt, Bombay; 
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llAlvan, and Vcngurla. Millet, jvnri and 6 ff;n of the gMt{ and 
varieties ii bi-on!,dit fou local mo from Kombay, Mrtlvan, 
and Tengurla. Of pulses, pigeon pen tur Cnjtinns indicus, 
common gram china Cicer arietinum, field pea ratana Pisum 
sativum, small fiuitcd kidiio}' mug Pliascolus mnngo^ and 
lentil mafur Ervum lens, arc brought for local use from 
EarJcln, GiijavAt, Boinlsry, Jfulvan, and Vcnguila. Of linitlvinre 
and cntlci V, knives, scissors, saws, and plated ware arc brought 
from Bmnhny either for local use or for export to Belganin 
and Dhitrwiir. Sack.s, both machine and hand svoven, come from 
Bomb.iy and Calcutta. The cotton merchants send thoni to 
Bflgnnm and Bh.'invdr and they arc locnllj* used for packing 
myrobalnns. Of metals, copper hml brasa sheets for making cooking 
pots, iron and steel for uialving ficld*tooIs and for building imrposes, 
and lend, quicksilver, tin, and zinc for miscellnneons purposes, aro 
brought from B<iinl>ny. Jlost of these imported articles arc sent to 
Be Ig.auiu and Dhdrwdr. Of oils, kerosine, castor, coconmil, jingellj', 
and groundnut oils arc brought from Bombiij', Vengurln, Kochin, 
Knnnnur, and MAlvan. 'Iliey arc sold svholc.snlc to the local shop- 
keepers svho sell them retail to the people. 'Coconnuts, both nnth 
and svithout the husk, are imported from the hrnlab.lr roast, 
Goa, and Anjidiv. 'iliey are used either as food or for making 
oil. Of provisions srot and ilir dates arc brought by the Arabs 
from Arabia, 'IHirkoy in Asia, Basrah, Quetta, and Bombay. Tho 
Arab merchnuts generally sell these nrl!cle.s to tho Eumtu and 
Kdnvsir tiadtrs. Tliey aro Iwlh locally used and sent to 
Belganin and I)h.tnvdr. Salt is bronchi fioin Goa and to n less 
coitent from Sind, it is Iwlh used ]or.slly and .sent inland. 
Of silk, raw silk and .silk piece-gooils are brought from Bombay 
and JIadras. The .silk goofls are iwirtly usc<l in itiinara and partly 
sent to Belganin, Bli.'lnMir, nnd Ilubli ; the whole of the raw silk is 
sent to Bclg.'ium, BhdrwiSr, and Hubli. Of spiers, cinnamon, clo\ cs, 
ginger, an«T nutmegs come from Bombay, Mulvnn, Tenguila, and 
Kochin. Part is used locally and tho rest is sent to Belganm nnd 
Tilnirwilr. Of sjnrils nnd litinor.nlo, beer, brandy, rum, gin, whisky, 
clmmpngne, claret, port, and sherry arc brought in smnll quantities 
from Boiiihay nnd Colomlw 113 - European residents and licensed shop- 
keejiei- l/ocall}’ foioign Mines nnd spirits arc cliiofl}* used % 
Europi alls and Euriusinns, the best is hont to Belganm nnd DhArwAr. 
or sugar, candied sugar and molasses nro brought from Bomba}', 
^MAlvan, and Vengurln. It is partly used locally and partly .sent to 
Belganm and DhArwAr. Of tohneco,r/y«/»iiri or mmnifnctnrod lolwcco 
nnd cig.irs are hronght from MAlvan, Veiimirln, KAliknl, nnd Madras. 
It is locall}' used in smoking, eating, nnd smilling. Of svool, law 
wool and slmv Is and other woollen piece-goods arc brought Irom 
JJomhav. Part is u.s«d locidly nnd tho lest is sent to Belganm and 
BliArwJb-. 

SBCTfOK I1T,-SE.V TBABB. 

'Flic trAfllc by sea is carricl on pnitly by steamers and partly by 
i-iiling ve «st>ls. Coasting sb-niners of lH.iO to 2000 tons belonging 
tf) tiic Brilibli India Steam Navigation Company call weekly at 
Karwar thionghout the year, and at Kunita dining the fair season 
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ChaDter VI. (October-May) when specially required bymerehants for the shipment 

^ — of cotton to Bombay. They deliver and receive the weekly mails and 

Trade. of goods, and the return steamers receive large cargoes 

Steamers. chiefly of cotton, for Bombay. A steamer generally makes the trip 
between Kdrwdi- and Bombay in forty-eight hours. These steamers 
sometimes bring piece-goods and stores to Karwdr from Bombay 
for the local maricet or to be sent to the Bombay Karadtak in 
carts by the Arbail pass. During the 1876 and 1877 famine in 
the Bombay Kamdtak largo quantities of rice and other food grains 
were landed at Kfirwdr and sent in carts to Dhdrwdr, Hubli, and 
Belldri.^ The passenger traffic between Karwdr and Bombay is 
small except dining the rainy season when the weekly steamers 
bring in a large number of passengers from Bombay to (3oa and 
land them at Karwdit instead of at Goa, From August or September 
1883 it is expected that smaller steamers belonging to Messrs. 
Shepherd and Company will probably ply daily between Kdrwar 
and Bombay. 

Bailing Vcsaela. Of sailing Vessels tbci-e ax-e two dosses, foreign and local Tlic 
foreign diips are Arab dhms, vessels of seventy-five to 1 50 tons 
burden, with two masts and two or three sails, .and a crew of a 
captain sarang or tindal, a ndkoda or mate, a carpenter, and 
twenty seamen. Besides their .meals, the seamen receive 16s. to 
£1 (Ils.8-Es.10), andtlie officers £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.lO-Es. 15) a 
month. Of late years few Arab vessels have visited the KAnai-a ' 
ports. The owners of these vessels, as wdl as their commanders, 
are either Arabs or Indian Musalmfins. They generally come from 
Arabia to KiSrwdr and Knmta between the months of October and 
Way, bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, sweets called 
halva in plates or small mat pouches, and pistachio nuts. They 
stay in the poits for a week or two, load their vessels with rice, and 
then sail either to Bombay or back to Arabia. 

Of local sailing craft® the chief varieties are, besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the jiJi a temdri of fi fteen to fifty tons and tho maehva and 
paddolocnllyhettcr knownasgalbats and both varyingfrom 

five to thirty tons. They are usually built at Xodibag, Belikeri, 
Ankola, Gangdvali, Tndri, Kumta, Kassargodi, Shirilli, and BhatkaJ. 
Comparatively few jihatemdrie are built, as the machvdn or paddvs 
being small and of lighter draught, ore more easily worked in and 
Out of narrow-mouthed inlets, such as the Belikeri, AnVnlg Tadri,,- 
and Bhatkal creeks. Tho builders are Hindus, Musalmilns, and/fj 
Christians. The timber mostly used is ndna Lngerstroemia micro- 
carpa, and mntH Terminalia tomentosa, for tlio outer planking, keel, 
stem, and stern posts, and undi Calophyllum inophyllum for the’ 
timbers. Tlie local system of boat-building is somewhat opposed 
to' the English practice. After laying doxvn the keel, stemrand 
stem posts, the boat is shaped by the outer planking some distance ■ 
beyond the water-line. The timbers are then shaped to the model 

. Kdn.drandotherpo.t,»d sent ''' 

*Contribnt«l by Mr. H. G. C. Westbrook, Port Officer, 'liOrndr. 
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formed by the pltmkiiig fastened to the timbers. The boats and 
vessels^ as a rule, are very evenly built and are good sailer's ; and if 
well cored for last about forty ycara The time they usually 
run iB_ from Gocoanut Day in Shrdvan or August to the first 
appearance of the monsoon, 'which is generally early in June. 
Inclusive of the captain the crew of a phatemdri varies from eight to 
twelve, and the crew of a machva or paddv from five to eight. The 
crow is generally paid by the trip, the captain receiving twice as 
much os a seaman. On tho voyage the captain never, if he can help 
it, loses sight of land. They guide their vessels’ by land-marlm 
' during the day and by the stars at night. Onlj’^ in case of fog, cloudy 
weather, or when they lose sight of land, is the compass, which is 
always carried by the larger vessels, brought into use. The smaller 
vessels are always careful to hug the land after dusk, and if the vdnd 
is unfavourable’' they usually anchor for the night. 

Canoes, or Jiodis M. and donia K., are built at nearly all the coast 
villages, the tonnage varying from a quarter of a ton to five tons. 
Tho Eodibdg and Saddshivgad canoes, whose lower part is the 
trunk of a tree, are the most substantially built of all Ednara canoes. 
Tlie planking used in making canoes is usually one and a quarter 
inches thick. Afeware fastened 'with nails, but coir yam is mostly 
irsed, the yarli being made into pads from ten to fifteen feet long. 
After the joints of the planking are closely fitted, a layer of coeoanut 
fibre is laid over them, the padding is laid on the fibre, and the 
whole is sewed to the planking. If the padding is occasionally coated 
with oil, this mode of fastenmg lasts about ten years. As a rule 
canoes are oiled once a year and sometimes oftener, the poorer 
classes using for cheapness fish oil and those in better circumstances 
castor or SAveet oil. These canoes are all fitted with a Mancing out- 
rigger called tilandi, and are always stpered by a rudder. The after- 
part is usually decked for tho captain to stand on while steering, 
the space below tho deck being used for keeping cooking vessels 
and food. They carry a lateen-sail on a mast -with a great forward 
rake. Tliey seldom leave the rivers, being almost entirely 
employed in bringing to Kodibdg wood and other forest produce 
from Malldpm,’, Eadi'a, and the neighbouring -villagea During the 
fair season they occasionally carry cargoes to Goa, Kdrw&r, 
Eumta, and other ports further south. The crew genei'ally includes 
the captain who is also owner and two seamen. Canoes vary in size 
from one and a half to five tons and cost £15 to £27 10s. (Rs. 150- 
116.275). 

Fishing canoes vary from aquarter of atonto four tons, Tlielarger 
class of felling canoe which varies from two to four tons is of ttio 
same build as the Sadilshivgad canoe, except that it stands hi^er 
out of the water. They cost from £8 to £12 (Bs.80-Rs.l20). The 
larger canoes have a register certificate which allows them to trade 
as -well as to’ fish. They always lie up from June till about the 
1st of August. The smaller canoes varying from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of a ton are engaged in nothing but fishing. They 
keep to the creeks in rough v’eathcr, but in the fair season some- 
times A enture one or tAim miles from land. They are worked and 
steered by paddles and have .seldom either balancing outriggers 
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or sails. Should they either on their way out or on their 
return find the wind favourable thej' secure one or two of the paddles 
by hashing to make a mast and knot their head-scarves into a sail. 
During the stomj- season they fish in the rivers. In tho Sliir/lvati 
some of tho canoes which seldom engage in fishing, trade 
between Hondvar and Gei-sappa taking passengers on tho down 
trip and returning with fiuit, diied palm leaves, and gmin. 
These canoes have no balancing outrigger as they are roundly bxult, 
the lower part being a hollowed tree-trunk. In place of a lateen 
sail they use an almost square red sail which is made fast to a 
horizontal yard of light bamboo with small lines tied at each end 
for working the saU. They vary from one to two tons and cost 
£3 to £6 (Bs. 30 - Rs. 60) exclusive of sails. Most are manned by 
two men who are generally the owners. 

There arc tw'o classes of madiuds, one Avhich trades along tho 
coast, and the other wliich trades in the Tndri and Sliiravati rivers. 


The coasting inaehvds are much larger than the river machvds and 
cost £40 to £100 (Rs. 400 - Rs. 1000). The average IcngOi over all 
is thirty-five to forty feet, the breadth twelve met, and the depth 
four feet. They are usually built with a very slight slicor from 
the stem to the after-part of the main-most the sheer gradually 
increasing from the fore-part of the moin-mast to the stem post, 
which is generally set at an angle of 60° to 70° These 
vessels am nlwaj's built with a curve in the fore-part, tho 
sharpest section being from the lower part of tho stem to the forc- 
paifi of the foot of tho main-mast ; about eight feet from tho nftcr- 

E art of the main-most to the stern post is a straight lino. Machvds 
uilt in tliis way arc said to saU closer to tho wind than machvds 
ivith level keels. All are open, but to make it easy to walk fore and 
aft bamboos laced ivith coir yarn are laid over the beams. From 
the after-part of the main-mast to the after-part of the mizzen-mast 
they ore covered^ with a roof of bamboos, palm leaves, mnd straw' 
Intoned with coir yam, Ou tho top of this is ft small deck, where 
me tindal stands to steer and under which stores are usually kept. 
They are rigged until two masts, two jmrds, and a jibhoom. 
t^ts take an equal rake forward. They are supported on cither 
side by light coir rigging, and forward tliey are made fast by a 
rtrong com lashing to a round post close to tho mast whose lowor end 
fits in a wooden bed placed on the upper part of tlio kolsan. ' The 
people give two reasons for raking tho masts forward ; the boats s.-iil 
tn.stcr andtbeylabour less in a hoaiy head sea. Tho jibhoom is small 
compared to the other, as they do not use either tho jib or the 
mizzen sail except in light breezes. In running before tho wind even 
in a moderate breeze, the jib is not used because the fore-part of the 
mam sail takes the unndout of it, and the mizzen sail is not used 
because it prevents tho after-part of the main sail from drawing 
Ihe mam and mizzen sails which arc lateen-shaped are'madoof liaht 
cotton cloth, cut into narrow strips to straighten it On each swnn 
coir yam is laid and the two edges of the (Joth arc turned Ser^S 

S repaired lasts five or six seasons. Like 

all conntiyr rigged vessels, the machva has to wear in tacking 
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Itccaupq tlic ynnl !•» ftuslcncd to tlio hallintil*) on the forepart of 
tin* inni-t. HaUinnls placeJ in this way nro a "rent hitpport to tl)o 
must, iis the lower end isnhm*!. fa'-tenea ns fur aft ns the fore-part 
of the niizri'n-inast. Ifnc/inis do not coutiue their trading to any 
particular ports. In March ^)d April many bring hngs or 
niurd.s of rice from the South Kiinnra ports and from Kndgal in tho 
Tadri river and the villages near if. Most of tho South Kiinnra rico 
is brought to Houiivnr nnd Knnitn nnd most of the rice from Kntgnl 
and the villages near it is sent to Goa. Siunller mne/iviis ranging 
from four to nine tons mv found in the Tadri and Shirilsaiti rivera. 
Tiiey co‘tJL17 30^. to £40 (Rs.175-Ra.400), They differ from tlio 
larger mcJu'/i* in having s'cry little olicer and a perfectly straight 
keel, the si might Itcel being an advantage in the shallow ris'crs wheisj 
they gi'iiemlly i>ly. Most of them are fn-stened together with coir 
jTim in (he same ivny ns the laiger canoes. Tliose of tho Tadri 
liver aiv usnallj' larger, .stronger, nnd not so crank ns those on the 
Shinlvati river. Tliey mostly carry salt from SiiniknUa to Kntgnl 
and the iiilermcdinle village!, Iving paid P/. to IOa (R.s. 4| - Rs. .*1) a 
trip, and bring Imek a cargo of gram nf mtes vni-ying from 4s. to Gs. 
(Us. S-IK ii). If no cmgo is avtiilnblo they ivtnrn in l>nlln.st. 
SVith favourable wind nnd tide tho up and down jonmey can he 
made in altout eight hours. These in<»fArd.s cany one mast nnd 
one lalecn-wiil, Jlc-t of the ownem live at ITonAvnr ami let them 
on hin.'. TJie man who hiro.s the Ixtat usually nets as ateersmnn 
or /tiuM and engages two men to help hi working the Iwat, pajing 
|^scll {<s. (Ra.i) a month with foml. The seamen arc generally 
CliristTans, Mulminniadans, nnd Iliiidns of tlm Khiini ca«tc. 

/Wort and ume/infv are so much alike that it is diflicuit to name 
atro point in Imild <ir in rigging hy which a Iwal of the one cln.ss 
can lie knosvii from n Iwat of tho other class. If an owner is nsked 
why he calls ids Vessel a p'i'Wr, his .•mssvef is tlinl Ihe viac/uvi is a 
fcumllor vessel. Rut a reference to the Ou.stom.s-houso rogi.ster 
shovv.s vinrfittii tsjunl in sir-u nnd value to any ;)at?iir», I'mlrirs 
\ary in sire from Iwiivo to thirty tons and bome »iac/ii*<M nrons 
much as Iwenly-eighl fsiiis Imrflen. The only dilleronco that can 
he oit-erved is that few poAirb are flatter holtoiiu'd than wmeiirifa. 
Tin* rig .and tile accommmlation are precisely the .same, nnd the two 
classes of craft generally ply to the Momo ports. In Kuintn vessels 
are built svhicli tlndr owners call wmc/asJ.s hut svhich properly 
! peaking nil' niucli like ihongli romowhnt .smnller tlmn 

th/>M< •'i.vn ill I’oiiihsy h-srlwur c.arryiiig cargo to nud from tho 
siiipi)ii)g. They have n nerfectly straight keel from aluiii to stem, 
nmi ore jn'»-tly*i‘ii«aged m carrying rotlon Isiles from the wharf to 
the ehipphig III flu* road dead. In line weather nnd amoolh water 
they eany 100 liides in one trip, for which (hey arc paid 6s. (Iks, 3). 
During trong wiiide, when tJiey Imve toroduco their loniliiig to fifty 
h de-', tliev are paid (i*/. (4 an*.) a Iwihi. All other cargoes, svhclher 
imjKirt or exjioit, are cImTgrd at the rate of 3i?. (2 niis) n k/anidi of 
5t3iJ pound . in fair weather ami («/. (4 ans.) in laid sveather. Though 
owing to a band-hank near the inoulh of the 'i'ndri they can work 
only 111 lOut seven hours n <lay, they manage to make an nverogo of two 
trips a day. In the slack reason .some arc rigged like oislinnry 
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coasting padd vs and trade to ports between HonAvar and Goa. They' 
vary in size from eight to eleven tons and in cost from £25 to £30 
(Ils.250-]fc.300) exclusive of sails and rigging. They arc mostly 
owned and worked by the fishing dosses, especially the Khdrvis, 

The phaiemdris built on the KAnara coast are hardl 3 ’' ever more 
than fifty tons burden. Tliose built of cheap timber, if fastened with 
nails cost £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 8000), and if fastened with coir 
£160 to £200 (Rs. 1600-Rs. 2000) ; those of teakwood, if fastened 
until nails, cost £300 to £400 (Rs, 3000 -Rs. 4000), and if fastened 
with coir, £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 3000). The}' are mostly 
built with great beam and depth. A phatemdri of about fifty tons 
burden is 35' 6" long in the ked, 18' 8" broad, and 7' 8" deep 'from 
the upper part of the timbei's to the gunwolo. Nearly all are built 
•with square sterns. As, tmlike EngUsh-built vessels, they have no 
pintles on the rudder, a strip of wood with a gi'oove in the centre is 
fitted to tlie after-part of the stern-post or rudder-trunk and the 
fore-part of the nidder which is rounded is placed in the groove 
and lashed to the stem-post in three places at equal distances with 
small coir rope. Phaiemdris as a rule are built with most sheer 
from the after-part of the main-most to the stern, and the after-part 
of the hull is liiglicr than the fore-part, ^^^len afioat or sauing 
they appear very mudi down by the head though the difierence iu 
draught is probably not more than one foot. Vessels in tliis trim 
answer their hdm quicker, but Oieix’ speed is somewhat lessened. 
All are built >Yitli a curve on the forefoot, but the curve is much less 
than in vessels built in and near Bombay. They carrj’ heav}' masts 
rvell raked forward with' light yaids, •which enable them to have 
a large spread of canvas. A- forty-ton pJiafemdri has generally a 
main-mast fifty feet from foot to head, amizzen-mast of thirty-five 
feet, a main yai-d of eighty feet, a mizzen-yard of sixty feet, and a 
jibboom of . thirty-five feet. Tlic sails arc made in die same- 
way and are of the same shape as mackva sails. Phatondris alwaya 
emvey a very largo jib. For a phatemdri of about fifty tons a set 
of sails, induding main-sail,mizzcn, and jib, cost about £20 ^.200). 
The cloth is mudi thinner and poorer than that used by phatemuris 
built neoi- Bombay. If rvell looked after and carefully repaii’cd a set 
of sails lasts about six seasons, but under ordinary circumstances 
sails seldom last over four years. As the phatemdri is open like the 
maehva and paddv, the same flooring of split bamboo is laid os ft 
pas-sago for walldng fore and aft. The covering between the main 
and mizzen-mast is also, as in the machvatOi palm leaves and straw 
but at the time of loading or unloading much labour and time is saved' 
by tridng up the aidea The larger phaiemdris usually trade ivith 
Bombay, taking cotton from KAnvAr and Kumta and returaing 
with a general cargo or in ballast, Induding the captain, the 
crew, •u'ho arc generally Hmdus, vary from eight to tw-elve. Those 
which carry twelve men besides the captain have a mate w’boso duty 
is to see that the vessel is properly loaded and unloaded, tho captain ' 
looking after the freight and the entering and dearing of his vessel - 
at the Oustoms-honse. The pay of the captain is twiro and of the 
mate half as much again as the seaman’s pay. As the season 
advances and grows stormier the rates of freight and the pay of 
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the crew increase. From the opening of the season in October to 
tlie early part of April a seaman who makes a trip from Bombay 
to Kdrw&r and back receives 8e. (Bs. 4) and sometimes 10s. (Rs. 6). 
Between April and the end of May the rates rise to 14s. (Es. 7) 
and sometimes to 16s. (Bs. 8). If the trip extends to Xumta he 
receives Is. (8 ana,) extra. 

The thirteen ports of the district are for customs purposes 
grouped into three divisions : KSturdr with three porta, Sad^ivgad, 
Kitrwdr, and Ohendiya ; Ankola with four, Belikeri, Ankola, 
Gangdvali, and Tadri ; and Hondvar with six, Eumta, Mnrdeshvat, 
Hondvar, Bhatkal, Manki, and Slrirdli. During the eight years 
ending 1862 the yearly value of the Kdnara sea-trade averaged 
£1,526,826 ; it rose from £1,463,416 in 1874-75 to £1,767,124 in 
1875-76, and fell to £1,248,702 in 1877-78. In 1878-79 it again 
rose to £1,842,331 ; and after a sudden fall to £1,405,874 in 1879-80 
again rose to £1,525,484 in 1881-82. 

The following statements give for tire eight years ending 1882 
the value of exports and imports at each of the thu'been ports. They 
show that in 1882, of the thirteen, ports, six, Chendiya, ^likeri, 
Gangdvali, Murdeshvor, Mdnki, and Shirdli, had a total trade of less 
than £10,000 ; four, Saddshivgad, Ankola, Tadri, and Bhatkal, had 
between £10,000 and £25,000 ; one, Eondvar, between £50,000 and 
£100,000; and two, Kdrwdr and Kumta, above £100,000: 


KaitamSea Trade Imports, tgli-lSSS. 


Dnurar. 

Post. 

1874-73 

1S75-70 

1870-77 

16n-7S 

1878 79 

1870-80 

1650 81 

18S1-8; 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Sodliblipatl . 

740 

410 

880 

871 

847 

2471 

2188 

1586 

Er'Kvr'K 1 

KSxvtfr , 

lOC^OS 

834,455 

280,076 

202,561 

244,834 

158476 

387,882 

102,002 



• 

GO 

60 

47 

60 

1017 

20 

80 


Total 

101,038 

324,034 

281,020 

223,479 

SftTTO 

100,603 

100,040 

164,589 


Bclihon . 

430 

100 

fii 

133 

SJS 

104 

177 

779 


Ankola 

4783 

433$ 

8682 

X13I4 

C3S6 

5124 

5146 

6075 

AKBOIiA . 











Oanfi:&5«li . 

841 

381 

870 

351 

876 

677 

266 

281 

■ 

Tadri 

3027 

1743 

SC03 

4196 

4202 

1081 

4024 

8435 


Total... 

sar 

6614 

12,220 

16,400 

11,301 

7870 

0611 

IMTS 


Kumto , • 

347,460 

sco/ns 

171,0X9 

8S9,02S 

331,202 

253,632 

200,293 

210,415 


Blurdo^hvar . 

1417 

«81 

1477 

3520 

1233 

1015 

4181 

12S0 


llon&vftr 

43,eKI 

23,363 

161,450 

53,5(?7 

80,960 

6I,C3S 

82,033 

60,189 

llo'tVvjlii. . 

BhaUaJ / * 

6078 

0003 

14,090 

a<,i6i 

18,034 

11,053 

11,722 

12,050 


Vankl 


, , 

»• 

... 

169 

258 

7M 

424 


ShIhUl 

... 

• • 

... 


1070 

m 

604 

ins 


Tbtal 

800,544 

207,604 

340,538 

407,846 

.31, ora 

924,378 

240.692 

284,335 


Orand Total 

600,000 

631,112 

W5,7W 

nr, 223 

841,149 

492,817 

140,243 

493,031 


B 316-0 
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Kdnara Sea Trade Erportt, 187i‘lS8Z, 


Division. 

Port. 

1074 76. 

1876-70. 

1870 7*. 

1877-78 

1878-70. 

i8;o-eo. 

lBSO-81. 

lSSl-82. 



£, 

£ 

£ 

£, 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ " 

( 


13.8H 

0204 

12.060 

7734 

8814 

11,104 

7181 

8772 

Ei'nvi'ii ..-J 

K&n\Ar “ , . 
Cbendlya . . 

430,^4 

831 

600,101 

80 

324,037 

738 

110,787 

1190 

407,600 

300 

917,713 

2338 

270,116 

93 

820,704 

70 


Total... 

454,132 

612,337 

530,804 

119,711 

470,834 

231,160 

277,340 

320,036 


Bellkcrl 

667 


400 

1109 

425 

883 

891 

435 

Ain:oi.A ., 1 


4587 

424( 

7340 

0027 

4526 

6684 

4503 

47S8 


1608 

S205 

2704 

1380 

1761 

1978 

8065 

iS.'iO 

( 

Tadri 

7823 

06S6 

19,633 

7i)00 

9067 

C037 

8992 

M03 


. Total... 

14,763 

16,821 

S3, 057 

17,081 

16,700 

14, SSI 

17,031 

13,100 


Kamta 

467,681 

40S.14S 

360.069 

308,630 

062,654 

2138 

025,090 

031,913 

030,209 


Murdesh^or ... 

761 

2301 

BS40 

1802 

1232 

8120 

000 

HoxaVaii 


81,100 

88,007 

118.0dZ 

70,647 

43,07D 

85.012 

60,025 

40, OM 

BhatkftJ 

blnnki 

4830 

8253 

8017 

7701 

6212 

185 

8007 

460 

4160 

107 

4072 

566 


Shlr&Il 





4411 

1C3S 

fiOl 

078 


Total... 

40i,4C2 

600,854 

498,404 

304.777 

708,670 

647,020 

090,834 

OSS, COS 


Grand 

003,84? 

1,130,012 

84S,S5S 

031,660 

1,201,182 

D1S.057 

001,205 

1,031,600 


Tlie following statciucnt shows the total trade of each customs 
division during the same eight years (1874-1882). Of the three 
divisions, Honiivar, diicfiy on account of its cotton, coloured wood 
ware, and spices, mostly sent to Bombay,’ had tlie largest trade 
average, and Ankola tlie smallest average. In Honavor, the total 
value of imports and exports rose from £795,006 in 1874-76 to 
£1,002,657 in 1878-79; it fell to £946,426 in 1880-81, and again 
rose to £972,993 in 1881-82. In Kdrwdr the total value of 
imports and exports rose from £645, '170 in 1874-75 to £987,271 in 
1875-76 and fell to £413,190 in 1877-78; in 1878-79 it again rose 
to £722,604, in 1879-80 it fell suddenly to £391,713 and again 
rose to £624,222 in 1881-82. In Ankola tho highest total value of 
imports and exports was £35,286 in 1876-77 and the lowest 
£22,767 in 1879-80 ; in 1881-82 it was only £28,269 : 


JCdmra Sea Trade Caelomt Divisione, 1874-I8SS, 


PiTISIOK. 

1874-I6i. 

i8H!-7«. j 

Imports. 

XlxpoTtB. 

Total. 

Imposts. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Mnvir 

AnkoiR ... 

lIon^Tar ... 

e 

101,033 

8487 

300,541 

£ 

464,132 

14,763 

494,402 

£ 

615,170 

23,240 

796,000 

£ 

824,934 

0014 

299, 60t 

£ 

012,837 

10,821 

600,854 

£ 

037,271 

23,435 

800^418 

600,069 

063,317 

1,403,410 

031, us 

1,130,012 

1,757,18. 


SiTIBIO'f. 

1870-77. 

lS77-7a 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totnl. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

KirvUr 

Ankob 

IlonSvar ... 

£ 

291,020 

12,229 

849,633 

£ 

330,894 

^,057 

438,404 

£ 

017,014 

35,S3G 

837,042 

£ 

293,470 

10,490 

407,246 

£ 

110,711 

17,031 

354,777 

£ 

418,100 

33,680 

$02,022 

MS,787 

SIS,3W 

2,491,142 

717,223 

881,609 

1,248,7<»2 
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Kinara Sea Trade hy Otitlome Divisions, 1874 'iSSl. 


Sitibiok. 

1S78-TS. 

imso. 1 

Imports. 

Exports 

Total. 

ImpoitB 

Bsporte. 

Total. 

E&nrfir „ 
AoKola ... 

Honour 

£ 

215,770 

11,301 

331,073 

£ 

476.881 

15,769 

709,670 

' £ 
722,604 
27,070 
1,092,057 

£ 

160,^9 

7376 

821,878 

£ 

231,150 

H8S1 

6OT,020 

£ 

* 891,713 
22,757 
991,101 

011,119 

1,801,182 

.1,818,331 

498,817 

913,057 

1,406,874 

DiviBins 

ISSC^l. 

issMa 1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TotiiL 

R&mfir . 

Ankola .. 

Uon&VAT 

£ 

100,040 

9611 

240,592 

£ 

277,310 

17,081 

696,881 

£ 

407,880 

26,043 

040,420 

£ 

194,586 

15,073 

284,325 

£ 

829.036 

13,196 

G88,C08 

fi 

624,122 

88,260 

072,093 

449,243 

M1,3(U 

1,440,448 

403,931 

3,081,600 

1,525,181 


The three ports of the KdrwAr group, Saddsliivgad, Kdrwdr, and 
Oliendiya, had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £524,222, of which 
£194,586 were imports and £329,636 exports. The chief exports 
are cotton, native hand-made cloth, and husked and unhusked rice. 
These articles are partly produced in the division and partly 
brought for export from above the Sahyddris. The imports, most 
of which are for local use, are driefly wheat, tobacco, and European 
clothi The traders are Vdnis, Gujars, Brdhmans, Musalmfins, Goa 
Christians, Europeans, and Pdrsis. Most of them are men of 
capital. The shipping is phatemtl'm, baields, michvds, and ^ad&vs. 
Besides the local sailing craft, steamers from Bombay, Vengurla, 
and Mangalgr, and other Malabdr ports of 1000 to 2000 tons, 
and Arab Vdglds and otlier vessels of fifty to 100 tons visit the 
ports, anchoring about half a mile from the, loading at Kdrwdx. 
JPhatemdris, mackvds, and paddvs are built hj local Bhanddri and 
Gdbit carpenters, and have crews varying from three to twelve 
who are generally local Ehdrvis, Gdbits, Ddldis, Bhonddris, and 
nmbis. The crew are paid about 14s. (Es. 7) a month, and the 
captain twice os much. A trip to Bombay generally takas ten and 
to Madras fifteen to eighteen days. 

Tlie four Ankola ports, Belikeri, Ankola, Gangdvali, and Tadri, 
had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £28,269, of which £15,073 
were imports and £13,196 e^oris. The chief exports are 
bamboos,lmsked and unhusked rice, horns, fish, cocoa-kernels, salt, 
timber, and wooden ware. These articles are partly produced in 
the division and partly brought for export from Dhdrwdr and 
Belgaum. The imports, though greater than the exports, are 
almost entirely for local use. They include husked and unhusked 
rice, wheat, yam, and fish. The traders are Gaud Sdrasvat 
Brdhmaiis, Vdnis, Musnlmdns, and Cliristiana Some of _ them 
trade on their own and others on borrowed ' capital. The shipping 
is /lodis, muc/ttfds, andp/tatondris. Besides the local craft, vessels 
of twenty to thirty-tAvo tons from Kochin and other Malabar 
ports, of six to fifty tons from Goa, and of seven to sixty tens 
from.Hondvnr -Kumta and Kiirwdr, visit the ports. Tadri gives 
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anchorage a mile from the landing at high tide to vessels of 150 
tons and at low tide to vessels of 130 tons ; Gangdvah, a mile from 
the landing to vessels under fifty tons ; Ankola, near the landmg 
at high tide to vessels of eight tons and at low tide to vessels of 
six tonsj and about a mile from the landing at all times to vessels 
of greater tonnage ; and Belikeri, near the landing at high tide to 
vessels of fifty tons and at low tide to vessels of twenty tons. 
Sodis, phateindria, and maclivds ore built by the local carpenters, 
and arc manned by a captain and a crew of two to seven ^amen. 
Besides their meals, the crew ore paid Ss. to 10s (Rs. d-Bs. 5) a 
month, and the captain twice ns much. On special occasions they 
also get rewards from the traders. A trip to Bombay with a favour- 
able wind takes three to five days. 

The six Hondvnr ports, Kumta, Murdeshvar, Hondvar, Bhatkal, 
Manki, and Shirdli, had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £972,993, of 
which £284,325 were importsand £688,668 exports Tlicchief exports 
are cotton, cocoanuta, spices, black popper, and betclnuts to Bombay, 
and grain to Edlikat, KAnanur, Mangalor, and other MalabAr ports. 
These articles are partly produced in the division and partly 
brought for export from above tlie Snliyadris and from Maisur. 
llie imports, wliich are chiefly from Bombay, Mangalor, Kdlikat, 
and Kdnanur for local use, are wheat, pulse, Italian millet or bdjri, 
sugar, camphor, figs, and cloth. The traders are Sdrasvat, Chitpdvan, 
and Konkan Brdlimans, Vdnis, Musalmdns, and Europeans. Some 
of them trade on their own and others on. borrowed capital. 
Besides these local traders, a few up-country merchants stay in 
these ports during the busy season between Januaiy and May. 
The shipping ineludes Jwdis, machvds, paddvs, pTiatemdris, and 
bcitelds. Besides the local croft, steamers of 400 to 1000 tons 
from Bombay, batelda of twenty-five to 200 tons from Arabia 
and of fifty to seventy-five from Kdthidwdr, and phatemoA'is 
of ten to 100 from the Malabdr coast visit the ports. Hondvar 
gives anchorage at about 126 feet from the landing, at liigh 
fade to vessels of sixty and at low tide to vessels of forty 
tons; Kumta, at about 126 feet to small vessels of four to 
twelve tons, and at about two miles from the landing to vessels 
of greater tonnage. The anchorage of the remaining four ports 
is generally in the sea. Sodis, ma<Avds, and phatemdris are built 
in these ports generally by Mdlvan and sometimes by Kdnara, 
Batndgiii, and Malabilr carpenters. Vessels of under tm tons are 
manned by a captain and crew of foim seamen, and above ten tons 
of seven to twelve ^seamen. The crew ore paid 10s. (Rs.6) a 
month, and the captain twice as much. With a favourable wind a 
trip either from or to Bombay takes five or six days. 

Owing to recent changes in classification no comparison can be 
made of increase or decrease under the difibrent articles of trade. 
Tlie following statement gives the approximate value of the chief 
articles imported and exported in 1880-81. Of £1,440,448, the 
total value ot the sea trade, £991,205 were exports and £449,243 
items under exports are cotton valued at 
io41,099 or 64‘67 per cent of the exports, brought for export to 
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Borabaj' from Bclgaum, Bhdrwtfr, and other inland districts; 
piece-goods, valued at £27,21S or 2*74 per cent of the exports, 
mostly frain Belgaittn and Dhtirvi-iii' to Bdtndgiri and Mdlnbdr ports ; 
coloured wares, vtilucd at £10,oCl or I'OG per cent of tho exports, 
sent cliicilr to Bomba]'; rice, both husked and unhusked, valued 
at £35,129 or 3*54 per cent of the exports, sent to the Konkan and 
Malnbur ports «n\i to tho districts above tho Snhy&dris; spices, 
valued at £218,031 o‘.* 21*99 per cent of thO exports, sent chiofty to 
Bombay ; and other miscellaneous articles, valued at £21,896, sent 
mostly to Konkan and Ulnlabdr ports. 

Of £4 19,243, the total value of imports, Uio chief artides aro 
twist and yarn, valued at £G2fi5S or 13*94 per cent of the imports, 
brongbt from Bombay to be made into hand-woven cloth *,* piece- 
goods, valued at £57,164 or 12*72 pet cent of the imports, brought 
from Bombay for local use and for inland transport to Bclgaum and 
Dhiirwtlr ; unhusked rice, valued at £11,513 or 2*56 percent, brought 
from Malabdr ports for inland transport to tho districts above tho 
Sahyildris ; raw metals, chiefly brass and copper, valued at £28,491 
or C*3'l per cent of tho imports, imported from Bombay to Ixj 
made into cooking, water, and other vessels ; oil ond oilseeds, 
valued at £17,782 or 3*95 per cent, brought from Bombay and Eochin 
for local use and for inland transport; salt, valued at £14,437 
or 3*21 per cent, brought from Knmta. for local use; silk goods, 
valued at £32,866 or 7*31 per cent, brought from Bombay and 
iIodra'<;and spices, valued at £17,803 or 3*96 per cent, brought 
from Bombay and Utalabdr ports for local use and inland transport 
to Bclgoum and Dlidrwdi* j 


ITrfnnra Arliein of Sea Trade, ISSOSl. 
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>fkKt ... M 

. . ... 

OUf'fOnfn 

Ca*nf ard K«iini ,. 

TlurdviArQ and Cutlet; . 
II«iup ... 

Hides . * . 

£ 

Si 

10 

I74n 

M2T 

VA 

31.513 

1S31 

13} 

ssa 

K-iS 

1524 

il 

Sll 

£ 

32 

ini 
611, cro 

76 

*T,516 

1S51 

10.MI 

&0I 

52,mi 

]S,5]8 

6C9 

26 

69C 

S5f2 

OlO 

if) 

liso 

‘ fiaeVIt^, Ae. .. 

SidHte and Lfoaon .. 
JIdal* ... .. 

Oil and Oil ooedj .. 

Cooxinnta ... ^ 

Onttcr .. M 

Kbb, fulfed 

«, Drfid . . 

,» TYesk — 

B^U ... . . 

l^UkQoodf ... ... 

timers . • .. 

Rttirir and Bueartanily . 
ToJiww ... .. 

Timlw 

Machinery &Hm*vrcrk. 
Wool M« . 

Ml^ceftineons ... 

Total 

£ 

IP.WS 

SJ0O 

17.T8.i 

4570 

UO 

207 

2« 

1S» 

14.437 

S3.8C6 

17.KO 

7547 

9311 

lUti 

IIS 

4470 

130,043 

£ 

005 

42 

22^ 

9195 

2393 

87$ 

139 

OSl 

ISIO 

rOHl 

101 

213,011 

lOVl 

771 

4019 

Sid 

ISf 

Sl.OOO 

440,213 

TO1,S05 


* Kiinarn is not fl manufacturing district. Tlio only craft for 
svbieh it is known is its sandalwood-carving. Other branches of 
industry wbieb are worthy of notico arc tho ■u'orking in metal, 
liorn, caue, eai*th, and stone ; oil-pressing; tho making of molasses, 
catechu, and salt; snw’ing timber by steam ; ond tho jail industries. 
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For upwards of a century the sandalwood-carving of KAnara 
has been well known. The workers are the Gudga,rs or carvers 
who are found in small numbera in the suh-divisions of Sirsi, 
Sidddpur, Hondvar, Kumta, and Ankola, and who call themselves 
Chitars, Menu’s name for artisans. They are said to have come 
from Goa after the establishment of Portuguese power. They 
carve sandalwood, ivory, and ebony with exquisite skill ; they 
work on the latlie in wood making beautiful lacquered articles ; and 
they make the pith crowns which are worn by bridegrooms, and 
the pith flowers end crests which are much used by the lower 
classes of Hindus during the SWjnga holidays in March-April. 
They work the lathe with a bowstring of raw deer-hide, not 
like most carpenters with the help of a second workman. The 
articles made are work-boxes, cabinets, work-tables, watch-stands, 
glove-boxes, jewehy-boxes, writing-boxes, pen-holders, pen-stands, 
card-cases, chess-boards, paper-weights, paper-cutters, needle-cases, 
card-boxes, and various other artimes. They vary in value from 
2s. to £50 (lPU3.l-Es.300). The coi'ved work represents the gods 
and heroes of Hindu mythologj-, wild beasts, monkeys, paiTots, and 
other birds, and creeper and flower traceries. The piece of sandal- 
wood which is to he carved is carefully smoothed and polished with 
sand-paper and the pattern is sketched on it in pencil. The tools 
used in carving are of native make and are small and delicate like 
the needle used in English embroidery. The Gudgars generally work '' 
to order, seldom oflbnng aitides for sale except such as have been 
condemned bj' the person who ordei’ed them. Their chief calling 
is engraving and painting. Although tlioir sandalwood-carving is 
much liked by Europeans there is little local demand. Some of the 
orticles carved by Subanna of HonAvar which were sent to the 
1867 Esdiibition in Paiis gained a silver medal. 

Goldsmiths arc found in nil towns and in almost all large 
villages. Some of the town goldsmiths arc skilful workmen and 
make excellent ornamental gold and silver ware. Blacksmiths are 
found in towns and in most large villages and their craft is well 
paid, though the demand for their work is not large. Coppersmiths 
and metal-potmakers are found in the principal towns and earn 
more than any other metal workers. They are chiefly Christian 
KAnsArs from Goa. 

Fancy articles of cattle, deer, and bison horn are made by some 
carpenters and Gudigars with considerable skill at ICumto, HonA- 
var, SiddApur, Bilei, Sirsi, and Sonda. The demand for the work is 
^aU and in no place employs more than a few families. The horn 
is collected in the district, the price of a horn varying from 6d. to 
2s.^ans.-Ee.l). The articles made are small jewel-boxes, combs, 
snuff-boxes, cups, handles for sticks and knives, buttons, rings* 
and toys. A jowelry-hox costs about lOs. (Rs. 6) and a comb or a 
snuff-box 3d. to 6d. (2-4 onj.). 

ExccDent cane work, both useful and ornamental, is mode at 
KArwAr by Ohinese workmen, who were formerly comacts in the 
KArwAr jail. The raw material is brought from Bombay. Of the 
cane articles easy-choirs cost 16s. to £l (Rs,8 -Ea. 10), ebmtnon 
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cbairs 9 a to 12a. (Rs.4'i-Rs.6), footstools 4a. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Bs.8), 
Inncheon baskets Cs. to 12a. (Ss.3 -Rs. 6), ladies’ work-baskets 6a. to 
IGa. (Rs. 3-Rs. 8), flower vases 8a. to 10s. (Rs. Rs. 5), waste-paper 
baskets 3s. to 8a. (Rs.li-Rs.4), and cots 16s. to £2 (R&S-Rs. 20). 

Pottery is carried on. in most torvns and sdllagcs. Red pots are 
made above and black pots arc made below’ the Sahyadris. The craft 
thrives better above the Sahyddris than on the coast. Of stone, 
frying pans for native wheat and rice cakes, jngs, small flat basins 
to store water, and other vessels are made to a small extent at 
Sejvad, three miles from Kanvilr, and- near Chanddvar in Kumta. 
Tlie material used is an ash-coloured mtous slate found in the 
neighbouring quarries. No fees are enarged for quarrying the 
stone. 

Oil-pressing is an important industry. Oil for lighting is chiefly 
extracted fromcocoanutsandto a small* extent from wild castor-se^ 
and from the seed of the tnidi or Colophylluin inophylluin. The craft 
is followed 'on the coast by Ganigs and a few Cliristians and in the 
uplands 1^ LingAyats. The oil-prcsscr extracts oil either on his 
own account or from materials supplied by husbandmen and shop- 
keepers. Tire mill, which is a rude and clumsy machine, stands in 
the courtyard in the house and is worked either by the hand or by 
a bullock. Castor and tindi oil is used locally and large quantities 
of cocoanut oil are sent into the RatnAgiri ports ana to Bombay. 
Beridcs in lighting undt oil is used in pitting boats. 

Molasses is made by mo.«t husbandmen in all parts of tho dis- 
trict in quantities sufticient to meet the local demand. Verj- little 
leaves the district. The work begins about January and ends in 
May. Molasses is chiefly made from sugarcane juice which is 
c-xtractetl by a rude and old-fashioned mill called ghdni. Tire Juice 
is boiled in large copper or iron caldrons and stored in earthen pots. 
Tiro sugarcane mill costs £3 to £0 (Rs.50-Rs.60). Above tho 
Sahyddris tho molasses is hardened and made into cubical blocks 
by means of wooden frames. Besides from sugarcane juice Bhan- 
ddris, Koinarpdiks, and Clndstians make small quantities of molasses 
from palm juice by boiling it with lima Palm jnico molasses 
is mostly used in sweetening coffee, as it gives more flavour than 
sugarcane molasses. 

Catechu is made in small quantities on tho coast To make 
catechu the Miair tree Acacia catechu is felled at any season, and 
after the white wood has been removed, the heart .is cut into small 
hits, and put, with one-half tho quantity of water, into a round- 
bellied earthen pot. It is then boiled for about three hours ; and 
when tho decoction has become ropy, it is decanted. Tho same 
quantitj’^ of water is again added and boiled until it becomes ropy, 
when it is decanted, and a third supply of water is given. Tins 
extracts all the substance from tho wood. TIic three decoctions arc 
then mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots until the 
extract becomes thick like tor. It is afterwards allowed to remain 
in the pots for two days, when it has become so herd that it will 
not run. Some basks of rice are spread on the ground, and the 
thickened juice is fonned into balls about tho size of oi'onges whicli 
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are placed on the liusTca or on leaves and left seven days in 
the to dry. During the dry season the balls are spread in the 
shade for two months and during the rains for four months. They 
are tlien fit for sale. The making of catechu was stopped for 
several years^hut in 1880 a small contract was granted in Hondvar, 
yidding about £364 (Ils.,3640). 

^TTp to 1878 salt used to he manufactured along the coast at 
Sdnikatta, Kumta, Bhatkal, Shirdli, and Bailur. In 1878, under 
Government orders, all minor salt-works were closed, and at present 
(1882) Sdnikatta, about ten miles north of Kumta, is the only place 
where salt is manufactured. The Sdnikatta salt-ivork contains 176 
dgara or salt-pans of wbidi only 128 are in use ; the rest are either 
waste or have been turned into rice-fields. Of the 128 in use, 119 
agars, containing in all 19,400 pans, were "woidced in 1880-81 and 
yielded 6655 tons of salt, or 3463 tons over the average of the three 
years ending 1879-80.® All Kanara salt-works are the property 
of private individuals who pay an acre assessment varying from 
5s. 7 jd. to 6e. l^d. (Es. 2^ to Rs. 3-rk). 

A few salt-makers do not he^n work till Pehruary or even March, 
but most set their pans in order soon after the beginning of 
January. Salt is never removed from the pons before the middle of 
March or rather before Shivaratra. In preparing the pans the first 
thing is to bail out the rain-water whidi has gathered in them. 
This is generally done on contract 1^ labourers who are paid Is. to 
ls.6d. (8-12 ans.) the chitta or thirty pans. The pans vary greatly 
in size ; on an av'erage they are about sixteen feet long by fourteen 
feet broad. TNTien tne wnter has been bailed out the soil wdiich was 
gathered during tlie rains is removed from tlie pans and eight to 
ten inches of smt water are let into them. The drains are closed 
and the water is left to evaporate. "While evaporation goes on 
the embankments or bdndhs and the reservoirs are repaired ; and 
when the pans are completely dry a second supply of salt water is 
allow'ed to flow in. After this the pans .are supplied wdth salt 
water every second or third day, and they are trodden one day and 
beaten the next until ihe surface hardens. The surface is then 
levelled and made even by drawing a plank over it, a boy or a 
woman standing on the plank to add to its weight This smoothing 
goes on for several days until grains of salt appear here and there 
which are worked into the nround with a plank fastened to a long 
pole until a thin cnist of salt forms on the surface. 

The day for removing the suit from the pans is fixed by consult- 
ing the village deities. From this day forwni-d wmteris let into the 
pans, and, except on dondy days, salt is daily removed and is 
heaped at places set apart for the purpose. The work of 
removing the salt is done by Agiars who are paid in grain. They 


‘Contributed by Mr, K4vTisjiK]iarBetji Jamsetji, Acting Aosistiuit CoUoctor of Suit 
Bovenne. 

tons in 1878-79. and 3398 tons in 
1879-80, mvinc an average of 3095 tens which ta less by 3460 tons than 6556 tons, the 
piodnce of 1880-81. ’ 
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get two mudns or 1G4 pounds of rougli rico for each e/itfla or thirty 
pans measuring onc-iif tli of an acre. T!»o average produce of aehiita 
or thirt 3 ’pans is estimated at about ci"ht and a naif tons (2 gddis or 
240 Indian mans). Tlic salt is carrica from tltc salt heaps in boats 
by labourera to tho platform in front of the hotMrs or salt-stores. 
The laboui'crs ore paid Iif. Cd. to 3».(an».12-Bs. IJ) a gadi of 
four and a quarter tons. Tho salt is Irft on tlie platform to drj’ for 
about n fortnight, ■n’hcu, under the .supervision of a Government 
' officer, it i.s weighed and storc'd bj' labourers who are paid Is. to 3s. 

(«ns.8-Rs.ll) a gddi, according to the distance of the .salt-store 
' from the platform. Salt costs to make about 4d. a ton (Ks. 6^ the 
120«ia«a).* The chief points in whidi Kannra snlt-mnking differs 
from Konkan salt-maktng nro that the salt is daily removed from 
the pans and is kept in salt-stores or kotlumt. ; 


Between 1874 and 1878, the Kitnara salt trade was verj’ dull, 
because moiu land than was wanted was .sot apart for salt-making. 
Tho suppl}’ was greater than tlie demand, and a large balance was 
alwaj’s in hand at tho close of each j'car. Tho result was a con- 
stant glut in the market which kept the price so low that tho salt 
m-inufocturcrs made little or no profit. In 1878, all the works 
except at Sdnikatia were closed. Tlie whole trade in salt was thus 
thromi into tlie hands of the salt-owners of that place, who were not 
slow to renliTO their position and cnlmnco the price. Tlie price of 
80 pounds (one Indian imn) of salt rose from 2d. (1 J ans.) in May 
1878_to la. (8 nn*.) in May 1879. This continued to April 1880, 
when' a largo sttpplj* brought it doum to Od. (0 «na.), nt wliicli price 
it has since romained. This is tho rate nt which tho makers sell the 
salt to tho liccnsc-holdcrs or retail trndcre who pay tho dubj"^ of os. 
for eighty pounds (Es. 2 i a. man) and spend about IJd. (I aaan) 
more in weighing, liaggiiig, and carrying the salt to their shoiw. 
The total co'»t to the trodor of eighty pounds (1 wan) of salt is 
therefore os. lOtd. (Rs. 2j-g-). Tho wholcsolo liccnso-holdare 
gcncrollj’ buy their salt a little cheaper than tho retail licoiisc- 
holdors. They paj’ £4 (Rs. 40) the gddi of 4| tons or 120 Indian 
wans, or 8d. (5^ nn«.) the man of eight}' pounds, while the retail 
licensees pay 9d. (C ans.) the man of eighty pounds. These selling 
prices prevail within n distance of ten miies of the salt-works ; 
beyond that limit prices increase proportionately to the distance 
travelled. 


The retail license-holders do not actually retail the salt, but sell 



keepers who retail it to putty < 

thirty-tWo lolds or nt about Id. the pound or 7s. (Es.3J) tho Indian 
man, Tipr wholesale licensc-lioldors generally trade with up-country 


' Til/ aro : Tlir telal coil fit inniunc one frtIfH pr 1-0 tnnm of >alt is 7i<j. 
(5 am ) ior raising water at tho roto of Is. 3'?. {lO am ) the fMmrn 
(118.31) for tilliiie at the r.ilo of two miwM* of rlrc or I3». IBs. CJ) the or 
twog(/(f>>; 2j (Ke.l) for carrying tho wit to tho platfoTO ,• S!*. (Be. t) for Bttr.wc , 
»ml Is. 3'/. (loam.) tor thatoliing eaU-ktorost giving tho total coat of ije. 
(Its, (!*). 
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mercliants and carriers. Thesy have their shops on the Sahyddri 
roads and .sell 160 to 8000 pounds (2 to 100 mans) at' a time. 
Then* rates are lo-\vcr than those of the retail license-holders as they 
sell a two man bag at 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d, (Es. 6}-Ila. OJ) or at 
6s. l^d. to 6s. 3d. for eighty pounds or Rs. 3^ to Rs. 3{f the 
Indian man. 

The Kannigeri saw-mill, about five miles north of Yelldpur, was 
started in 1875 under the supemsion of Colonel W. Peyton, the 
Conservator of Forests, at a cost of about £6100 (Es. 61,000). The 
mill lies in the heart of one of the eliief Kilnara forest tracts. Tlie 
machinery includes four plain circular and one cross cut saw, work- 
ed by three steam engines each of twelve horse-power. Tlie mills 
are in charge of a Eui'opean sub-assistant consen’ntor of forests 
who is a trained mechanical engineer, and who is as.sisted by one 
foreman, one head stoker, one assistant stoker, one oilman, one 
caipenter, two messengers, and one sweeper besides a store- 
keeper. The yearty cost of the establishment is £7D5 (Rs. 7950). 
The average fiumber of Imnds entertained is thirtj'-tliree ; when 
there is a press of work additional hands arc taken on. In the 
beginning the mill worked at a profit, but in 1879-80 and 1880-81 
the demand for sawn timber from Belgaum and DhArwAr fell so 
considerably that the working of the mill showed a small loss. In 
1882 it again yielded a small profit and in 1883 and probably for 
several years to come the lar^c demand from the contractors of tlie 
"West of India Portuguese Railway will ensui'c good returns.^ 

The chief jail industries arc cane work, weaving, and carpentry. 
Between 1868 pd 1870, during which there were several Chinese 
conricts in the jail, the cane work was excellent, hut, since tlieir 
release in 1870, the work has declined. -Up to 1882 two handlooms 
turned out excellent shirt cloth, diequered tahle-cloths, napkins, 
towels, coarse cotton carpets, and coarse cloth, which had a ready 
sale in KAi'wAr. Since 1883, to cncom’age private enterprize, these 
jail industzies have been stopped. Of caxpentry, neat boxes, chairs, 
cots, tables, tools, and benches aiu made by long-termed prisoners. 


1 The details are : In 1876-<6.a proHt of £1881 j in 1870-77 a profit of £060 ■ 
1877-78 a profit of £385 ; in 1878-79 a profit of £380 j in 1879-60 n loss of £222 ■ 
1880-81 n loss of £227 ; and in 1881-82 a profit of £10, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY.' 

Ka'uara aboro (bo Snbyiidris belongs to the Karndtak. From 
TC 17 early limes it lias almost always formed part of tho torritoiios 
of the great dynasties which bare hold Maisnr, the Karnntakj and the 
Deccan. Danardsi, about fifteou miles south-east of Sirsi, tho most 
historic plnco in the district and one of tho most historio places in 
Western India, isi repeatedly mentioned in inscriptions from the 
second to the sirtoenth centnry after Christ, ^fany of these inscrip- 
tions wore collected and translated by Sir Walter Elliot between 
1830 and 1640; in 1876 n largo nmnber of them were embodied in 
Mr. Rico’s Histoiy of Maisur;” and in 1882 tbeir information was 
exhausted by Jlr. J. F. Fleet, of tbo Bombay Civil Service, in his 
Dynasties of tho Kiiiwreso Districts of tho Bombay Presidency.* 
Neither ifr. Bice’s nor Mr. Fleet’s work mcludes the const of 
Kdtinra, and o.vcopt those recorded by Buchnnnn in 1800 few 
inscriptions from tho coast districts have been publisbcd. 

From an early period the Kdnara const has been debatable land . At 
one lime it has been part of the Koukan or West India, at another 
time of Xcral or South India. Some Hindu geographers make 
Goknrii, the famous place of pilgrimage on tho const about twenty- 
fivo miles south of Kdnvfir.the boundary between thoKonknnor tbo 
Seven Konknns and Keral wbicb stretches south cither to Tinnovolly 
or to Capo Comorin.^ Others make tho Seven Konknns part of 
Kornl and tako Keral ns far north ns Surat.* The Knnnm const 
seems to hnvo been always governed by local chiefs. Times of 
order nnd prosperity, when tbo local chiefs were tho undor-loitls 
of some strong inland govomraont, seem to hn.vo been divided by 
longer periods of distress wlion control was withdrawn nnd the 
petty chiefs wore loft iudopendent and nt war. In spite of local 


’ Tlio cwly Hindu dclaili aro cliicfly from Mr, J. P. ricot'a Dynastios of tho 
IvdnartM DiulrieU of tho Bombay I'rcoideneyt tho materials for tlio I'ortu^ieso 
Bcctioii Irnro Iwoii contrihuleil l;y Dr. Gerson D.» Cunhn ; and most of tho remaining 
portions arc from a history of Kdnara prepared for tho Gazetteer by Mr. J. Montoath, 
of tlio Bumhay Civil Serneo, 
t Mysore and Coorc, Tlirco Vols., Bangalore, 187fi. 

’ Written for tho Bombay Gazettror, ISonibay, 1882. 

■•Wilhs’ South of Indh, 1.5; Wilson'o Mookcnric ColIoeUon, Kew Edition, 66 ,• 
Madras .Tonrnal of Literature and Scionce, 1878, 172. According to me Tiilav or 
KAnarcso rcoonlt the oovon Konkans arc, bcgiiioiiiE from tlio north, Kirittn, Virata, 
Mnriilha,Konkana, Haiga, 'Jiulav, and Keral. IVilson’s Mackenno Collection, Now 
Edition, 5S, * Buchanan'a Mysore and Canara, II. 348, 
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contests and of cLanging over-lords, since early liibtoricnl times, 
perhaps about the seventh century after Christ, the gi-eater ‘part of 
the present North Kanara const has formed a distinct territorial 
division known as Hniga or Hnyve, apparently the liond of Snakes, 
from habn or bai the local Kdnareso for a snake. 

Few traditional references to Ndnara have 'been traced. Liko 
other ports of the west coast Hindu books nscribe the origin of , 
Kdnara to tbc great warrior Parasburdm or Axo-Rnm, tbe sixth 
incarnation of Viabmi. This great mirrior defeated the Kehatriyos 
twenty-one times. "When their power was utterly broken Parasliurdm 
■»ras anxious to settle in the lands from which his enemies had been 
driven. But tbe Brdbmans would not allow their blood-stained 
champion to live with them. He retired to the Sahyddris and 
shooting an arrow from the crest of the range won from the sea the 
strip of rugged lowland tlmt runs along the Western Coast. 
The books tell how ho raised certain white shipwrecked corpses to 
be Brdbmons, and afterwards disgusted nnth their- want of faith 
loft them a prey to the wild hill- tribes.* According to an account 
quoted by Buchanan, the Brahmans wliom Parashurdm settled in 
Uaiga or North Kdnara and in Tnlav or South Kdnara were Ndgar 
and Mdchi Brdhmans. They were defeated by low cla^s chiefs, one 
a fisher or Moger, the other an impure Holaynr or Wholliaru.® 
An account in the Mackenzie Collection of MSS., of doubtful 
truthfulness and perhaps not applicable to North Kdnara, states 
that alter the first Brdhmans were introduced, the country was divided 
into sixty -four districts and the government was vested in a certain 
number of Brdbmaus chosen from each district. The Brdhmans 
lived as over-holders of the land and as officials. The defence of tho 
country was entrusted to ten and a half of the sixty-four districts. 
The representative Brdhmans of the sixty-four districts chose four of 
their number os a council whose term of office lasted three years. 
Over the council was a fifth Brdhmaa president. In time this 
arrangement broke down and a ruler of the warrior cabto took the place 
of the Brdhmau council.® Another of the earliest traditions is that 
tho Kdnara coast was under Bavan, the king of tho south, the famous 
rival of Ham. llavan united the chamoters of Bvdhman andBdkshas, 
and^ according to tradition founded five temples within the present 
limits^ of North Kdnara.* Mr. Bice notices two reforcnces to the 
Kdnara ooast in the Halo Kannada version of the Jain Rarndyaua 


1 The story of Paraslnirtm ie given in Bnchanaii’e Jlysoi c, II. 349 ; anil in Elnliiiiglone’s 
Hiatorj', .39-240, According to Tnlav treclitioni nhen Famslinriim JCCoi-ciedTulav 

Df termca into BHlhmans. Wlvcn ho Irft 
he told them if they v ere ever uitroublo to call on him and ho would romc to their nid 
After some tune, to see if he would beep bis word, the Bi llimnnscalled on PnM.hnrSIn' 
•He come and finding thot he Imd Im'en iwedVewly troSaeSedtt io U 
Shndros. tVitson’eMnckcnrlo Coilectioii, I^owKditioD, Sg graaea iiiein to lie 
" Buchnniin’s Mytorc and Cniinra, JH. 103. 

» Wilson’s Mookendo Collection, Kew Kdition, 5G - S7 ; Asiatic Rcsearchta V q 
Shamfd'Jv are. at Ookam. Murdesl^r near ^'nAvar 

jJ'V;‘'-“r lake. DhAreshvar about five rniics sonti, of 
KnmJn and Sliivcslivar near &ad.t8luvgnd ; Bnuliannn, III. 133 This tr.adition in or 
httlc vahie as many Shaiv tcmnles in Wcsteiii IndU. mV, „ fir imrtj, ^ 

PAtan 11 , South kAthi.tW .\r, claim to be founded by RA\-nn. Pandit Bhag\ AnlAl . ’ * ' 
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(a.d. 042), that Kilvan’s kingdom ended at Golcarn, and tliat in 
Ram's time Ilcmarulin or Honavar was the sent of an independent 
cliicf J ]Mi‘. Rico also notices that, according to the Mahdbhitrat, 
Sahadov, tlio general of Yudliishtliira, conquered Maisnr of which 
Isil was king, subdued many hill chiefs in tho Suliyndris, and 
descending to tho coast, orerran Konkan, Gaul, and Keral.® Two 
inscriptions nrc recorded, one by Bnchnnati and the other by 
Mr. Rice, which profess to bo dated in Yndhishthira’s em whoso initial 
date is n.c. 8100. Buchanan’s inscription, which he saw at tho 
temple of ^fadhnkcshrar at Bnnafitsi, professes to belong to Simhunna 
Bnpa of Yudhishthira’s family and to bo dated 168 of Yudhishthira’s 
era, that is n.c. 2935.® Mr. Ricc’siuscriptionison a copper-plate found 
in tho Shimoga or north-west division of Sfaisur close to Banaviisi. 
It professes to hare been granted by Janamejaya and is dated in 89 
of tlio Yudhishthira ora, that is in n.c. 3012.^ Tho origin of theso 
two inscriptions, which are certainly forgeries, has not boon escplained. 
In upland ICdnara Bauardsi in tho south-east is ono of the 
man V places which claim to have been tho residence of tho I’dndav 
brothers in their twelve years’ exile from Northern India.® 

Tho earliest piece of history at present known to bo recorded of 
tho district is that about U.c. 24U, shortly after the great council in 
tho eighteenth year of tho Maurya Emperor Ash^a (n.c. 242), 
the missionary or ihero Rakshila was sent to spread tho Buddhist 
roH^on in Vaniviisi or Banardsi,® It was n niorchant from 
Vaijayanti or Bauavitsi who, about n.c. 100, built tho great Kdrlo cave, 
about thirty fire miles north-west of Poona and the Vnijayanti army 
is somewhat doubtfully mentioned in iu.scriplion 4 inNd.sik cave 111. 
of about A.D. 10.*^ In tho second century after Christ hhe Egyiitian 
geographer Ptolemy (loO) enters the city in bis list of places under 
tho forms Baunansi or Bananasi.® A Pali inscription engraved on 
the edges of alnrgo slate slab, ornamented with a five-hooded cobra, 
has be'eu fouud in tho court of tho great temple at Banavdsi. Prom 
tho form of tho letters Pandit BhagvdnlAl Indraji allots it to tho 
second century after Christ, that is about tho wuno time ns or a little 
before Ptolemy. Tho ruler is named Huritiputro Shdtakami of 
tho Vinhukadadutu family, or perhaps of tho Dutii fnmil}’ of tho 
place called Tinhukada or Vishnuknda.® His title Shatnkai'ui 


•lUrc'H Myioic, T. 183. Tlif .Tnin P.AmAynna wis eomposed in Halo ICanuada by 
tlio |KK‘t Poiniin in 041. llico's Mji-orc, I. 178, 400. 

~ ]tici'’»lUy"orv, I. 18i. * linchannti’ii Itysoio, III. 330. 

< tlice’B Myi'oro.n. Sril. According to Wilson (lliOJn«H’l’rin«cp, II. S3T)JanamojAyn 
III liingB to r..c.]. 70r>. »llctnil!inroBi%cn«ndoi B.\na\,W. 

* ’I'unionr'i Alnhnvainio, 71 ; Indi'wi Aiitiiiiinry, III. 273 ; Cnnniugli.un’a Ancient 
Oengr.ijiliy of Indn, 483 ; Ricc'ii SI)i' 0 ro, I, 101. 

I' Scintatu rainiiblct, X. oi Arclurolngicol Survey of Wentern India, 28; ISoInbay 
(ia/cltccr, Xn. i7j 0, (!38. ® Durtiiw’ Vtolcmy, 205. 

•The namo llAritiputra if) uiidct»tood to mean son of Il.Uiti, tho nnmo or tlio family 
name of tho king's mother. Other rulers of tho same family arc similarly called 
Oiiiitniniputia niiil VdniMitliirmtra. Tho nnmo UAritiputrn has tho special intcicst of 
forming ono of tlio titles iKilli of tho Kadamhas uho ruled in llaiinvAsi before 
A.u.aoo and of tho Chnlnhjai Iiy whoni in A.P. WO tlio Kadamhas’ power was 
ovcithrown. According to Sir, Flc ct (KAiiaroso Dynasties, 3 note 2) itsuso, at least 
by (ho Clialoky.xs, docs not rstnhliih a connection wUli the ShrttaknniiB as tho name 
was knonn in Xurtli India ns well ns in the south. 
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associates this king with the great dynasty o£ the Shdtakaniis or 
Andhrabhrityns, who, a little boforo this time, sooni to have hold the 
whole breadth of India from Sopara on the Thdna coast to Dharnikot 
near the mouth of tho Godavari. This is not considered certain, but the 
probability is increased by the fact that about 200 years before this 
a branch of the Shdtakaniis was settled as far south as Kolhapur. 
Tho next reference that has been traced to Kdnam is in the Greek 
Periplus of the Erythrman Sea, whoso probable date is about a.d. 247.' 
This mentions the island of Aigidioi, probably Anjidiv, and Kaineitai 
which has not been identified, .and the coast town Naoura which is 
generally supposed to ho Hondvar.^ 

After the Shdtakamis the next local dynasty of which record remains 
are the Kadamhas of Banavdsi. The first Kadamha king is said to he 
Trinetraoi-Trilochana whose date is given at A.n. 168 in an inscription 
found by Buchanan at Belligdvo in north-west Maisur, but this date is 
almost certainly wrong.® According to a legendary account given by 
Mr. nice,® the former dynasty came to an end, and in order to choose a 
fresh sovereign an elephant wa's presented with a garland and askod 
to give it to the person who was most fitted to be king. Tho elephant 
presented it to - Jayanti, Triloobana, or Trinetra, who was called 
Kadamha because wlion a babe he had boon found under a Icadamba 
treCjUsTaaclea kadamba, whei-o he bad been left by his parents Shiv and 
Pdrvati.* Buchanan has shown that the inscription which mentions 
Trinetra Kadamha, or one of the same date and found at the same 
place, is a forgery as it gives a list of lwenty-on6 Kadamha 
and twonty-ono Barbnrika kmgs.® It is probably for this reason that 
Mr. Elect does not mention it in his Kdnarose Dynasties. According 
toMr.Fleet, as far as present information goes, tho Banavdsi Kadamhas 
cannot ho traced earlier than the middle, perhaps tho beginning/ 
of tho fifth oentur 5 %® Of these Kadamhas, who were of Paliisik or 
Halsi in Belgaum and of Vaijnyanti .or Banavdsi, ton copper-plafo , 
grants have been found, seven at Halsi in Belgaum and three at 
Devgiri in Dharwdr. They were Jains by religion and belonged to tho 
Mouavya gotra or family. Their name Hdritiputro and their use of tho 
three-sonsoned or Buddhist year seem to connect them with the earlier 
Sbatakomi dynasty. The family had four certain and two doubtful 
successions, and as their power was overthroAvn about tho middle of 
the sixth century, the establishment of the dynasty dates from the 


> McCrindlo’s Periplns, 129-130; Indian Antiquary, VKI. 14.i. Several writers- 
have identified the Huziris of Pliny (a.d. 77), of rcutingor’s Tables (A.u 100), of Ptolemy 
(A,D.ie0), and of the Periplus {A.B.S47), with MirjSn, about twenty miles north of 
llonivar.- Reasons are shomi under Jliijdn why this identification must give way to 
Dr. Burnell’s suggestion thatMusiris wasKrangnnor on the Malahllr coast whose old 
name was Muyin. 

® Bnchanan, HI. lOS ; ■Wilson’s M.nckenzio Collection, Kow Edition. CO. 160 • Rico 
X 470; 11.332. » Mysore, 1. 193, i . > . 

•* Rico’s Mysore, 1. 194. Tho two later branches 6f tho family, Uio Goa (0S3-12S0) 
and the second Banavdsi Kdd.amb,os (1008-1203) tell the anno storv' regarding' their 
founder. " ® Buchanan’s Mysore; III, 232 * “ ° 

"Mr. ^ (Mysiw, ll. 332) notlMs that in tlie beginning of tlio fifth contnrj- 
Madhao n., tho Kongu chief of Talknd in Maisnr, married the sister of tho- 
Kajiamba king Knabna-vamid. According to Mr. Fleet (Kftnarcfte Bynnstivs, 8G) 
Rnshno-yarmi waa tho successor of Mayura-varniil, tho founder of tho Kddauibas 
or later Xv.-idambas, whoso probable date is about a.d. 760... 
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middlcj perlinps from near the begiiming of the fifth century.^ The 
Xamdabas seem to have established their power by defeating Ganga 
or PalJav kings.- hlrigesha-varma, about A.D. SOU^ is mentioned as 
V defeating Ganga and Pallav kingSj and Ids successor Ravi-varma, 
'probably about a.D. 520, is mentioned ns overthrowing Chandadanda, ’ 
-the lord of Kdnchi or Goujeverain, who was of the Pallav dynasty. 
According to hlr. Fleet the Kadambas’ power was at its highest 
, about the . close ' of the fifth century. Their principal capital 
was at Faldsik now Halsi in Belganm, and, besides Banavdsi, which ' 
their inscriptions also name -Jayanti and Vaijayantipnra, they had 
centres of power nt Uohohashringi near flarihar in Maisnr, and at 
Triparvata which has not been identified. According to Mr. Rice® 
the early Kadambas ruled over West -Maisnr, Tulav, and Haiga, 
that is the cohst'districts of Kdnara. About the middle of tbe 
sixth" century the Banavdsi Kadambas were overthrown by the 
Ohalnkyas. But their first overthrow did not destroy their power, as 
• about fifty years later (610-634) the great Pulikeshi II. takes credit 
for conquering the Kadambas of Banavdsi. It is considered doubtful 
whether the Kadambas were of local or of northern origin. The story 
of the child found under the hadamha trw, which is also told of 
Mnynrn-varmd I. who revived the ftimiiy about the eighth century, 
supports the view that they were of local or southern origin. 
Buchanan has recorded a tradition that Mayura-varmd was a 
Bedar of Telugu origin. It gives a special interest to the old 
Kadambas that according both to Colonel Wilks and Air. Rice, the 
peculiar and interesting race of Coorgs or Kodagus, who hold the hilly ' 
'country to the south-west of Maisur, are Kadambas who came into 
Coprg under a leader named Chandra-varmd.* The revival of the 


’ Tbo Kadnmhit BuecesaioDs were : 
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Mrigosh-vAm&. [Kot named].’ 

Bavi-rannii. Bhina-Tannd. ShivaratLa. 

. Hari-vanni. 

Tho doubtful rulcts are KriBhnn-vannd and Dova-varmi. They may have ruled 
either hefore KdkuBtha-vannd or after Hari-v.umd. FleefB KAnaroao Synnstiea, 9. 

- TJio Gangaa were an early and important family in Maisnr. But their history is 
doubtful, ns Sir. Fleet (Kdnareso Dynasties, 11-12) lias shown reasons for hoheving 
that several of the inscriptions regaling them are forgencs. The PalJav dyzms^ 
was one of tho most important onomies against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 
tho Ohaluhyns had to fight. About tbo middle of tho sixth contnry they were 
prohiihly driven ont of VAUpi or B.tdAmi by Pulikeshi I. Early in the sovonth 
contnry tlio Eastern Chnlnkyas forced thorn ont of Vengi on the east coast between 
tho Krishna n'nd tho Godivari.' In the time of tho Western Chalukyu Pulikeshi II. 
(610-631) their capital was nt Kdnchi or Conjoviaram and they- long continued a 
powerful dynasty. The Pallavs rank jn the J?urdnB vriUi the foreign races, the 



but a younger branch of tbo Bednur, ikefi, or KelaS family of north-west Maisnr. 
Rice, nr. 100. 
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Kttdainba family under the slightly altered form Kadamha, nnder 
Mnyura-varmoatBanavdsi in flio eighth century and under Gulialla 
at Goa in the tenth century, and, in spite of occasional reverses, 
their continuance in power nt Bonavasi until late in the thirteenth 
century (1277), make the Uadamhas the bond of connection between 
tho fragments of early Kanara history. Nor do the Kadamhas 
disappear in the thirteenth century if tho accounts are coirect which • 
give them tho honour of supplying tho fonnders of the first dynasty 
of Vijayanagar ^kings who continued in power from about 1335 to 
1490.^ They soera also to have spread south along the coast as 
Buchanan mentions Kadamha chiefs of Vadianagar in South Kdnaw>.= 
'J'ho chiefs of Humcha in north-west Maisui’, who are better known 
hy their later title of chiefs of Karkalnin South Kitnara, who roso to 
power in tho sisth century nnder tho early Chalnlc 3 ’’as, seem also to 
have belonged to the Kadamha family.® The memory of Kadamha 
rule in Kanara was still fresh at tho introduction of British power 
in 1800. In 1806 an account of tho Kdnara forts prepared for 
Major Mackenzie stated that the province of Goa, the country near 
Sonda, and tho sea coast were ruled by a Kadamba. This probably 
refers to the later or revived :Kstdambns, but whether to the Banaviisi 
pr to the Goa branch is doubtful. 

Kirtti-varmit I., tho Chalnkya king, who about 560 overthrew tho • 
powerof thoBanavdsiKadambas, wnsthii’d in descent from Jayasimh, ' 
who.as far ns present infomation goes, was the founder oftheOlinlukya 
dynasty. Of Jayasimh and of his sons Buddha- varmd and Rannrdga 
nothing hub the names are known, Theeiirliesb member of the family' 
of w'hora record remains is Vijnya-varma, the son of Buddha-varmA, 
who in 472 made a grant of Pariyaya villago near Jambusar in Central 
Gujaritt. It was his cousin .Polckeshi oc PuHkeshi I., also called 
Enn.avikroma, who, as faras is known,'fir3t invaded tho south. The 
name Ohalakj'a is derived hy tradition from cluitli<i,eh nliika,0YclmhiIca, 
a water-pot, from which their ancestor is said to have sprung. But ‘ 
Mr. Fleet has shown that this is a late story, for though rJm Ilia a watei- 
pot may bo the origin of tho later forms of the name Ohdlnkya 
in the Deccan and Ohaulukya in Gujarat, it cannot be the' 
origin of tho early name wliich is written Chalkya, Chalikya," and 
Chalukyn.® ^ From the fact that their first known inscription belongs ’ 
to Gujarat it has been supposed that the Cbalnkyas woroa' noithcrn 
tribe who did not pass south till the time of Pulikeshi.' ■ They claim 
to belong to tho Soina-vansh or lunar roco, and mention a succession 
of fifty-nine kings, rulers of Ayodhyn, and after them sixteen more ’ 
who ruled over the region of the south. They scorn to Imvo.had ■ 
some connection with the Banaviisi, Kadamhas, as likd'thcin they 
claim to belong to tho Manavya goira and to bo'tho sons of Hdriti, 
Their family-god or hd-deuata was Vi shnu and their crest was Vishnu’s 


> Kic«’e Mysore, L 332; Wilson ’a Mnekeazio Collection, i. civ, ' ' ' 

- Wyaorc, III, 96. _ ’ Kieo's Wyaoro, III. 00 - 97, . 

•Tho Jiamo Cliolka or Seiko la a nulcaproad aumome nmoiig tlio’ Ma'rfltlids 

.This •ChoTk'o ecema to 

tne samo w tlie early Chajl tfn, The Tiame may perhaps ho traced to ch^Ihm or hclhna 
n vord m use for » goat-lierfl from tho Xelngo-j'lnrdtii ,ronl Jrf a lic-gSt! ^ ’ ’ 
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Ai llif' mn'^ iimr' tbty Jhh.^ tiud SKtU« 

timl lit iti ^;ntnl^ to 

Thplait-rKinp' th<‘Hi-/'hv, nitno<t «ntsf»’ly to tini l'\ff {<^rvt 

of Skniv wnrsiiip* I ’nlifco ■•!'.> 1. il'-fcalMl i1m» PaUsv^ suii at» ttt ra'* 
)u« lictKJ-<iri!irtrr'i nt ViUiipi or n.vlanii in 
Knlatlf'i. llis (*'»« L, wln»-on*!{n» in '>07, *jts a*! 

Clmlukiiv jKiwTrfo tin' fAuli anti isc^t. tUfrtitiKi; and tli*' 

Xnliwi, a«<l Kudnioln'-. ; o pant t>! In-' i< nt Atinr, 

mill 1 of Hitni'al, and (li^ Chalokiai tirv i.-'ui {ol.aro 
(S’litMmWiitnda •wliidi nriird^ part of tlm TwtK’^' 

tl»o»pajnl, Kirttl.mnnA'** I'nitlmr anil 'snorf**inr MnnirslioTi (ri*i7-0Ut) 
tnaitiCaincfl Jii» p'lwrr in thn nclsrlilwiirhoml of JJ inavd-i atiil over- 
camn tbn Mfitnapii appiivnlly rarly liill-tTilK”*. talansp Ittvatidripa, 
til's, nntl j«rt of tJio Knnkan; but •nrhotli'T n*! far ^otu!l nt tls» 
prr'i’tit lirait« of Ktitiflni iloc^ not njurMr.* On tlio iKitb rf 
Jtnnjrali<ib in CIO tlio Clmlukya doininioni woro cliviJovl into an 
enatorn Icinplom trlio-t' hcad-quarti'r? wrr (it Vonp in tli*' di'ltn 
of the Ktiahnn ami GiMhlvtiri, anil a wcMini kinplom r.hn-o hrsil- 
fjnarror? nro bolievod to hsvo boon at Vi't/ipi'nr IKdanu. Tin* 
V' 0 ‘.torti kingdotn Ml to rolikiMn 11. nbo mllul Sntyrn.bmyn 1, 
n twat rulor"T.'ho is ns c.iMcjtii’rinjf finj Ita'hrrsfcntn*'', thn 

‘Ktvilnnsbas of Ynnaribi, tlmGani^.*, thoAlunss, thcKonhan Mauryai, 
the I^itss, Uio M^lnvivt, tlm (turjstn®, tlm Uuts' countri< s Unnan a* 
SlitWiriislura .fndnditic t'0.000 villsp's, the Kt^slnv, tho ICslinfirss, 
iho PalJaw^ of Kilnohi, tlw Cholns, the Kttralas nwl tlm Pfinilya*. 
ITo carried liw arms still further conq«orinj» the prc-.it Hnr>ha or 
Hnrshamrdhnnn, nUocolIiHl ShihSdifja, of Kiiar.ilttibjn or Ksnn>iJ. 
A frp''cia! inteix'sl nttschos to I’nlikishi osan Ar.ibic rbroniclo r< htes 
that in (<2.1 Khosra II. of I'frsis «out nn craln«M' to him vrhteli is 
iHilsevcd to form the ‘ubjecl of I'sintin" 17 in Ajant.s rave I. 

Al>oiit 040 I’nlikedii’s capif.-il is descriJied by the Chinepp pilqrim 
nivren Thfinc, ns the ccpit.il of the kinndom of Jfi-ln Inrhn or 
MnbarSshlra. 'Thishns been identified by Dr. Ibirtress with IW.b'mi, 
an ideiitillmtion ivliich bsi special iMlon’st iac'>ant''’!i. n aitb K.-irnra 
historj', iKwanse, to hnw nttnictoil thcimiice nf the I’ I'isn kitn*, 
I’nlikc-lii inu«t Iisvo had ontrol of the 'wc>t*'rn cn-t;and if h»s 
ca|»itsl was .ns far soiilh ns IVid.-tini, the coitt of K'tnsra -sr.i* 
probably in his power and its ports centres of ferei;;n trade. .Sbent 
C50 on the dc.itli of rnlikeslii the potrer of the Chilnkj-.ss fer a 
fiiae orertbtown. Aeeoniinp to one .n^nnt they « wdrivett R<r<r : s 
tho Sahyiidris, liv n eotnl>iiiatit>n of the I’allnva, Chois, I’litvli'n, tind 
Ker.il.a kintp.. \Vithin about tvronty y<nr« (C70) I’liliki’sl.i's s-m 
VikT,attt.-tdityii 1. reston-d the potrer of the Cha'iikyrs, fief*’atinp 
lh« lV.llftms,Cliolaa, r.-tndyas.Kcmhis.and Knl.abhms. VikMimhittva 
vfas si!ce<cded by hi® ioii Viii.iy.-lvlitya (CSO-Cf'C*. a cn’it nd-T who 
is doserilied osaa-C'-'inp the p-inerof the Pnlkivn* of }>.<srhi, caisjiap 
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the rulers of Kaveva, Pdmika, and Sunhalaor Ceylon to pay tribute, 
and enslaving the Pallavas, ]^labhi'as, Ilaihayaa, Vilas, Malavas, 
Cholas, and Pandyas. A tablet at Bolagdujve, twenty miles 
south-east of Banavdsi, mentions, apparently as Vinaydditya’s 
vassal, Pogilli, the king of the Sendrnkas, a family which is also 
mentioned in an inscription of the Eladamba king Hari-vanud (S60). 
Vinayaditya’s capital was probably at Vdtfipi or Bdddmi. In 69G 
Tinaydditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya (G96-733),^a 
peaceful and strong ruler who maintained the power of his family, 
fcs successor in 733 washis.cldost son Vikramdditya II. (783- 74'7), 
also a powerful ruler' who overcame the Pallavas, Pandyas, Cholas, 
Keralas, Kalabhins, and others, and set his victory-pillar on the 
southern shores. In 747 Vikramdditya was succeeded hy his son 
Kirtti-varmd II. (747-760), who about tbo year 760 was overthrown 
by the Edshtraknta king Dantidargn. Xirtti-varmd’s only inscription 
is the grant of a village in the neighhourhood of Banavdsi. 
During the overlordship of the early Chaiukyas no reference has 
been traced to the Kdnara lowlands except that in oCO, on tho 
overthrow of the Banavdsi Kadamhas, all the sea districts of Kdnara 
ore said to have been beld as. feudatories of tbo Chaiukyas by tho 
chiefs of Humcha in North-West Maisur, afterwards of Karkala in 
South Kdnara.^ 

From the family-tree of Kirtti-varmd II. also called Kirttidota I., 
who governed at Banavdsi in 1068 as a foudatoiy of the western 
Chalnkya king Someshvar L, it seems that about the middle of 
the eighth century, probably during the . disturbances which 
accompanied tho establishment of Rdshtrakuta ruler Maynr-varmd 
founded a new dynasty of Kddambas. According to Mr. Meet the 
slightly altered form of tlio nome, Kddamba instead of Kadamba, 
shows that the new dynasty were not direct descendonts of tho 
original family. Mayur-vannd’s date is disputed. Calculating back 
fi’om Kirttideya I. in 1068 and allowing an average length of tiveuty- 
two years, which is tho average of the six rulei’s whoso dates are 
known, fifteen successions would place Mayur-varmd about the middle 
of the eighth century. According to the Kargndari inscription 
in Hdngal in DhSrwfir, Mayur-varmll was preceded by a lino of 
seventy-seven ancestors of whom nothing is known.® The story of 
Maynr-varmd, who is also called Mnlkanna Kfidamha, that he was 
the son of the god Shiv and tho Earth, is the same as tho story of 
Trinetra, the founder of the first or Kadamba dynasty, and of Jayanta 
orTriloobana Kddamba, whofbnndod the Goa dynasty about a.d. 978. 
All are said to have been formed from tho earth at tho foot of a 
Kadamba tree where a drop of sweat fell from tho brow of Shiv.^ 


A ® Myfiwy, HL 96, W. Wicap ctiefs seem to havo been of tho Kadamba tribe 

Buchanan (Myeoro and CanamJIL 108) records an aweription found at Goharn of 

a Kddamba Emperor ot Cbakroratti, an ancestor of Maj iir-varmn. The dX ^120 
of t^ K^yug or B.o. 2980, which must bo eiUicr a mistake or a forcorv 

^^»nect'a KdnarcseDynastics, 8i, 89j Wilson's Mackonrie CollcctTouflfow Edition, 

The successions of the Goa Kddambos arc Guballa Ehnstbeder T 
Qiatlala, andChattya (MW), Jayakcsbil.iie.'iS), Vijayddityal JnyakoshilL fli 2 .'>l* 
Pemddi or Shivohitta {1147-1175), V.jiy.Wilir» if. or VialmucbSa ni« 
a'nbhttvaninaUa, and Sbasthadevn. (1240-1230^ Kdiiaivse 4™stieVw ’ 
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It is doubtful wbetber the two BnnavSsi and tbo Goa families of Chapter VII. 
Badambas or Eddambas were of local origin’ or were northerners. Hirtory. ■ ’ 
The legend feyours the view that:.. they belonged- to one of „ . 

.the BArndtak- tribes and suggests that Kadamba may be a 
Brahmanised form of Knrambar, the widespread and warlike tribe of j jr^ 

Bdnarese shepherds.* According to another tradition ITaynr-Varmd I. 750 - J 050 . • ’ 

came froin Ahikshetra, which has been identified with Ahichchhatra 
or Bamnagar.in'Bohilkand in the North-West Provinces.® But, 
as has been suggested (Vol.. XV. Part t p. 117), Ahikshetra or 
Snake-land may be a, Sanskrit rendering of Haviga or Haiga, that 
is North Kdnara, for Haiga in KdnareSe means the land of snakes':® 

Mayur-varmdis said to have brought with him, or according to other - 
accounts -sent for, 5000 Brdhmans from Ahikshetra and established 
them in his dominions.* Traditional details given by Mr. Rice favour 
the view that these' Brdhmans were introduced by sea.® They 
were first distributed in the countiy along the coast which was 
divided into sisly-fonr sections under four centres, Kesargad, 

Barkur, Mongalor, and Xadaba, each of which was in the hands of 
a Brdhman governor. Prom these centres the Brdhmans are said 
to have spread into southern Tulav and into the Eamatak above 
the Sahyadris; According to Buchanan’s account Mayur-varmd’s 
Brdhmans, like Parashurdm’s Brahmans, with whom they are either 
identified or confused, held the country till they were driven out by 
a'low-caste chief Nanda, a Holayar or 'Wholliara. The Brdhmans 
are said to have .been brought back by Nanda’a son and to have 
continued' to rule till they' were overcome by the Jain family of 
Gorsappa, who'rose topowe'r under the Vijayanagar kings (1330-1660) .® 

Buchanan . also notices a tradition that Mayur-varma gavo his 
sister in maniage to Lokdditya, chief of Gokarn, and helped him to 
destroy the Habashika family.^ Of. the fourteen rulers between 
Maynr-varmd about a.d. 750 and Birtti-varmd II. in 1068 only the 
names are known.® 

The Eashtrakutas, who about 760 won their way to supreme power EUshtrafcutas, ‘ 

in the Karndtak, have been traced back to about s.i>. 375. It is not lOO-Siy. 


I Tbo snggcstion that Kadombs ia a Brdhmapised foim of Ruiamhnr Teccives some 
support from a sfatoment of Wilson's (Mackenzie Collection, Kow Kdition, 85, 8C),that 
the first VJjnynnngsT dynasty (1340-1480), who arc beliored to have been Eadambas, 
were a ICnruba family. 

- Fleet, 84; Rico's blysoro, 1, 194. Another aceonnt places Ahichchhatra on the bank 
' of the rivorSin^n (Fleet, M ; compare Indian Antiquary, IX. 252), and according to 
Buchanan (IH, ICS) Ahichchhatra was in Telinmna. General Ctmningham’s dis- 
covery that Itlimnagar is sHU loiown as Ahichclinatm (Ancient Geogra^y, I. 330 ; 
Gazetteer N.-W.P,, V. 817 -8^), places the position of Ahichchhatra beyond dispnte, 
tbougb, as noted in tbo test, it seems probable that tlie Ahikshotm of this tradition is 
Haiga or North Ednara. ^ 

^ Tho suggestion that Ahikshetra is a Sanskrit rendering of the Ednarese Haviga or 
Hidga receives support from tho local history of tbo Honalli monostciy of tho r^re- 
sentatlvo of the Smdrt pontiff at Sondap.in which Gokarn is mentioned ns in tho hmd 
of Ahikshetra. Scc'below Places cd Interest, Sonda. * Bncbamin, HI. 163. 

s Mysore, 1. 194. ° Bnchanan, III. 163. 'Buchanan, III. 111. 

* Tho names are : Moynr-vnnmd I., Kriilina-varmil, Ndga-varmd I., ’Vishnuvarmd, 
Mriga-varmd, 'Botya-varmd, Vijoya-varmft, Jaym-varrod 1., Kdc^varind H., Shdnti- 
vamidl., Kirtti-vnnndl., A'ditya-vnrroA, (jhottaya CHiatta or Chattuga, ITayavarmd 

11. -or Jayosimh, Tmla L or Taifapa l.,'Kirtti-vorindIL or Kirttideva 1. (10(i8-1077)i 
Fleet’s ^noresc Dynasties, Table after p. B6. ' 
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certain whetlior they were northerners or a family of Battas or Badis, 
the widespread tribe of Kanareso husbandmen who' formerly were 
the strongest fighting class in the Karndtak and ilaisur. This is 
Dr. BurnclTs view.’ Mr. Heet seems to incline to a northern ori^n 
and to trace the nadie to SdsMrahtiia or Rdshtrapati, a title moaning 
a district-head who is subordinate to some oror-lord.® The later 
inscriptions state that the family was of the lunar race and 
descendants of Tadu. The BSshtraknta king who overthrew the power 
of the Chalukyasin the Karndtak was Dantidurga or Danti-varmd II. 
An inscription of his, dated 753, states that ho easily defeated 
the army of the Konkan and sldlfully put to flight the kings of 
Kdnchi and Kerol, the Cholas, the Pdndyas, Shri-Harsha, and 
Vajrata, His successor and uncle Krishna I., who continued to 
press on the defeated Chalnkyas, is noticed os' establishing himself 
at the hill or hill-fort of Bldpura, which Mr. Fleet inclines to 
identify with the Kdnara town of Telldpur, bnt which in Professor 
Bhdnddrkor’s opinion is the great Ellora near Aurangabad.* It 
is said to have had a famous temple of Svayambhu-Shiv, which in 
Professor Bhdnddrkar’s opinion, is the great Kailfis Cave at Ellora. 
Under the successful Bdshtraknta king, who is known by his title of 
Amoghavai'shaL (651 -877)and who established theBdshtrnkatacapital 
at Mdlkhed about ninety miles south-east of Sboldpur, the Banavdsi 
Twelve-thonsand, the Belgali Three-hundred, the Knndarago ^ 
Seventy, tho Knndur Five-hundred, and the Porigeri that is the 
PuligereorLakshmeshvar Three-hundredweregoverned as under-lord 
by one Bankoyarasa of the Ohellketan family.* Another inscription 
at Kydsanur near Hdngal, mentions tho governor of the Banavdsi 
province as Shonkaraganda also of the Ohellketan family. These 
inscriptions are undated ; they probably belong to some time 
between 860 and 870. Two other inscriptions show that, till about 
the close of the ninth century, the Cbellketan family continned to 
govern tho Banavdsi province under Amoghavarsha’s son and 
successor Krishna 11. who is also called Akdlavorsha I. These 
inscriptions are at Kydsanur near Hdugal and at Tdlgund in 
Moisar. Tho Kydsanm* inscription records that Mahdsdmantddhipati 
Shankaraganda, probably the Shankarganda who is mentioned as 
his father's feudatory, was the feudatory of Akdlavorsha I. and 
governed the Banavdsi province under him. Tho Tdlgund 
inscription, the date of which is illegible in tho photograph, 
mentions the same Shankarganda as the feudotoiy of Akdlavarslial. 
in charge of the Banavdsi province. A third inscription at Adur 
near Hdngal, dated 904 (S. 826 Mahtahshi Savivatsar), mentions 
under Akdlavorsha I. some other Mohdsdmanta of tho nhRlTIrBfaTi 
famfly whose name is doubtful, as governing the BanaVdsi twelve 


I South Indian PoIcottnpBy, p. x. > Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 32. 

•Indian Antiquuiy, XII. August number. In the Sqrtombor number Mr. Fleet 
accepts Professor Bhindjlrkar’s mterpretation. 

Buehanao (Ilysoro, III. 216} records from Sonda an inscripUon found at a Jatn 
taonastety, dated 804(8.727) in which ChSmnndn Hjlja, who is styled chief of all 
tho kingsof the srath, mmtions advantages, gained hy hie ancestors SadSehiv and 
Banal over tho followers of Buddha. There is apparently some nustake in the rcadini; 
cither of the date or of the name of the king. • Fleet’s Kiinarcse Dynasties, 3^ 
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thousand.' This samci family with the title of Mahdsdmautaj in the 
person of Kali-vitta^ had the govemment of the Banavdsi province 
in 945^ during the reign of the Bdshtrakuta Krishna IV.^ 

In 973 under Krishna's son Kakka or Karka III., the power of the 
Kashtrakntas was overthrown hy Taila II., the founder of the second 
dynasty olChdlnkyas. These revived Chalnk}raB changed the family- 
name from Ghalukya to Ghdlukya, a change which according 
to Mr. Kleet shows that they were not the direct descendants of 
the original family. Tadla seems to have established his power over 
as much of Kanara as was formerly under the Bashtrakutas. At the 
close of the tenth century the Banavdsi province is mentioned ^ 
governed by Taila’s under-lord Bhimarasa, who was called Tailapana- 
Ankakdra or Tailapa's champion. Under the revived Ghdlukyas the 
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^ Fleet’s Eiinarese Synasties,'35, 36. 
’ The lUshtralcuta family-tree is : 

Santi'Vaml 1. 

* Jndra I. 

GovindA I. 

KarIcA T.« 
or EaUca 1. 

! 


Inw 


[»JI. 


DaotidurgA, 
orSanti rarm&ll. 
(AsD. 763,8.076). 


GOTinda U. 


Eri^oA I. 
I 


Dhni^Af 

Dhora, KtrapAOiA I , 
or DhirA\*&nhA. 


GoidndAllI.| 

PtAbhutATATBlUl L, 

Jagatttioea I„ JegAdrudfA l.» 
or VouAbbAXiarendra I. 
(A.V. 803 And 8.807). 

AmogbATBnha t. 

(A.d. 861 and 877^ 6 . 773 oztd 700). 

Rnsbna II., 
or AkftlATaraha I. 

(A D. 876 and 011^ 8. 707 and 833). 


Indrain. 


KarkaII.(KaU.aII), 
or Su^arDAYBrsha I. 
(A 9.812, 8. 734). 


GoYlnda IV., 
or Prabhntavanha II. 
(A.D.827.B.740X 


Jagattanga H., 
or Jagadrudn IL 


jjy hit td/o J^lshmi 


JJy Jiis iffife OcviTiddmba, 

— "" n 


IndralV., 

orNit^nvanna. 

Gorlnda V., 

GuTamavArBha II., or VaUabbanarcndra 1I> 
(A.t) 033,8.866). 


ICriaboA UI, 


Amogbararaha II. 


Ehottlga. 


Erldma IV. 

Eirupama JI., or AUIaTursha IT. 
(A.P. 946 and 0^ 8. 867 and 87^. 

Eakka 111., 

(Karin in ). KaLkala, Sarkan, 
Amoghavaidia ill., 
or Vallabbanarendn m. 
(A4>. 072. 8.894). 

Jdkabbo, 
or J&kaladevl 
(maimed to the 
Western Chdlukpa king 
TaUa //•) 
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Konara nplands, most of. ivhiob were included in the Banavilai 
Twelve-tliousand, formed part of tbo Knntala countiy, tlio centre or 
liend-quartora of Chdlukyo poww.^ The Kanwa lowlnndsj or at 
least the part of them called the JSnyve Mve-hiindredj tho torritoiy 
Ijetween HAngnl Banardsi Bnlagdmve and the coast. coiTosponding . 
to tho Ankok, Kumta, and Hondvar sub-divisions, wci’o considered 
one of the Koukanas. In 1005, under Tnilais son and snocessor 
Satysishraya IL, Bhimnnlja, Taila’s champion, was still govoraing 
Banavdsi and the neighhonring districts of Kisukad and tSdntaligo. 
During the next twenty yeare (1000-1020) tho Chdlukyan power 
i<ns well upheld hy VilTamdditya V. (1008-1018), and, under his 
successors Akkd.devi and Jayasimh III. (1018- 1012) it was extended 
hy the conquest of the seven Konkanas (1024). The under-lords at 
Banavdsi seem to have been changed. In 1019 from Balagilmve 
or Balipnra® inlMai8nr,B[TmdDmarasa, also called Sattigana-ebatta, 
with the title of MaMmandaleshvar and of the femily of the 
Kddamhas of Banavdsi and Edngal, was governing tho Banavdsi 
Twelvc-thonsand, the Sdnteligo Thousand, and the Hayve Five- 
hnndred to the borders of the westeim ocean. In 1034 and 1038 
mention is made of Mayura-vamd II. of the Kddambas of Banavdsi, 
with the title of Mahdmandaleshvar, governing the Hdngal 
Five-hundred. In 1039 Yinayddityn, the founder of the Hoysala 
dynasty, as Mdhamandaleshvar of Vikramdditya VI., governed the 
South Konkan apparently incinding tho North fednara coast.® Under 
tTayasirnh’s son and snocessor Someshvar I. (1042-1068) Chdlukyan 
power was farther extended to the east and the north, and their capital 
was established at Ealydn about forty miles north of Culbarga, and 
the city was so beautified that according to their own account it 
surpassed in splendour all other cities of the earth. In upland EAnara 


> The cliief dirisiaiis of Kuataln wero, tlio SnnaTiso TTrelvc-tiioiuaiid, the VdDUDgal 
Hve-hundre^ the Paligcre Three-hiinared, tho Belvola Tlirco-hnodred, the Knadi 
Thieo-thoaetiid, tho Toiagele SiK-thoneand, tho Kolarjldi Tbreo-hnndred, the Eieuk&d 
Seventy, the Bdgada^ Seventy, And the TaddevAdi Thonsnnd. Ploet, 

5 Elcat’a KAnnroso Dynesties, 44. Belipnrn, more commonly written B.i]ligilvo or 
B.'illicAmve, is ohont twenty miles sonth-eost of Bsnariisi. In the twelftli ccntuiy it was 
so old as to he styled flie mother of dties, the capital of anoient cities. Bice's Mysore, 
U. 368, It nbonnds in inscriptions and has Bnibrnanio temples which for taste and 
finish arc not surpassed in Maisnr. According to Buchanan (Mysore, III, 230) the 
Banavdsi Kttdomhas had their capital for a time at Chnndragati biU-nbout ton miles 
Bonth-west and twen^ miles west of BalligAve. Comwxto Bice's Mysore, II. 369. 

s The Hoysolos, who me best known as the Hoysauis of BvArasamiidra in Maisnr, 
ruled from about 1039 to 1312. . Tbmr name is also tvritten Hoysona, Poysnla, and ‘ 
Fgysona. They belong to the lineage of Yadu and seem to be oaonccted with tho 
YAdavs of Devgiri (1189.1312) as they both have the family titles Of YAdava-nAr.tynna 
and of DvitrAvata-Puiavartldhishvar, smiremo lords of DvAr.tvati the host of cities, 
apparently BvArasainndra, the modem bfnichid in Maisnr. TinayAditya (1039) was tho 
first of the family to secure any considerable share of power. The two uhief mon of 
the family were Vistmuyardhanafrom about 1117 to 1138 who was independent except 
in name, and Bal].tla 11. (1192-1211) w)io overthrow tho Kidscharya successors of the 
Chdiukyas and also defeated the YAdavs of Bovciri. His son Katsimh II. (12^) 
was defeated hy the YAdavs, and his great-grandson BallAIa Ill.by Ala-ud-^'s general 
Malok KAfur in 1310. They anstnmed a second and final defeat from a gencial of 
Muhammad Tughlik's in 1327. The folloiring are the anoccssions : VinnvAditva 


-K. «- . .-, ,.“ 7 . — -U3W). .Fleet's KAnnmso Dynasties, 04; oomparo Wilson’s 
Mackcnzio Collection, New Edition, 64. 
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o£ tho Banardsi Rddambas and in 1077 by tbe MabdpradhdTi 
and Dandandyak Barmadev. Between 1079 and 1081, tvitli tho 
title of Yuyardj or heir-apparent, it seems to Lave been held by 
Vikramdditya’s half-brother, Jayasimli IV. iTayasimh rose in 
rebellion. He gained to his side many of the local chieftains, and 
advanced to the Krishna, where ho was defeated and taken prisoner 
and the rebellion crushed. In 1088 Banavdsi was governed by the 
Mahdmandaleshvar Shdnti-varmd. 11., also called Sdnta or Sdntaya, 
of tho Banavdsi Kadambas, the undo of Kirtti-varmd II. Between 
1100 and 1136 the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand and the Pdnungal or 
Hdngol Five-hundred in Dhdrwdr were under the Eiddamba Taila II. 
Ho seems to have made Pdnungal or Hdngal, which is also called 
Virdtakota ^ and Virdtanagara, his head-quarters, as in 1103, the 
Mohdpradhdn and Dandandyak Anantapdla and in 1114 the 
Mahdpradhdn and Manevergado or chamberlain Govinda were 
governing at Banavdsi.’ At the close of and probably during tho 
greater part of Vikramddityo’s reign (1073-1126) the South 
Konkan and apparently the coast districts of North Kdnara wei'e 
held by his son-in-lawiihe Goa Kddamba Jayakeshill. Jayakeshi 
styles himself Konkana-Chakravarti or Emperor of the Konkan. In 
11 26 he is described as governing tho Konkan Nine-hundred, the 
Palasige Twelve-thousand, the Hay ve or Payve Five-hundred, and the 
Kavadidvip Lao-and-a-quarter. >■ 

During the peaceful reign of "Vikrnmddltya’s son and snccesBor 
Someshvaralll. (1126-11 88) Tnilapa II. continued to governBanavdsi 
and Hduml, his sons Mayur-varmd HI.' and Mallikdrjuna 11. being 
associated with him between 1131 and 1133. About this time the 
province of Banavdsi, and apparently the lowland parts of Knnnra, 
were overrun by the Hoysala chief Yishnuvardhana, of whom 
only two dates are recorded, 1117 and 1137, though ho probably 
continued in power for several years later. Yishnuvardhana, who 
was the grandson of Yinaydditya the founder of the Hoysala 
family, made himself independent though he continued to use no 
higher title than Mahdmandaleshvar. He established himself 
in the^ teiiitories^ of tho Maisnr Gangas. According to ono 
inscription Kdnchi or Conjoveram fled before him, Kongu was 
shaken to its foundations, Yirdtkot or Hdngal in Dhdrwdr 
cnod out, Koyatur probably Ooimbatur was destroyed, Chakra- 
kota made way for him, .and tho Konkanas threw down their 
arms and fled into the sea. His head-quarters were at Belur 
OT Beldpur in Maisur. He is said to have taken Banavdsi and 
Hangal from Tailap II. tho Kddamba. Ho did not hold the 
Banavasi districts for any length of time, and it is doubtful 
whether he ever held the North Kdnara coast. Ono inscription 
gives him Eayve or Haiga, but according to another his western 
7“ the Bdrakanur toss to the Konkan. Tho most 
important fact in Yishnuvardhana's reign was his conversion from 


A.n ?92) mordafn.ni Kndali in MnW a coppor-ploto, dated 
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Jainism to Yaislinovism. He is said to'IiaTe become the patron of 
the great VaishnaV reformer B&miinaj and to have treated the Jains 
•with great cruelty, a persecution from which, except in the coast 
districts of South HAnara, they seem never to have recovered. 
His coast capital -is said to have been at Barkar about forty 
miles south of Bbatkal,* but his 'change of religion from 
Jainism to Vaishna'vism greatly lessened his power in Tulav 
or South Kdnara.® Someshvara III. was succeeded by his' eldest 
son with the title of Jagadekamalla IL (1188-1150). Under this 
king the rule of the Cbdlukyas ' was maintained, though in the 
Bonth it suffered fi'om the attacks both of Yishnuvardhana and 
of the Goa Kddambas. Towards the close of his reign (1148) 
Jagadolcamalla, whoso chief capital was Kalydn, formed a provincial 
capital at Kadalipura, the Sanskrit translation of Bdlehalli the 
viUago of .plantains, in tbo Hangnl sub-division of DhdrwAr. In 
1143 the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand was governed by the 
Dandandyaka Bommanayya 'and in 1144 by Mallikdi'jana I. tbo 
son of Tada the Kddamba. Jagadckamnlla in 1150 was succeeded 
by his younger brother Taila' III., who about llCl lost his power, 
partly owing to a defeat by an eastern king of the Kdkatya family,"* 
and partly to the revolt of his chief commander Bijjala of the 
Kalachnri family. Taila did not lon|!r survive bis overthrow ; ho was 
dead in 1162. In 1152 the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand was governed 
by Dandandyaka Mahadova, and at the time of Taila's overthrow 
(1102) by the Dandandyaka Barmarasa.^ 

After 1101, Bijjala, thoKalachuri, thoroughly established bis power 
'in the Ohdlukya dominions. Inscriptions of Jbis occur near Banavdsi 
both at Balagdmve in Moisur and at Annigeri in Dhdrwdr, whicli 
for a time was his capital. In 1161 the Dandandyaka Barmarasa was 
his under-lord at Banavdsi, and in 1108 Kdsapayyandyaka was 
governor of the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand. Bijjnln lost his life 
owing to the revolution caused by the rise of the Lingdyot faith. 
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> Bnchnnan’c MyBard,ni. 113. Wilson’s Mackenzie Cullcctioii, Xov Edition, 63. 

* Mysore, in. 113. 

’ The KAkntyas or Telinga kings of Varnngal (1070-1320) nro said to hove at ono 
tinlc hcldthc KKn-ara coast. IVilson's Mackenzie Collection, Now Edition, 62, 7>% 74. 

•* The Kolachiins or ICalaeliuryas have the iifleoIKdlaiijara-piirararild/thkrara, that 
is Suiiromo lord of Kiilanjani the best of cities. The onginal stock tborcfoio started 
from that city, now the hill-fort of ICAlanjnr in Biindelkhnnd. _ An account pnblishcd 
by Genorat Cunningham (Arch. Boport, IX. 54) show s that in the nmth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries a powerful hranch of the family held Bundelkhand whicli^ was also 
called Cbcdi. This family seem from their era, wliidi is called cither tlio Kalachuri 
or the Chtdi cm, to date from as early ns A.-D. 249. Tlioir capital was at Tripuns, now 
Tcv.sr, ahoutsivmilcswcstoffT.dialpur. Memborsof this Tripura family of Kiuachnryas 
I scroral limes jntormarried with the Eilshtrakntas_ and 'Western Chihikyas. Another 
hraUch of thd triho in tho 'sixth century had a kingdom in tho Konkiui, from whioh 
they were driven hy* the early Cliillnkya Mangalish, uncle of Pulikcshi II. (610-034). 
Tho Kalaehurjasoatl themselves llnihayas and dnim descent sfrom kadu thiough 
KUrhirirya or S.ahnsra1riha-Arjunn. There was another branch of llnihoyns whom the 
Western Ch.'tlukyn Vinayiditya (680-690) conquered, and one of wlioso family was 
the wife of Viiiayitditya’s grandson, VikramAdityu (733-74'?). The Haihayns seom 
originally to have been a foreign race, 'riioy aro classed with Shnkas, Yavanos, 
K dmbojas, P-lradas, and I’allnvs, and when overthi own by tho mytliical king Sagnrn, 
arc said to have been forced to wear tlicir liair after a particular fashion, Bicc’s 
Mysore, 1. 179 ; Indian Antiquary, IV, 166. 
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The founder of this now sect ^ras Bsisava, the son of an Arddhya or 
ShairBrdhman whoAvasbonieifcheratBfigcvfidi or intho neighbouiing 
■villago of Ingleshvar in KaUdgi. BasarTir rose to power at Kalyiin 
by marrying the daughter of the minister and by giving his boontifol 
sister in marriage to Bijjala. Soon after his sister’s marriage 
Basnva succeeded to the post of minister, and after secnringhis power 
by filling all subordinate ofBces with his adherents, he started, Ins 
new sect, which, in the first instance, is said to have done away with 
distinctions of caste and the observance of ceremonial impurity. 
His followers were known by carrying a movable ling which 
they wore round the neck, instead of, like the A'rddhya 
Brdhmans, on the upper arm. Bijinla, distrusting the ^read 
of Basava’s power, tried to seize him. Basava escaped and 
defeated fii-st a party sent after him, and afterwards the main 
army under Bijjala. He brought Bijjala back with him to Kalydn, 
and, according to the Jain aocount, caused him to ho assassinated 
about 1167.'- Then, fearing the wrath of Bijjala’s son Rfiya 
Murdri Sovi or Someshvar, Basava fled west to Kdnara and 
sought refuge in the town of VrLshabhapura, also called TJlvi, 
at the crest of the Sahyddris fourteen miles west of Yollnpnr. Rd^a 
' Murdri pnrsnod and laid siege to the town, and Basava in 
despair leaped into a ^vell and was killed.^ After Basava's defeat 
Someshvar established his power over the parts of Moisnr and 
of Dhih'wdr in the neighbonrhood of Banavdsi, where in 11G8 
Dandandyaka Keshav or Kesimayya jand in 1174 the Mahd- 
mnndalosbvar Vyavapdndya were his governors. About 1376 Som- 
eshvar was sncceeded by his brothers A'havamnlla and Singhana, who 
seem, to have shared the government. In 1 179 the Mohdpradhdn 
and Dandandyak Koshirdj was governing the Banavdsi province, 
and there are grants in the Dhnrwdr and Haisnr neighbourhood 
of that year and of 1180. Shortly after this, about 1182, with 
the help of Dandandyaka Barmarasa, apparently tho man who 
had been governor of Banavdsi on Taila’e overtbiow in 1161, 
Someshvar IV., son of Taila, establisbod Irimself in the neighbour* 
bood of Banavdsi and made Annigeri in Dhdnvdr tbe capitm of an 
independent state. Barmarasa was dignified with the title of 
Chdlukya-rdjya-pratisthdpaka, that is Bstablisher of Chdlukyan 
sovereignty. In or soon after 1 183 the portions of the Clidinkyan 
territories which remained to tho Kdlnohuryns were wrested from 
them by the Hoysalas of Dvdrasamudra under Balldla or Yira* 
Balldla. In 1181 Barmarasa is mentioned as governing at tho 
capital of Annigeri and the Mahdmandaleshvar Kdmadov of tho 
Kadamba family as governing Banavdsi, Hdngal, and Pnligere. 
In the early years of his rale Eamadov was sncoessful. He 
conquered the countries of Male, Tulu, the Konkanas, and the 
Sahyddris, and gained for himself the title of Tailamana-Ankakdra 
or Tailama’s champion. Ho was attacked by the Hoysala Virn- 


^ Bice, 1. 211, 

’The Lingdyate deny tbe inii:}i of this etory, nn3 say that Baeava was abserhod 
into a in the temple of SaagaQU»h\ar at the meetmg of tho KiiBhna and the 
Malprabha. 
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BalMIa (1192-1211) alronfc 1192 and.Banavdsi was taken. In 1196 
BalMla advanced against Hiingal. He was at first repulsed, but in a 
second attack tbo Hddambas were defeated and tbeir general Sobani 
was slain. Kdmadev struggled on till about 1202.* 

Vira-Bullala was tbe grandson of Visbnuvardbana, who, about 
fifty years before, had for a short time overrun ‘the Xddamba 
province of Banavdsi. ■ Ho was also known as Giridurgamalla or the 
Conqueror of Hill-Ports, and was the first of the Hoysala family 
who assumed kingly titles. His inscriptions are found at Balagdmve, 
Hdngal, Annigeri, and other places near Banavdsi. Besides over- 
coming the Kmachuris he defeated, with the loss of its commander, 
an army sent against him by Bhillama (1188-1193) the founder 
of the Yadav dynasty of Uevgiri or Baulatabad in the North 
Deccan (1188- 1312). He also defeated the Ghola and Pdndya kings, 
took ITohehaugi part of the Konkan, and the provinces of Banavdsi 
and Pdnnngal or Hdngal. In 1192 he had an ofiicer with the 
title of Mabdpradhdn or Dandandyak, Ereyana or Braga by name, 
governing the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand nndtheSdntalige Thousand. 
He did not subdue the Kddamba rnlor of Hdngal nntil after 1196, 
In 1203 his Dandandyak Hnmathada hJallisetti was governing 
the Sdntalige Seventy and the Ndgarakhanda Seventy in the 
Banavdsi country. Ho had local capitals at Lakkundi and Annigeri 
in Dhdrwiir. About 1216 Balldla 11. seems to have boon defeated by 
the Devgiri Tddav king Singbana H. (1209-1247). Ballala seems 
to have been driven to the south of the Tungabhndi-a, and neither 
in his reign which lasted till 1233, nor in his son Namsimh II. 's 
reign which lasted till 1249, nor during the reign of his successor 
Someshvar (1249-1268), is any attempt to recover them lost power 
in tlio Karndtak recorded. In 1277 Soineshvar’s successor Narasimh 
m. (1268*1308) tried to take Banavdsi, but the attempt was 
defeated by the Yddav general Saliva Tikkama, who is called the 
establishor of the Xddamba kings and the overthrower of the 
Hoysala kings. After this defeat no further notice of the Hoysalas 
occurs till Balldla III.'s destruction by Malik Kdfur and l^wdja 
Hdji, the generals of Ald-nd-din Khilji of Delhi in 1312.® 

Though the inscriptions acknowledge no connection, two of 
their titles, Yddav-Ndrayan and Dvdrdvati-Puravarddhishvar, seem 
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* According to Wilson (Mackonzio Collection, CG) under Vira-Bnlldln and Vira 
Harnsinili, Balldla power extended over the Kam&tak and tho whole of lUnara, 
Buchanan (III. 21b) records {tom a Jain monoatory in Sonda an inscription, 
dated 1198 (S. 1121), in which .Saddehiv Bdjo of Sudlipnra, that is Sonda, who mentions 
no superior hut takes ifo very high titles, praises his Teacher Shri Modahinava Butta 
Kalanka, who is said to have licstowod prosperity on tbo Balldla Bdjo. 

• Malik Kdfur laid waste tlio Iloysalo kingdom, defeated and captured Balldla III., 
and took and sacked his capital Dvdrasamudra. Tho Hoysalas never recovered Uils 
defeat. Balldla III. was set free ond continued to rale for a time at Bcltmuro. But 
tho kingdom was finally annoxed to tho Muhammadan empire hy Mohammad 
Tnghlik (1323-1331) in 1.327. Tlio Hoysalas then ^tiicd to Tonnnr near Seringd- 
patam ,ind continued to oxercise some sort of authority for fifty, or according to 
Bishop OaldwoU (Tinncvelly, 44) for sixty years longer. The Hoysalas have tho 
speciid interest that when they were overthrown hy Malik XCdlur, they were 
hnilding tho wondcrfnlly rich and clahoratoly OTnamentcd tomples, which are now 
the well known ruins of Ualokid. Compare Kico’s Mysore, I. 219, 
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io show tliafc tlie T«tclavs of Dergiri, trlio, early in tie iHrleentk 
oenturyj drove the Hoysalns oat of the Karndtak, were of tko eamo 
stock as the Hoysalas. As far Os present knoTvledga goes 
the Devgiri Yddnys rnlod first at Tenev.alagej wliere in IISO 
Bkillama (1188-1193) vaa tbo cTiiof of a considerable tondtory. It 
■\vas in bis reign tbat about 1192 tbo Iloy&ala king Balb'ila defeated 
tbo Yiidavs at Lakkundi in Dhdiinrdr. For some years (1187) before 
ibis defeat tbe Yddava had a viceroy -wboso capital was at Annigevi 
in Dluirwilr, and other inscriptions show that at this time ho held 
Kalddgi. One of Bhilkma's inscriptions mentions his griindfatber 
Singhnna I. as the founder of thei' house, and records that ho 
subdued the king of the Kamatak, probably some success against 
tbe Hoysala king Visbnnvardbana (1187). Of Singhana’fl son 
Mallugi, who was the father of Bhillama, nothing but the natho is 
recorded.^ Bhillama^s son Jaitngi I. (1192- 1209), who, as commander 
of his father’s army was defeated at Lakkun^ in Dhdrwiir about 
1 192, does not seem to bare attempted to restore Yddav power in' the 
Karndtak. ‘ His capital seems to have been at Vijaytlpura or Bijdpur 
in North Kalddgi, afterwards {14;90-1C8C) the seat of the fatuous 
Add Shdh dynasty. Jaitngi’sson SinghanalL (1209-1247) greatly 
extended Yddav "(Kiwer. He moved his capital north to Devgiri, and 
at the same time brought mneh of the Knirndtak nndor bis mle. 
Among other kings he claims to hnvo defeated Balldla or the 
Hoysalas. In 1216 ho Lad a manager of customs, the Mahdpra- 
dhdu Hemmnyyaniiyaka, in the Banavdsi country, and in 1219 
the whole of the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand was under him. The 
Kddombas seem to have aided the Yddavs against thoir enemies 
the Hoysalas, as from 1216 to 1251 Tira Mnllidova or ifallikdi'juna II. s 
continued in the apparently independent command of the Bnnavilsi 


I The Devgiri Tftdiiv tree is s 


Singhiuin I. (ehoni lUO). 

Mallugi, 

'BhiUaina 
(UBS-liei). 

Jaitngi T. 
( 1191 - 1210 ). 

Singbona II, 
( 1210 - 1248 ). 

Jaitngi n. 


Eriahna 


( 1248 - 1260 ). 

Hdmeh&ndra 

( 1271 - 1308 ). 


Mnliidev 

( 1200 - 1271 ). 


Slinnkar Bhun. 

( 1310 . 1312 ). 


j 

A dnngliter. 
(Hnmed'to 
Ilaropil). 
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Twolve-thonBand and tlie P&nnngnl or Hdngal Five-hundred. At 
the close of Singhana’s reign (1247) his viceroy BdchirAja, vrith Jhe 
titles of MnhdpradLSn and Sendpati^ was governing the Xarndtak 
and other countries from Lakshmeshvar or Pnlikaranagara in 
Phdrwdr. Inscriptions show that his territories included Balagdmve, 
Anivntti, and Talavdl. Singhano was succeeded by his grandson 
Krishna (1248 - 1260), whose father Jaitngi II. apparently died 
during Singhana’s lifetime. ' Krishna, who is also named Kanhara, 
Kanhdra, Kandhara, and Kandhdra, ruled at Devgiri. In 1253 the 
south of his dominions was under Ghanndaraia, the son of the 
general Vidian who is recorded as the conqueror of the Battas, 
Kadambas, Pdndyasi and Hoysalas. Krishna was succeeded by 
his biuthor ilahddcv, also called TJragasdrvabhanma. He reigned 
for about ten years (1260-1270), and seems to have maintained his 
power in Bnnavdsi and the neighbourhood. In 1271 Bitmachandra 
or IWmadev, the son of Krishna, wrested the kingdom from Amana, 
Hahadcr’s son. His inscriptions occur in several places in Dharwar 
and in Balagamvo, Harihar, and Ddvangere in Maisur. In 1277 
he had a contest with the Hoysalas, who seem to have mude an 
attempt to restore their power in the neighbourhood of Banavdsi. 
Bdmchandra is desdribed as seizing tho goddess of the sovereignty 
of tho Hoysala kings, and his viceroy the Mnhdmandaleshvar 
Saliwa-Tikkama is (1277) called tho esto^blisher of tho Kddamba 
kings and tho overthrower of the Hoysala kings. Bfimchandra’s 
power probably extended over the whole of North Kdnara. In 1297, 
jn a manuscript written at Suvamagiri in the Konkan, probably 
Snvarndurg in North Batndgiri, ho is styled Emperor or 
Ohakravarti and deserved tho title as his rule was acknowledged over 
the whole of the Deccan, tho Konkan, and theKarndtak. Three years 
before this his power had been broken by Ald-ud-din Khilji, who in 
1294, coming by forced marches from Karrah-Mdnikpnr on the 
Ganges, surprised Bslmchandra or Rdmadev ns he is called by Ferishta 
at Devgiri, took tho city, and forced Bdmadov to pay tribute and 
acknowledge the supremacy of tho Khilji Emperors of Delhi.* 
Between 1295 and 1806 the TAdavs were not again molested and 
seem to have maintained their supremacy in tho south. In 1806 
AlA-nd-din sent another expedition, under Malik KAfur, against 
tho Tadavs and subdued a great part of the MarAtha country. 
EAmchandra submitted and was continued in power till his death in 
1310. He was succeeded by his son Shankar. In the same year (1310) 
AlA-ud-din nmin sent Malik Kafur and KhwAja HAji with a largo 
army into tho Deccan. Shankar was ill-affected totho Musalmdns, but 
did not venture to opposo them, and Malik Kdfur leaving a force to 
watch Shankar pressed south and conquered BallAla HI. the Hoysala 
rnler of DvArasamndra. He returned to Delhi in 1 311 . Next year, 
as Shankar withhold his.tribute, Malik Kdfur returned to the Decoan, 
seized Shankar and put him to death, and, laying waste MahdrAshtra 


1 According to Feriahto (Briggs, I, 310), Edmadev had to huy pcaoo_ at tho cost of 
COO mans of pearls and 2 mans ofdinmonds, mbics, emeralds, and sapxihircs, lOOp mans 
of Sliver, and 4000 pieces of silk, besides a long list of other precious commodities to 
uhicii, ho says, rc.ason forhidfa us to give cicdit. 
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and the Karniltak from Ohenl and Ddbhol oh the coast of KoWha 
and Batnfigirito Mndgal and Bd.ichnr, took up his residenco in 
jDevgiri and realized the tribute from the princes of Telingana 
and the Karniltak.* Taking odTOntoge of the distarbancea at Delhi, 
■which followed the death of Ald-nd -din Khilji (1297-1817), Harapfil 
or HoripdJ, Biimoliandra’s son-in-law, drove, ont many of tho 
Hnhammadan garrisons and eatablished his power over portions 
of the former territories of Devgiri. In 1318, Mnbnvik, the third 
son of Ald-ud-din who had established himself on the Delhi throne, 
marched against Harapill, caught him, Bayed him alive, and’ set 
his head over the gate of Devgiri. Though in the Mardtha country 
some branches of the family continued to hold positions of local' 
importance and respect, the Devgpri Yddavs never, again rose to 
power. In 1838 Muhammad ^ghlik (1325-1351), struck vrith its 
central position and the strength of its fort, made Devgiri his 
capital and changed its name to Daulatabad or the City of Wealth. 
Three attempts to force the people of Delhi to settle at Daulatabad 
failed, and a few years later (1260) the Deccan passed out of Muham- 
mad’s hands and formed the territory of the Bahmanis (1250-1490), 
who soon established their power over the Deccan. With the 
Karndtak, at least with the parts as far west as the Kdnara frontier, 
the Bahmanis had little connection,'as those districts already acknow- 
ledged the over-lordship of the powerful dynasty of 'Hindu kings of 
"Vijayanagar about thiriy-six miles north-west of BeUdri. 

In the absence of evidence as to whether- the Yddavs hold tho 
coast of Kdnara in the thirteenth, centnry, the account of -a sea 
invasion of the Kdnara co^t is of interest. About 1252 tho 
nephew of the Fdndyan prince of Madura is said to have brought a 
sea force against Kdnara, reduced the whole coast to his power, aud 
introduced an addition of ten per cent in the land assessment^ 

The wealth and strength of tho Yddavs oh the north and tho 
wealth of - the Hoysala Balldlas on the south, and the rich temples, 
in Maisnr and in Dhdrwdr which belong to about tho thirteenth 
century make it probable that Kdnara shared in the prosperity 
which the 'Venetian traveller Marco Polo describes as marking. 
Malabdr about 1200. It' was rich in pepper, ginger, oinnauJon, 
turbit, and Indian nnts, and had also a manutoctnre of delicato' 
and 'beautifnl cloth. Ships came from many quarters, from 
the greatprovinoo of Manzi in South China, and from .Aden and 
Alexandria, but the. China trade was ten times as important as tho 
trade with the Red Sea Tie China ships brought copper, silk and 
gold cloth, ^dals, gold, silver, cloves and spikenard, and carried 


1 In Ilia account of Slalifc Kifar’s coniiacst of Dvdrasamudra, Feriabtiv (Briggs, HI. 
373-374) notices that thcMusahnin oimy passed to- the coast and hnilt a small 
mosqne there. He odds, the mosque lemiunB entire in our days (1630) at Set Band 
BilmeshTor. Colonel Briggs adds, this point must be Bama’sOnpo in Kdnsia, south 
of Goa, and not Bimeshvar at Adam’s Bridge. But it appears from Amir Khusrn’s 
(1823) Tirikh-i-AlM (Elliot and Dowson, In, 90,92) that Malik Kdfur passed 
south to Maclim ond did not visit tho coast o£ Kdnara. ' * 

= aphinstono’s History, 238-240; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, Ka-i. ; Willta' 
MUth of India, 1. 152, This refereneo seems donhtfnl as according to Bishop CaldwoU 
(Tinnovclly Manual, 42) Fdudya power decayed in tho twelfth centnry. 
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nway coarse spices. The people wero idolators with a language 
o£ their own, a king of their own, and no tribute to pay. It was a 
great kingdom, but the coasts were infested with corsairs who sallied 
forth in fleets of more than a hundred vessels. They took their wives 
and children with them and stayed at sea during the whole summer. 
TSventy or thirty of the pirate craft, five or six miles apart, made a 
line and covered something like a hundred miles of sen so that no 
merchant ships could escape them.^ 
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TheBahmani dynasty which ruled the Deccan from 1343 to about 
1490 seem never to have extended their power so &r to the south- 
west as !E!dhara. Apparently daring the whole of this time, and on 
at least to 1565, Ednara and the Bombay Eamdtak were under the 
rule of two dynasties" of "T^ijayanagar or Ancgnndi kings of which 
the first lustra from about 1330 to 1480 and the second from about 
1480 to 1580.® Vijayanagar the Ci^ of Victory, originally Vidyd- 
nagar the City of Learning, stands on the right or south bank of 
the Tungabhrara,' in ragged picturesque country, about thirty-six 
miles north-west of Belldri. It and its suburb Anegundi on the 
northern bank of the river form one of the finest ruins in India.® 
The empire, which is probably the richest and most powerful which 
has ruled over the south of India within historic times, was founded 
by two brothers who ore generally known as Hakka and Bukka. 
They are described as the sons of Sangama, a prince of the Tddav 
line and lunar race, who is described in one inscription as Sailanka- 
ndtha and whose father’s name seems to have been Eampa. As their 


' Yulo’s Motoo Polo, II. 324, 323, According to n tradition vrliicli was generally 
liolier'ed at Kinannr in the early part of tho sixteenth centary and which the peculiar 
nrchitectnre of certain temples and tombs at Mudbidri in Sontb Kannm seems to 
support, n great Chinese fleet came to Western India in tho twelfth century and the 
people settled along the whole western coast, (Three Voyages of Da Gama, 147 ; 
fergnsson's AroUteetuTe.STO-fllC). Some Musalm&n and Poitngneso writers have 
vague references to ChtncBO at Chonl in KoUIki and at Gogho in South Edthiilwir 
(see Bombay Gazetteer, XI. 469,470). Bat no sign or tradition of a Chinese settle. 
mont has been traoed on tho coast of Korth Kinara, 

» Bncbanan (Mysore, HI. 113) places a Yavan dynasty at Anegandi between 782 
and 8 '6, and Mr. Bi£a (hlraore, 1. 222) describes Anegnndi os the traditional site of on 
early Yavan dynas^ of whom little is known. 

>lfewbold (Journal Asiatic Sooioty, Bengal, XTV. 618) gives the following 
description of the Vijayanagar ruins ; The whole of tho extensive site ocenpied 
by mo rains of Bij&nagar on the sooth hank of the Tnnrabhadm, and of its 
suburb Anegundi on the north bank, is ocenpied by mat bare piles and bosses 
of granite and granitoidal gneiss, separated by rocky defiles and narrow rugged 
voUeys encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some of the larger flat-bottomed 
valleys’aro irrigated by aqueducts from the river, and appear like so many verdant 
oases in this Arabia Pctrisa of Southern India. Indeed some parts of the wilderness 
of Sinai reminded me, hnt on a far grander scale, of this hnddled assemblage of b.nro 
granite rocks on tho banks of the Tnngabhadra. The formation is tho same, tho 
scantiness of vegetation, tho arid aspect of the bare rocks, and the green spots 
marking tho presence of springs few and far between in the depths of tho valleys, 
are feirturos common to both localities. D^he peaks, tors, and logging stones of 
BiUnagar and Anegandi indent the horizon in pictnresqne confesion, and are scarcely 
to^be distingnishm from the more artificial rains of the ancient Hindu metropohs 
of the Deccan, which are usually constructed with blocks quarried from their 
sides and vio in grotcsqncness of ontline and massiveness of character with the 
alternate airinoss and soliday exhibited l>y nature in tho nicely poised loggingstoncs 
and Cblumnar piles, and in the walls of prodimons cnhoidsl blocks of granite which 
often crest and top her massive domes and rid^s in natural Cyclopean masonry. 
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earliest inscriptions nro fonnd in the north and west of Mfiisur, 
Mr. Rico thinks they may bo descended' from feudatories of the 
Hoysnla Balldlas ; according to another tradition they were of the 
Kdkateya or "Warangal family ; and according to a third account they 
belonged to the Banavdsi Kadambas.^ Bishop Oaldvrell accepts the 
second of Sir. Rice’s traditions, that they came from ‘VVarangalintho 
Nizdm’s Dominions which had been taken by the Muhammadans in 
1323.® The brothers B!akka orHarihara and Biikka are said to have 
been helped by a sage named Mddhav, who according to one account 
was minister of prince Sangama and according to another was the head 
of the great Smdrt monastery of Shringeri in West Maisnr.® lie was 
enlightened enough to see that the only safety of the Hiuduroligionlay 
in the protection of a powerful monarch. The Vijayanagar sovereigns 
adopted the vamha or boar as the emblem on the royal signet, and 
then’ family god was Yimpdksha, a local Shiv, in whose honour their 
grants are signed Shri Virnpdksha. In inscriptions the epithets Vira 
Pratdpa PraudhaDeva are those commonly applied to the Vijayanagiir 
kings'* who were known as Rdyas, a southornform of the title Rdjn.® 
Harihara was the eldest of five brothers the fourth of whom, Marapa, 
conquered the Kadamha territories andmlod as vioeroyintheShimoga 


* Bice’a Mysore, 1. 107, III. 98, and Mndnas Jonrnal of Litoratnre and .Scicnco, 
1878, 141. It may 1)0 noticed that tho Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin, Mho was 
in the Deco.m in 1474, calls the rnlor of Bichenegher, tho ICaadam king. Major’s 
India in tho XVth Centiuy, 29. 

» Tinnovelly Manual, 40, 47. Buchanan (Mysore, III. 07) makes them of tho Kurnha 
or shepherd caste. His etoiy ('Mysoio, III. 116, 116) is tho same as that adopted by 
Bisiiop CaldnclI. They More the treasury guardians of I’ratAprudra, king of the 
Andlir.) country, or Warangal, who was oieitlirown hy the Mnsahm4ns m 132,3. 
They came to Shri Maha Vidyitanya, a Mahn SrAmi and eleventh bncoo^^or of 
Shankarididcya, and asked his help. Ho visited GOd and, accoiding to liis ordets, 
Tijayanagar was heguu and finished after set cn yeais in 1336. XJio pontiff croM ned 
Ilakka and gave him the name of Harihara RAyatn. The Portngnese hisloriaii 
Faria (Kerr, IV. 399) saysEiinara, properly Chamataca, had no poMortiUBoka a 
shepherd built Vijayanagar. 

® M.'ldbav MTis a successor of Sbankariichitiya and head of the grc.at Shringori 
monastery in the Kadur district of Maisnr. Ho m ns a man of groat learning. Accui il- 
ing to Dr. Bntncll he M-as the same as SAyona, tho famous conunentator on Uio Vedas.' 
Bico’s Mysore, I. 223. 

‘ Mr. Bice (Mysore, I. 22J) pres the following table of tho Vij-ayanagar kings. He ' 
notices thatnome of the dotes are doubtful and that most of thoss liandcd cRimti by ‘ 
ti adition are in ong .■ ^ 

Vijayanagar Kingt, 1SS0-1B87. '■ 

Harihara, Hnkkn, Ilnriyappa .. , 

Bukka, Vira Bukkauna 

Hanbaia II. 

Boia Bdya, Vijnya Edya, Vijnyn Bukka .. 

Mallikilrjnna, Vira Malltmna, Pnindha l)cva 
TirupAksho _ ... 

Narasa, Narasimh ‘ 

Vira Karsimh, Norsimh II. 

Krishna BAyn I 

,Achyuta B.tya J 

'SadAsivaEAya (B&ma EAja regent usurps tho throne 

till lebj) ... ... 154’i,1573 

Sri Rnnga EAyo (TiiumnloJtAja, brother of RAma EAja, 

1566) ... 

Vira VeukatApati 


1.m.],3G0 
1.3.'i0.137n 
1379-1401 
. 1101-1461 
1161 -1456 
MG3-1479 
1479-1487 
14S7-130S 
1.608-1612 


1671-1587 
1687 
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district o£ nortli*west Maisnr. That Vijayanagar power was soon Chapter VII. 
carried to the western coast is shown hy the African traveller Abu History* 
Abdullah Muhammad, better knoAvn as Ibn Batuta, who visited the 
Kituara coast in 1342. Ibn Batuta camo to the island of Sindtlbnr, 
apparently Chitakul or Sintakuro, the modem Sad^shivgad close to 1330 • 1480. 

ifdrwdr, which he notices was the head of thirty-six inland villages. 

He,did not stop at Chitaknl, but dropped anchor at asmall island near 
it, apparently Anjidiv, in which was a temple and a water-oistorn. 

He landed on the island and found an ascetic leaning against a wall 
and placed between two idols. He seemed to be a Moslem but would 
not talk. Ho next came to the city of Hinaur, that is Hondvar, on 
an estuary which received large vessels. Tl»e people were Moslems 
of the Shmai or Arab sect, famous sea-fighters, the men peaceful and 
religious, the women chaste and handsome. Most of them, both men 
and women, know the Kurdn by heart. There wore twenty-three 
schools for boys and thirteen schools for girls.* The ruling chief 
was Jnmd1-ud.^in Muhammad Ibn. He was subject to an infidel king 
named Hariab, that is Hariap or Harinppa (1336-1350) of Vijaya- 
nagar. Jamdl-ud-din was one of the best of princes. He had an 
army of about 6000 men and the people ot Malabar, though a 
bravo and warliko race, feared the chief of Hondvar for his 
bravery at sea, and paid him tribute. Ibn Batata went on to 
HaUknt and camo back to Hondvar where ho found tho ohiof 
preparing an- expedition against tho Island of Sindfibnr or Ohitakul, 

They went with a fleet of fifty-two vessels and found tho people 
of Sinddbur ready to resist them, but after a hard fight carried the- 
place by assault. Ibn Batata started for Hondvar and after a second 
visit to Halikat camo back to Chitaknl, but as ho found tho town 
besieged by an infidel king ho loft for the Mdldiv Islands. Ho 
describes Malabdr from Sinddbar to Eanlam or Qutlon as all 
sliadod with trees. At every balf mile tbero was a wooden rost- 
honso, a well, and a Hindu in cliargo. Ho gave water to Hindus in 
vessels and poured it into tbo hands of Musalmdus. In most parts 
tho MnsalniAu merchants had houses and wore respected. In all the 
country there was not a span free from cultivation. Everybody 
had a garden with a house in tho middle and round it a fence 
of wood. People travelled on beasts of burden, tbo king alone on a 
horse. Traders were earned on men’s backs and nobles in a box 
on men’s sboulders. Merchants walked followed by two or tbreo 
hundred carriers. Thieves wore unknown because death -was tho 
punishment of theft.’’ 

Of Bukka or Vira Bukkunna (1350 -137J0» HariappA’s brother and 
successor, Buchanan rooords an inscription, dated 1374 (S. 1297) from 
Cupatura Or Kupgnddo ton miles south-east of BanavAsi in tho reign 
of vira Buka RAja of HasiuAvali, tho Sanskrit of Anogundi the 
Elephant Pit.® Another inscription of tho same year (1374, S. 1297) 
found at Gokarn records a grant by ShriTira BukkaRAya by the favour 


lUnBitnla^ m) ICC, 1C7,174, Ynlo (Cotliay, II. 444) idcntiflosKnaAbur with 
Goa It acorns to be tho sawo os tbo rortumoso Sintakura that is Chitakul now 
Sadishivgad. » My«ore,III. 233. 

n S1C.-13 
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Chapter YIL tliokinff. The king sat on a throneof gold inlaid withjewolB and tfie 
History. ™ throne room wero lined with plates of gold. Daringpafk 

of tho time Abd-or-Eazzak was there a Christian was minister.* 

® wonderful festival at Dasani time or Mahmaiami, the 
1330-1480. September full-moon. The great plain near tho city was filled -with 
AbtUrr-llaisak, enchanting pa^^liona ooveind with most delicate and tasteful pictnres 
1445. of animals, and tbero was ono pillared mansion nine stories high fortho 

Idng. For three days, with the most gorgeous display, dancing-girls 
dancod and sang, fireworks blazed, and sbowmen and 'jugglere 
performed wonderful feats. Abd-or-Eazzak left Tijayanagar on 
tbo 5th of November 1443 and reached Mangalor on tho 28rd of 
tho same month. It was impossible nitbin reasonablo mace to give , 
an idea how well the country was 2 >eoplod. All tho poopfo, high and 
low, even the workers in the market-places, wore jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their ears and round their necks, arms, wrists, and 
fingers. From Mangalor ho went to tho port of HonAvnr or Hanur 
and there arranged for a vessel to take him back to Persia, Ho 
started on the 28th of January and reached Ormuz on the 22nd of 
April after a voyage of sixty-five days.® 

During tho Teigns of Dev Edya’s successors Mallikdijana (1451- 
1405) and Virupdlcsha (1405-1479), the power of vijayanagav 
greatly declined. On the coast their greatest loss was tho capture of 
Goa by tho Mnsalradns in 1470.® Formerly trade was distributed 
among the different Kdnara ports, bnt, after tlie Mnsalmdn conquest, 
trade was compelled to centre at Groa. Li 1479 the old Musalmdn 
traders of Hondvai- migrated to Goa and were so important an addi- 
tion that the now, now the old or Musalmdn, town of Goo was bmlt 
to receive thorn.* According to the Eussian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin, who -was in the Deccon about 1474, tho king of Bidar 
attacked tho very powerful Ilindn prince Kadam and took his 
capital Bidheneghnr, a vast city surrounded by three foils and 
crossed by a river. In the capture 20,000 people were killed.® It 
was perhaps in consequence of tho ill-fortune of Mallikdrnma and 
Tirupdksha that in 1479 tho old family was set aside and a now 
dynasty founded by Nars^a orNarsingh. According to one account 
Narsingh (1479-1487) was the slave of the last king Virupaksha ; 
according to another account ho was a chief of Telingann; and 
according to 3i third of Tnlav or Sonth Kdnara. Hois said to have 
boon a Tddav of tho family of, Krishna B.-iya and the son of Shokhara 
and Bukknma. His conquests extended over the whole of tho south 
and he is said to have fonnded Soringapatam in Maisnr. Narsingh was 
succeeded by Vira Narsingh or Narsingh II. who ruled from 1487 
to 1508 and from whom the early Portugueso called the whole of 
Sonthornlndia the kingdom of Narsingo.” Of Narsingh Buchanan 


1 Maici's IntWa in tlio XVth Contnty, 41. 

- ISlUot and Don son, IV. 103-125 ; Major'* India in the XVtli Contnry, III. 1 • 49. 
’ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 48S. , 

* ComnicnUrics of Dalboqucrqnc, IT. xoit According to Faria (Korr, VI. 130) 
Ooa boloiigcd to tlio Moors ol HonAvarlioforo it nasta1.cn iiy tho Bahmanis, 

* Major’s India in the XVtli Contury, IV, 29 , n 

® It M doubtinl whether there were two inleia ot the name of Natsuigh. Dr. 
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TCOorda the following grants from E[£nara: In tlie tempio of 
Dhdrcslivar, about six miles south of Knmta, in 1499 (S. 1422) a 
copper-plato grant by Deva Bdya Wodeyar Trilochia which is said 
to be a name of the vijayanagar Idnga ‘because they goyerned the 
Tolugns, Tamils^ and Knmdtakas also in the temple of Dhdreshvar 
in 1601 an Order from Trinetra Solva Narasingha Hdyakaj king of 
Areo seas and of Anegundi to Dovarasu Wodeyar to grant lands to 
Brdhmans;® also in the samo place anddate^ a grant by Solva Dova 
Bd3'n Wodoyar Il4ja ofNagarthat is Vijayanagar, Haiga, Tulav, 
and iSonktuia. At Beldam or Bednur Buchanan also found an 
inscription dated 1506 (S. 1429) in the reign of Jebila Nara- 
siugha Bttya, the great king of Vijayanagar in which KodaliBasvapa 
Aisa W'oae3rat‘ was appointed Hayada of Sarkaru with, orders to 
restoro the lauds of the gods and of Brahmans.* It seems also to 
have been during the reign of Narsinghin 1499 (S. 1422) that Sadd- 
shiv Nuyak, the founder of the family of Kilidi, Ikkeri, or Bcdnnr was 
placed in power on the southern bordera of North Kdnnra.* 

Buring the reign of Narsingh H. an event occurred which deeply 
affected the future of the Vijayanagar territories on the Nd.nnra 
coast. Vasco da Gama sighted Mount Doly in South Kanara on the 
26th of August 1498.® On his return from the Malahdr coast, which 
ho had been forced to leave before tbo proper season, Vasco da Gama 
stopped at the islands oil Kuuddpur now named tbo St. Maty Isles, and 
with the approval of tlio people, whose friendship he won by the gift 
of shirts and other articles, set up a cross and called the islond El 
Padron do Sancta Maria.® Ho next called at Anjidiv and remained 
there from about the 25th of November to the 10 th of December. The 
Portuguese were greatly pleased with Anjidiv. There wore good 
water-springs and the upper part of the island had a fine stone cistern. 
There was mso much wood. The only person on the island was a 
Mnsalmdn beggar or Jogi who lived on rice and herbs which he received 
from passing hoats.’^ While the Portngneso were on the island they 
wore supplied with fish, fowls, and vcgotablos by fishermen who 
lived on a river about a mile distant, named Cintacola, that is 
(^itakul, now Sad&shivgad, at the mouth of the Aliga or K&linadi 
river.® Tlie nows that Portuguese ships wore anchored at Anjidiv 
spread along the coast. Erom Ilondvav a corsair named Timoja, that 
is Timmaya, came with eight boats covered with branches, so that 
(hoy looked like a floating island, in the hope of surprising them ; hut 
his boats wore mot and scattered by the Portuguese artillery.® When 
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Bamcll (Braviflian Falcograpliy,' SS) carries on Virnpilkslm Uio Inst of tho carlior 
dynasty to 1490. Tho I’ortngnoso liistoiinn Faria.yjluai (Korr.VI. 399) says the 
tbrnno was nsurped liy Hnrsingli, after wliom tho aty was cnltcd Narsingh instead of 
Bisnagar, 

> ilysoro, Iir. 16f. » Jifysorc,!!!. 1G4. * Mj-soro, lU. 109. 

• Jlysoro, III, 251. ® Tlirec Voynpes of Vasco da Gama, Ixxr. 

‘ Costanheda in Kerr’s Voyages, U. 3S5, Xho St. Mmy Isles arc ahont twenty 
miles south of Bhntknl. 

t Castanheda’s fuller account is given under Places of Interest, 

• Vaseo da Gama’s Tlirco Voyages, 242-244. 

” Thico Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 2-il. Castanboda bays these boats holougod to 
the Zamorin. Kerr’s Voyages, II. 33G. 
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news of the strange ships roaohed Goa, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Adil 
pliATi of Bijdpur, but it was more probably the Sabayo’s local 
governor, ordered a Musalmdn Jew, who was at the head of his navy, 
to tnlrn somo boats, find out who the strangers were, and if pobsiblo 
bring them prisoners to Goa. The Jew hid his vessels near the 
mouth of the Kalinadi. But the Portuguese were warned by their 
friends the Hindu fishermen, and when the Jew in a small boat 
passed their ships as if by accident and hailed them in Castilian, they 
appeared to be delighted and persuaded him to come on board. 
When the Jew was secured, Vasco da Gama flogged him for his 
treachery, and then with the Jew’s help destroyed the Goa boats and 
carried him to Portugal, where he was baptised under the name 
of Gasper da Gama.^ When Vasco da Gama returned in 1503 he saw 
near Anjidiv some thievish craft belonging to Timmaya of Honavar, 
a great sea-robber who paid part of the plunder to tho Idng'of 
Gersappa who ruled the country.® The pirate boats were pursued 
into the Houdvar river. On entering tho river the Portuguese 
were attacked from palisades hy small guns and arrows. They forced a 
landing, and tho people fled leaving some vessels on the beach laden 
with goods which the Portuguese burned. They then went on by 
another creek to Hondvar town which was large and had many fighting 
men. They fell on it, and, as tho people fied, burnt tho town and all 
that was in it. Next day they reached the port of Bhotkal. Hera 
were many Moorish ships, because this was a great place for loading 
rice, iron, and sugar, which were sent to all parts of India. They 
found cannon planted on a wall upon a rock at the bar and the people 
threw stones at the ships. They pushed on, and landing drove tbo 
Moors from some wharfs leaving behind them large quantities of rice 
and sugar. The Portuguese returned to their boats and wont up tho 
river to the town. On their way they were met by an envoy from 
the Bhatkal chief who had been sent to declare his master’s willingness 
to submit to the Portuguese. Da Gama said that he had no wish to 


^ Thtce Voyitges, 244, 24G, 233. Costtmlioda’s version ia aomewhat difTorcnt, 
According to Mm Vnsco vros ashore cleaning the bottom of his .ship when tbo 
stranger arrived. He come and embraced them all and professed to bo an Italian 
Christian. Gasper seems to have como back to India 'trith Cabral in Augnst 1500. 
Sec Kerr's Voyages, II. 387, 390, 405. According to Yartbcma (1505, Badger^s 
Kdition, 116) the captain of Qoa at this time was a Alamelnko, that is n Greek or 
Circassian blnsalmHn of Cliristinn birth, and 400 of the garrison %rero Hamolukes. Of 
the condition of the people the only reference that hosbeon trocod in the account of 
tho first voyage is that the Moor merchants wore rich, hut tho people of tho conntiy 
badnoprontorincomo, only enough to keep them in life. Ibree Voyages, 164, jiw 
applied to Molabiir rather than toKdnara. 

® Gasper Correa (Three Voyages, 309) ixiIIb Timmaya a foreign Moor. . He scorns to 
have been a Hindu. At tbo time of the arrival of the Fortngueso trade rras much 
troubled by pirates. Borne from Goa, talcen by tho Portuguese in 1498 at Chitakui, 
bad javelins, long swords, largo bucklers of board covered with bide, very light 
and long bows, and broad-pointed 0.0110 arrows. TJueo Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 
252. Others from HonHvar in tho same year oro desenbed as ornamented orith 
flags and streamers, boating drums and sounding trumpets, and filled with rowere. 
Kerr’s Voyages, II. 337. Further south, tho pirates of Porca on the Malabtr coast 
in 1514 had small vessels called katiin like brigantines easily rowed. They wont with 
bows and arrows and so crowded round any ship they found bocoltned, that they 
made it surrender by shooting arrows. They took the vcssol and set tho people safe 
on shore, and what they stole they shared with tho lord of tlie country. Stanley’s 
Barbosa, 17. ’ 
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harm thorn and wonld make a treaty on four conditions : that the chief 

S aid tribute, did not trade in pepper, brought no Turks, and had no 
onlings with Ealikat. The cMef said he could not pay a money 
tribute, but would give a thousand loads of common and 500 loads 
of dno rice a year. He could give no more because he was a tenant 
of the king of Vijayauagar to whom the country belonged. When 
Pa Gama was satisfied that these statements were true he received 
the rice and confirmed the treaty.^ In 1B05 Pom Francisco d' 
Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, built a tort at Anjidiv, set a 
garrison of eighty men in it, and left two brigantines to protect tradb.^ 
While Almeida was at Anjidiv building the fort, ambassadors came 
from Hondvar bringing presents and a friendly message from the 
chief. Several merchants also waited on him, and Moors brought 
presents from Ghitakul or Gintacora, where the Bijdpnr king had 
lately built a fort and garrisoned it with 800 men. From Anjidiv 
Almeida wont to Hondvar, and being ill-received, attacked it. 
The people defended themselves bravely and discharged prodigious 
showers of arrows by one of which Almeida was wounded. Both the 
town and the ships took fire and the Portuguese for a time were 
much troubled by the smoke. Lourenco, the viceroy’s son, who was 
afterwards (1508) killed in the great fight with the Egyptian and 
Gnjardt fleets at Gheul in Koldba, made a circuit through the woods 
to get behind the town. He came across a detachment of the enemy 
and was on the point of being defeated, when his father came to his 
help. Timmayo, the governor of the oily and the owner of several 
ships, came out and made excuses for his chief. As ho was a man 
of graceful manners and appearance, and os he engaged that his 
master should become a vassal of the Portuguese, Alme'ida agreed 
to make a troaty.^ Paring the same year (1505) an ambassador 
from Harsingh, who styled himself king of kings and over-lord of 
tho king of Hondvar, reached tlio Portuguese viceroy at Kdnannr,* 
The viceroy gavo him a prompt audience on board one of his ships, 
ambassador said that his master was anxious to come to any 
agreement which would favour trade between his subjects and the 
Portuguese. Ho gavo tho viceroy leave to bufld a fort in any 
port of his dominions except at Bhatkal, because ho had ceded 
Bhatkal to another. Finally, to tighten the bond of union between 
liim and the king of Portugal, he offered his sister, a princess of rare 
beauty, in marriage to tho prince of Portugal, These words were 
accompanied by voiy rich presents.'’ 

'Of tho district of Kdnara and of its over-lord Narsingh of 
Vqayanngar, the Italian traveller Varthoma, who was' in Kdnara 
about 1503, gives interesting pai-ticulars.® Ho mentions that 
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> Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 310-312. „ , . , , , 

> Castanhoda in Kerr’s VoyagcB, VI. 70. Hio o.ir3y TortuCTOso fleets fonnd Anjidiv 

a moat conronient station for watering and refitting. Dcfnils are given under 
Anjidiv. T w 

- * Aceordingto Cardinal Lmr (Os. Poitugucros, lasUon, 1818, I. CC) the Vijayanagar 
amhasaador came to Anjidiv. lJut two ombaasioa are not hkely to have hocn sont. 

® Ob. PortogUezoa, II. 139, 110. . 

^ VartliemaH dates are cUflipuU to foUoir* Mr. Bndgcr ^lxcfl his time in KAimra at 
150-5, p. 177. 
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Ceutacola, that ia Cliitakul, had a pagan lord who was not very rich. 
In the city were many Moorish merchants, and a gi'Cat quantity of 
cow-heef, much rice, and the usual good Indian fruit. The people 
were tawny, and went naked, barefoot, and bareheaded. The lord 
was subject to the king of Bathacala that is Bhatknl. Next to- 
Chitnkul was Anzediv or Anjidir, an island half a milo from tho 
mainland and inhabited by Moors and pagans. The water was 
excellent but the air was not wholesome, nor was the island fertile. 
There was a good harbour between the island and the mainland.^ A 
day from Anjidiv was Onor or Honitvar whose king was a pagan and 
subject to king Narsingh. Ho was a good follow, a gi'cat friend of 
the Portuguese, who went naked except a cloth round bis middle, and 
had seven or eight ships wliich were always cruising about. Tho 
air was perfect and the people long-lived. There were -m'ld hogs, 
stags, wolves, lions, and many strange birds, and many peacocks 
and parrots. They had beef of cows, that is red cows, and sheep 
in abundance. There was a great deal of rice, and roses, flowers and 
fe-uit flourished throughout tho year.® ' Bathacala or Bhatkal was a 
very noble city, five days distant from the Deccan. It was a walled 
city, very beautiful, about a mile from the sea, along a small river 
which was the only approach and passed close to the walls. There 
was no sea-port. The king who was a pagan was subject to king 
Narsingb. Tho people were idolaters after the manner of tho people 
of Khlikat.® There were also many Moorish merchants who lived 
according to the Muhammadan religion. It was a district of gi’cat 
trafiic with quantities of rico and abundance of sugar, especially of 
sugar candied according to the Italian manner. There were few horses, 
mules, or asses, but wiore were cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen, and 
goats. There was no grain, barley, or vegetables, but nuts and figs 
after the manner of Halikat and the other usual excellent fruits of 
India.* Yarthoma went from Klinannr fifteen days cast to Bisinogar 
that is Vijayanagar. He describes tho city as belonging to the Icing 
ofN'arsinga very large and strongly -walled. It stood on the sido 
of a mountain with three circles of walls, the outmost circle seven 
miles round. The site was heantifnl, the air the best ever seen, 
and round the city were hunting places and fowling places. It 
seemed a second paradise. The land was rich and there was 
mnch trade and every delicacy. Tho king and all his kingdom were 
idolaters, worshipping the devil in tho same way as tho people of 
Kalikat. Ho was tho richest king Varthcma ever heard of. His 
Brahmans said he had £4000 {Panlaos 12,000) a day. Ho was 
al-ways at war. He had 40,000 horsemen, whoso horsos were worth 
£100 to £206 {Pavdaos 300-800) for horses were scarce, 400 
elephants, and some dromedaries. He was a great friend of the 


» Badger’s JVortliema, 120. 'Vnrtlicma, 121-122, , 

s -Vartlicma (Badger, 131) noticed at Kalikat a very great nnmbor of morcliants from 
Bathacala or Bhatkal. 

T. yartliema, 119-120. Mr, Badger takes tlicse details os applying to 

Sni^uiy tliatisKArwir. Itis truetb^t Vartlietua, whoirns travelling southi ncntionB 
Ba^cala before he meutions ChiUkul, Anpdiy, or HoniivaT. It is also tmo that ho 
makes the chief of Cliitakulsubiecf to-tho king of B.sthacala. Still thesvant of aport, 
tne mtlo up Ihe river, tho -walicd toivn, the likeness to Kalikat, anfl Uiefivodaj-s 
from the Dcccan, all smt Bhatkal, and do not snit BaitUul cove near KitnviSr. 
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Ghmtians, and tlio Portinguoso did liim mncli liouonr. Ho woro a 
- cap o£ gold brocade, and WLon bo ■went to war a quilted dross of 
cotton witb an ovor-garmont full o£ golden piastros and bung witb 
jewels. Tbo ornaments on bis borso were worth moro than an 
Italian city. Ho rode out ivitb tbrco or four Icings, many lords, and 
live or six tbousand borso, Tbo men of condition woro clotb of 
gold on their Jioad and a abort sbirt ; their feet woro bare, Tbo 
common people woro naked except a clotb round tbo middlo. 
Travelling was overywberc safe except in somo places from lions.^ 
In bis review of India at tbo time of tbo cstablishmont of 
Portngneso power on tbo Ktlnam coast, Fana mentions Onor that is 
Hondvar and Baticalo that is Bbotkal. Ho also mentions tbo river 
of Gcntacola that is Ghitakul opposite Anjidiv.® 

In 1500 tbo Sabaia, that is Yusuf Adfl Shdh (1489-1510) of 
Bijdpur,® sent a fleet of sixty sail against Anjidiv under a ronegado 
Porhigncsc Antonio Fernando, who hod token tbo Musalmdn name 
of-Abdnlla. TIjo Portngucso gJirrison, whoso commander was 
Passanqia a noblo Genooso, though ill-cqiiippcd nnd taken by 
surprise, defended tbo island witb such gallantry that Abdulin witb- 
drow. Almeida, the Portuguoso viceroy, seeing bow liablo it was to 
attack and. how largo a garrison it requirt^d, ordered tbo Anjidiv 
fort to bo destroyed.* In 1508 Portnguoso ships are mentioned ns 
going to get cloves nt Baticala or Bhntkal, a fortress ninety miles 
south of Goa,* In this year tbo Portuguese were threatened by tbo 
joint fleets of Egypt and Gujnrdt, and thoy aro said to have owed 
to Tinimaya timely nows of tbo movomonts of tbo EgjT>tinn fleet. 
Towards the close of 1 508 tbo Egyptian and Gujnntt fleets dofeatod 
llio Porhigocso at tbo mouth of tbo Clicnl rivor. Though 
victorious they Buffered sovoroly, and partly from tbo w'cll-foundcd 
suspicions of tbo Oujardt king that tbo Egyptians were likely to 
prove not loss dangerous enemies than tbo I’orliigucsp, tbo fleets 
withdrew to Biu nnd in'Fobmnry 1509 woro totally dofoated by 
tbo Portuguese viceroy Dora Luiz d’Almoido. In rew’ord for bis 
faithfulness in wnmingllicm of tbo movements of tbo Egyptian fleet, 
tbo Portuguese ngrood to help Tiinmaya to attack Iiis rival the cbiof of 
Bhntkal. ^V’llcn llio Portugiicso renebod llondvar thoy found that 
tlio quarrel was over and tboir services were not required. King 
Nnrsingb was dead and bis son Krishna (1508*1542), after bis 
installation, bad coino to Goknrii to weigh biinsolf against gold. * Oat 
of rc.spect fortboir oVor-lord tbo rival cbiofs bad stayed their qnarrol.® 

Krishna Bdya snccccdcd in 1508 nnd ruled apparently till 1642. 
According to ono account bo was a younger son, and according to 
another account an iliogitimato son of Knrsingb., The motlicr of 
tbo elder son is said to have persuaded Harsingh to order Krishna 


* Badger's Vnrllicnin, 155-131. • Kcrr'e VoyngCn, VI. 83, 86. 

’ I'aria knew that ttia origin of tlir AH Adil titto Sabayo, that ia Savoi, was Sara in 
rersia where Ynsuf the founder was hronghtup, Kerr, 130; coinporo Biigge’ 
Fcri»hta,lII,8, , . . . 

* Crnitanhoda in Kerr, 'VI. 0 ; Baldiena, 95, SO. In tho Three Voyam of Vasco 

da tiaui.a, p. 531 , a saying of Almeida’s is quoted, ' I Imilt the castic of lf.-toauur and 
disinantlril Anjidiv,’ . — . . 

p CommenUne') of Balhoqnerqno, 11. C3 H Mr. Mack's Uistoty, 
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Eilya’s doalli, but his life was saved by bis father’s ministor Tirania ' 
Bdja whose talents afterwards added gi’catly to the' success of 
Krishna ESya’s reign.^ 

Of Krishna Rdya’srule in Kdnora Buchanan records the following 
inscriptions: A stone grant found in Goham dated 1519 (S.-lilSJ 
by Eatnoppa lYodeyar and Vijayappa Wodeyar of BarkarUj feuda- 
tories of Sri Vira Krishna Bdya of Yijayanagar ;* an inscriptiou 
at Baidara or Beduur, dated 1523 (S. 14*15} in the time’ of' 
Devarasu Wodeyar Edja of Sanghitapnraj the son ‘of Sangia Biya , 
Wodeyar, an under-lord of Krishna Rdya, the chief of rdjds in wealth, 
a king equal to Parmeshvar a grant to tho village accountant 
of Goknm dated 1529 (S. 1452) by Mahdniandaleshvnr Krislma 
Devarasu Wodoyar, king of Yijnyan.agar, Hniva, Tnlava’; and 
Konkan;^ at Gokarn a oopper-phate land grant dated 1527 
(S.1450) by Krishna Bdya® and in 1S39 (S.1462) at Dhdreshvar 
about six miles south of Kumta a grant by. Krishna Devarasu 
Wodojw Trilochin.® According to Jlr. Bico, probably at no time in 
the bistovy of the sontb did any of its twUticol divisions equal in. 
extent and power the Vijayanngar of Krishna Bdyn. 'About 1520 
ho Eover-ely defeated the Muhammadans, and for long after the 
defeat a good understanding prevailed between tbo courts of 
Vijayanagar and Bijdpur.^ He kept possession of all the country up 
to the Krishna j eastwards ho captured lYarangal and ascended to 
Cuttack where he married tho danghtor of the chief. He was n 
great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu litoratur’e and had eight poets 
at his court.® Besides being a successful warrior Krishna is bolievod 
to have made an excellent land revonno settlement in Maisur and in 
theKarndtak. Buchanan mentions the tradition,® and, iti support of 
it, records that revenue papers in the possession of a Brdbmau 
accountant at Gokom showed a-revenue settlement in lands near 


» Mr. Rice (Mysore, 1. 231 ) notices as a serious diffioidty tlint in Krisbuu’s grunts the 
name of Achynta EAya also oeeurs. Ho seems to incline to tho opinion that both 
names refsrto Krishna R&ya. Aeooiding to Pr. Burnell, Krishna’s reign cndeil in 1630 
and Achyutanilcd bom 153t to 1542. Caldu ell’s 'TinucTell;., 46. - One of Buriianan’s 
inscriptions given in the tc.\t, if accurate, shoirs that Krishna was tulinciu 1S30 
(S. 1462). s Mysore, III. 171. 

^ Mysore, IH. 109. SungliitnnntaisthBmodem Hndwnli, abouttwelvemilcscastof 
Bhathal. * Mysore, IXl, 171. » Mysore, ni. 168. ' Mysore, III. 164. 

* Of this groat victory the Portuguese historian F.aiio-y-SuBi (Koir, VI. 179) gives 
the folloiriiig details. In 1620, Krishnanlo.ldiigefVijsynnagar, collected 93,000 horse, 
730,000 foot, and 680 clcnhautsvnth 12,000 watermariiers and 20,000 dancinc-giils, to 
recover tbogrcat<autlo of Rachol,tIuit is Rdfehur, whloli BiJApur had taken bom him. 
Add SHAh came to i olierc lUiohur, hut was defeoted and forced to Oy, fort 3 ’ Poi tngneso 
ia Ms nimy iiglitingnith groat vi^ur. Krisbnar.to pi cssed the siege but with no suc- 
cess till Cliristopherdo Piq neredo and tuvnty Portuguese came is ith horses. Finnerodo 
asked the king if he might attempt to assault tho fort Krishiiar4o agreed and tho 
second osoiult being well backed by tho Vijayanagar troops, was successful. Soon 
after Add ShSh sent an embassy to KrishnarAo, asking for the restoration of prisoners 
and plunder. KrishmirAo agreed on oondition that Adil Shih wouId-ncKiiawJcdgc bis 
supreme nnthority os Biuperor of Kduara and come to kiss his foot. This dcgmdiug 


condition Was accepted but its pcrformanco was delayed. Meanwhile R,iy de Moio" 
who commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of Bijdpur j ' ’ ' ’ 


dcgmdiug 
de Molo, 

^ - power, took part 

of the country nc.ar the isle of Goa. 

* Hioe, 1, 230 ; Timierclly Manual, 48. Acepiriing, .apparenOy to inscriptions (Rice’s 
Mysore, 1. £30). Krishna conqncrodas far as Sdlsotte. Xhisniustmcan the Portuguese 
possesBiona in Goa Goa SAlsettc formcriy inuludcd a much larger tract of land than 
it now indndee. Dr. 6. Da Chii^. See below p- 116,116. • Mysoiv, I, 208, 
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Miijan whioli, according to tradition, dated from the time of Krishna 
Bdyn.* An inscription near Balagdmve, across tho.Maisnr border 
from Banavdsi, records that the government demands from the 
country betivcon Nagar and Vereda had been settJed by. a Jain 
ofiSoer during the reign of Krishna Rayarn.* Mr. Rice also notices 
that the Vijayanagar kings introduced a regular system of land 
revenue into ilaisnr,® and from the inquiries ho made on taking 
possession of Kdnara in 1799, Sir T. Mnnro came to the conclusion 
that under the Vijayanagar kings Kdnara enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity. Land was' valuable and much sought after.* Mr. Rico 
quotes from a paper in the Mackenzie Collection the folloTving 
account of the revenue management of the Vijayanagar territory : 
To improve the revenue the ^vernment advanced money to small 
landholders that they might add to their stock and spread tillage. 
They repaired' ponds and water-channels and dug wells. They 
granted leases to heads of villages and helped them to induce people 
from neighbomung states to settle and fill waste lands. The growth 
, of articles valued in trade was encouraged. Seeds and plants were 
procured and the people were taught how to grow sugar, indigo, and 
opium. Traders were' encouraged to settle by the grant of advances, 
and in times of peace the state cattle were nsed to cany grain from 
outlying parts to trade centres.® 

Though at first' he seems. to have been 'less well disposed to the 
Fortaguese than his father, Krishna B^lya maintained firiendly 
relations with the Portuguese. It was beyond doubt greatly owing 
to Portugnese horses, weapons, and artilleiymen that he was so 
successful in his wars with Bijdpnr, the deadly enemy of Portuguese 
power. _ Towards the close of 1508y the year of Krishna Rdya's 
succession, the great Afonso Balbo'qnerqne, the conqueror of Goa, 
Ormiiz, and Malacca, and the establisher of Portuguese supremacy 
in the' eastern seas, came to India. Almeida, the former viceroy, a 
great warrior and lover of power, was very unwilling to make way 
for Oalhoquerque and he did not actually become viceroy till 
Koveraber 1509.® Soon after his arrival Timmaya of Honfcvar 
waited on Balhoquerque and tried' to induce him to attack Goa.^ 
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^Tinder this settlement government took one-half of the estimated produce of 
gardens and one-fourth of rice land. Thero 'was a shop-tax and no house-tsw. Fric^ 
seemed to iiavo been miidi tho somo at the tune of the Bcttlemexit as th^ were in 
1800. Bnohanan, HI, 171sl7^ ® BucUanail’s Mysore, III, 244. 

* Rtco*s Mysore, 1. 471. * Munro to Board of Bevemie, SJst May 1800. 

® Bice's ^lysore, 1. 479 -480i Tho tmtli of this account may perhaps bo doubted. It 
sooms closely to correspond to what Bishop Caldwell deBcribes CHnnevolly Manual, 55) 
asnarrativesfrom the Mackenzie CollcotioD,]itt]ebotter Uian pure invention, datingfrom 
.tho be^ntiiugof the present century end attributing to an cany ruler the characteristics 
and aims of a good English Collector. Whether Bishop Caldwell is correct or not in 
his estimate of these papers, Sir X. hlunro has shown beyond doubt (Lifo,1. 65) that 
very modcrato rents woro introduced into Kdnava early in the fourteenth century 
and woro not raised till .after the overthrow of VijayanoMr power. Tho Kdnara 
rates seem to have been fixed spociaUy low because of difficulty of tbe country,, 
its distance from lioad-quarters, and tho turbulenco of its people* In the neighbour- 
hood of Vijayanagar the land rates were much higher (Munro s Life, 1. 63, 04). 

® Faria in ICcrr, VI, 126, - . , . 

f Com. Balb. il. 63. Faria (Kerr, VI. 129) describes Timmaya ns a powerful pimto 
-wlio was anxious to be fncuclly with the Portuguese because ho hadbeon spoiled of his 
iuhcritRiicc, r 
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At the close of ‘1509 or early in 1510 Dalboqnorqno sent two ambas- 
sadors to king Krishna at Vijayanagar, I'rey Lniz a IVanciscan 
friar and Gasper Chonoco, proposing an offensive and defensive 
league against Yusuf Adil Shdh of Bijdpur, offering a monopoly of 
the horse trade between Ormuz and Bhatkal, and asking leave to 
build a fort at Bhatkal.^ ^ 

In 1510, when Afonso Dalboqnerqne vras at Mirjdn on Ms way to 
Sokotra in the hope of destroying the power and trade of the Turks in 
the Red Sea, he was met by Timmaya who dissuaded him from going 
to seek the Moors at Sokotra when ho had them at hand in Goa,^ 
Yusuf Adil Shah was dead and Goa was dead with Mm. The place 
was not strong, the defenders were few, the Portuguese fleet could 
easily pass the Goa bar as there was twenty-one feet of water at high 
tide. In consequence of Timmaya's advice Dalboquerquo changed 
his course and bore down on the castle of Chitakul (25th Febrnuiy 
1610). As they were casting anchor Timmaya came with thirteen 
boats and a large body of men from Hondvar. Timmaya renewed 

his assurance that the king of Goa was dead, the place poorly 

defended, the garrison in arrears, and the people mscontented. 
Dalboqnerque called his captains and they agreed that Goa should 
be attacked. Timmaya sent men by land who fell upon the fortress 
of Chitakul in which was a commandant and a body of men. This - 
fortress was on the bank of the river which divided Hondvar fi-om 
Goa. The garrison fled and Timmaya’s men threw down part of the 
fort, set fii'e to tho buildings, and carried off some pieces of artillery 
wMch the Turks had placed there.® On the 1st of March (1510) tho 
Portuguese captured the fort of Panjim close by the entrance 
of the Goa bar, and two days later the town and fort were 
surrendered without further struggle.* Within a year or two before 
its capture by Dalboquerqne the strength and importance of Goa 
had greatly increased. According to the Portuguese traveller 
Duarte Barbosa, who was minutely acquainted with the west const - 
of India between 1500 and 1614, the Sabaynr Delcani, that 
is Yusuf Adil Shdh (1489-1510) of Bijdpur, was very fond of Goa 
and at one time thought of mi^ng it his head-quarters. Under 
him it was a great place of trade with many Moors, white men, 
and rich merchants, and many great gentile merchants. To its 
good port flocked ships from Mecca, Aden, Ormuz, Cambay, and 
tho Malnbdr coimtiy. Sabaynr Delcani lived much in Qoa and 
kept there his captain and men-at-arms, and without his leave no 
one went out or in by land or by sea. The town was large with 
goodly buildings and handsome streets and a flno fortress. There 
were many mosques and Hindu temples. After tho defeat of tho 
Egyptian fleet at Din in 1609 Sabaynr called all the Rumis, that is 


.. » Com. Palb. H. Irr. ; Os. Prat. m. 2B. llr. Mack calls Onsper, ono of tho 
amhasBadors, a oonrerted Jew of Bhotknl. If this is correct he piobably rvas tbo 
Jew admital of Goa who was talten hy Vasco da Gama in 1498 and inndo a Christian 
under the name of Gosper. (See nboro p. 102). To the conditions mentioned m tho 
text Mr. Mack adds a provision that Knshnn shoiild show favour to tho Chrietinn 
rehmon. - » Faria in Kerr, VI. 129. 

* Com. Dalb. 11. SG. * Com, Dalb. II, 89, 01 j Fario in Kerr, VI. 131. 
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Turks and MdmolnkeSj to kim and treated tkem witli great honour.^ 
Be koped 'witk tkeir kelp to defeat tke Fortugnese. Muck money 
-was collected, great ships and handsome European-like galleys and 
brigantines were built, and much artillery of brass and iron -was 
prepared. When the preparations were well advanced they set out 
and took all native craft that plied under a Portuguese pass.^ 

After tke surrender of Boa Balboquerqne made liberal arrange- 
ments for the land revenue, reducing the amount by fifty per cent 
and entrusting the collection to Hindus under Portuguese supervi- 
sion.^ In April he sent Diogo Pemandes de Beja with 200 men 
to rebuild Ghitakul and remain there. But Diogo found the fort 
too rained to be held and went back to Goa.* Before two months 
were over reports reached Goa that Adil Shdh had collected a great 
army for the recovery of Goa and that the advance guard "was 
already close at hand. In May 1510 tke main body of the Bijd.par 
army entered Goa territory by the pass of -Agdsbi.® The fort was 
attacked and after a siege of twenty-one days Dalboquerqne was 
forced to withdraw to his ships.*’ 

About this time a letter reached Dalb'oqnerqne from king 
Bcisore, perhaps Basvardj of Gersappa saying that king Krishna 
had written that Bijdpur jvas seeking his aUionce against the 
Portuguese; that Krishna had refused saying that Bijdpur had 
robbed him of Goa and he was delighted that ms friends the Portu- 
guese should hold it; that he meant to help the Portuguese to keep 
the place ; and that he had told the Gmrsappa chief to give the 
Portuguese any assistance he could, ^e Gersappa chief declared 
his readiness to help the Portuguese with his own body and with all 
the resources of his kingdom.’* 

Timmaya had hoped that when the Portuguese took Goa they 
would hand it to him. To'this Dalboquerque would not agree, and 
though he treated him with courtesy and made him the chief mail 
in the kingdom of Goa, Timmaya was disappointed. And when he 
saw that os soon as the main body of the Bijtour troops entered 
Goa the Portuguese had to take to their ships ^Oth May 1510), he 
began to doubt whether he had been wise in ^ying himself with 
them.® He wrote to king Krishna to say that if he brought a strong 
force he and not the Portuguese would be masters of Goa.® After 
abandoning the fort of Goa the Portuguese spent the rest of June 
and part of July in their, ships in the Goa river. On the 2lBt of July 
Dalboquerque attempted to cross the bar ; but it was still too 
stormy and he was not able to leave till the 15th of August^ At 
sunset, on the day they started, the Portuguese were cheered by 
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1 Bnmi, properly an inhabitant of Anatolia in Asia Minor, in this case is Mameitthe 
rather than Ihirk. There were Europeans in the Egyptian ,ileet at Bin ns the 
Portuguese found boohs in Latin, Italian, and Portuguese. Psria in Kerr, VI. 119. 
^Stanley’s Barbosa, 7d- 77. ’ Com. Balb. IL 127. ^ Com. Balb. IL 135. 

s Com. Balb. II. 125. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 133) one detachment of the 
Bijilpur army was commanded by the mother and women of the Bij&pur king who 
maintained their troops out of tho gains of 4000 prostitutes who followed the army. 
‘’Paria in Kerr, VI, 133. ^ Com. Balb. II. 139. * Com, Balb. n. 105, 106. 

»Com. Balb, HI. 38. “Com. Balb. H. exxvi. 
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falling in ^ritli a fresh fleet of five vessels from Portugal, and togotlier 
anchored at Anjidiv on the 17fch August.^ Palboquoi*f}ue sailed on 
to Honiivar on the 19th. At Hondvar he found Braz Vioira, the 
officer ho had placed in command of Chitokul, whoj as he could not 
Tctuim to Goa on account of the Bijdpur ai*my, had made his way 
by land to Hondvar. Timmaya, who was also in Hondvar, came 
on hoard with the welcome news that as soon as the DocOan army 
had withdrawn from Goa the people of the country had risen and 
driven out the Bijdpur posts. Dalboquerqno sailed on to Kdnanur, 
promosing to reton and once more drive the Musalmans out of 
Goa.® 

In September an envoy was sent to Bhatkal to make a treaty with 
the chief on two conditiona, the payment of a yearly tribute 
of 2000 hags (84,000 lbs.) of rice, and leave to build a house for 
a Portuguese factor.® Mie envoy was also ordered to deliver a 
letter to Timmaya telling him that Dalboqnerque was making 
preparations for the attack on Goa, that with the holp of Timmaya 
and of the chief of Gersappa ho was confident of success, 
and that he sent two Portuguese officers and some Portuguese 
soldiers to captain and support the Hindus who wore to wage war with 
Goa.* liourenco Moreno, Dalboquerque’s envoy, found the Bhatkal 
chief disinclined to accept Dalb^nerqne’s proposed treaty, saying 
that he could do nothing without the leave of the Vijayanagar 
king. Timmaya and the Gersappa chief, on the other hand, woi’o 
busy making ready and intended to help the Portuguese in their 
expedition against Goa.® This news reached Dalboquerqne at 
KAnanm- early in October.® When preparations were oomirletod, on 
his way north to Goa, Dalboqnerque called at Hondvar, and was 
there met by the chief of Gersappa and Timmaya who, according 
to one account was being married to the daughter of the queen.^ 
Ifelbcquerque explained to them his determination to rognin Goa 
and expected Timmaya to accompany him. But on thoir way 
north at Anjidiv they found that Timmaya held back.® Towards 
the end of November Dalboqnerque entered the Goa river and hy 
the 25th of the month had diiven the Bijdpur troops out of the city 
and island.® When the city submitted it ivas strengthened with a 
castle and yielded a yearly revenue of 20,000 dneats. There was 
much trade with Malahdr, Ohenl, Dabnl, Cambay, and Din, and a 
large traffic in horses.*® In this year, apporently after the second 
conquest of Goa, Merlao that is Malh&rrdo, the chief of Honavar, 
was ousted by a younger brother and retired to his uncle at Bhatkal. 
Dalboquerqne upheld Mulhdrrdo and sent ships to bring him from 
Bhatkal and men to meet him at Cintacoi'a that is Ghitakol.** Tho 


^ Com. Balb. Q. 198-200. Auotlicr account (Ditto, boacrii.) says they retired to 
CUtoknl. 

s Com. Dalb. 1X201-203. > Com. Dalb. m. 220-227. * Com. Dalb. 11. 220-228. 

Com. Dalb. Q. 241. These preparations seem to liavo been for the bcucOt of 
KiisbnariW notof Dalboqnerqoe. ® Com. Dalb. 11. c:cxvi. 211. 

* Com. Dalb. HI. 2 ; Faria in Kerr. YL 135. » Com. D.alb. IH. .3, 7. 

' Tlmmaja came too late to be of service. Hidb.wriio, the nephew of the Horn'll .ar 
cnief, who was in command of threo vessels of Timmaya’s, Rrcatly distinguished 
iumself. Faria in Kerr, n. 140. j > b v 

M Stanley’s Barbosa, 74-77. " Com. Dalb. HI. 20. 
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brother tried to stop-llalhdn^o on his -way at Caribal, perhaps 
Kadvad or Kdrwdr, and at Ankokj but failed.^ At Goa, on lus 
agreeing to pay £3000 {Pardaos 40,000) a year, Dalboquorque 
appointed Malhilrrdo manager of tho Goa territory.® Before the 
close of the year (1510), Dalboqnerqnc received letters from Fray 
Iiiiiz at Vijayanagar. He had been well received by all except by 
tho king. He found the king collecting troops and intending to 
march towards the west coast, apparently on the advice of Timmaya 
and tho Gersappa chief, who had written to say that if the king 
hronght a strong force he and not tho Portuguese might hold Goa.® 
The king and his advisers seemed to incline towards an alliance with 
Adil Shah. At least they wore unwilling to commit themselves by 
an alliance with the Portuguese. On hearing how matters stood, 
Dalboquerque ordered Fray Liiiz to return to Goa. He opened 
negotiations with Ismail Adil Shdh (1510-1534), as his object was 
to sow dissension among the native chiefs by offering each of them 
friendship and a monopoly of tho horse trade. As soon as the nows 
of tho second capture of Goa (25th November) reached Vijayanagar, 
tho king sent ambassadors to Goa. Dalboquorque refused to receive 
them saying that as.he had no answer to his embassy he could come 
to no terms. Hearing from his ambassadors that Dalboquerque had 
made friendly offers to Bijdpur, Krishna at once sent a fresh embassy 
to Dalboqnorque with power to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
arrange about tho trade in horses. Tho ambassadors brought word 
that Fray Luiz had boon killed by a Turk and it was reported that 
Adil Shdh had ordered his murder.® Dalboquerque received the 
ambassadors graciously and concluded a treaty with Krishna. 

In tho following year (1511), when tho affairs of Goa were in 
order, Dalboquerque sailed for Malacca, and on the 25th of July 
1511® captured that famous port, then one of the chief centres 
of trade in tho cast. In Dalboquerquo’s absence Ismdil Adil 
Shdh attacked Mallidrrdo, tho manager of the Goa lands, defeated 
him, and forced him and Timmaya to fly to Vijayana^r, whoro 
they wore well received. Timmaya soon after died, and Malhdrrdo 
became chief of Hondvar and remained staunch to tho 
Portuguese.® The Bijdpur troops continued to invest Goa till tho 
loth of August 1512, when, on Dalboquerquo’s return from Malnooa, 
they were driven out of tho Portugucso territory.’^ While 
Dalboquorque was absent- in Malacca (1511 -1512) on ambassador 
came from Vijayanagar with Gnspr Chanoca whom Dalboquorque 
had sent there just before leaving for Malacca. Tho ambassador, 
linding Dalboquorque had loft, returned to Vijayanagar. At tlio 
close of 1512, when tho affairs of Goa wore settled, Dnlbcquerquo 
once more sent Grasper -to king Krishna and asked him to grant a 
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» Com. Dalb. IH. 27. 


Kilikvr.'iiis <- , 

princely men and captains of Tlindns, Aocordiug I 
•was mado covomor and MAdhavrSo was Ins dopnty. 

•aCoin. Dalb. III. 3G. * Com. Dolb. HI. viu. and 88. • Com. Dnlb, HL 120, 121. 
> Com. Diilb. ni.l88. 
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liouse in Bhatkal, promising in rotnrn to send to Vijayanagar all 
horses that came to Goa. Afonso did not trust in the king of 
Vijayanagar, but lie liad faitb in tbe cbief of Gersappa^ and Lad been 
told by the king of Porbagal to strive to keep on good terms -with 
the Tiiayanagar king as he was a i^dn.^ Three days later an 
embassy came from Vengapnr, tbat is Banlcdpur in BLdrwAr, to 
congratulate Dalboqnerqne on his sncoess at Goa. The ambassadors 
brought sirty beautifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have the management of the lands of Goa and that they might havo 
300 horses a year. Dalboquorque gave them the horses because the 
chief was a nseful ally as his land was a safe road to Vijayanagar 
and his people were skilful saddle-makers.® 

About the time when Portuguese power was firmly established 
in Goa, the Portuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa gave the following 
account of Kdnara and of its over-lord the king of Nnrsinga. 
He calls the coast of Vijayanagar the kingdom of Tulinat that is 
Tulavndd and describes it as containing man^ rivers and sea-ports 
with much trade and shipping and many rich merchants. He 
mentions fom' places on the Kdnara coast, Cintacola or Chitnkul, 
hlergeo river orhliijdn. Honor or Hon&var, nndBateoala or Bhatkal. 
Chitaknl was on the north of the river AJiga, that is the 
Kdlinadi, which separated the kingdom of Decani or Bijdpur from 
the kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar. Chitaknl was a fortress 
at the mouth of the river on the top of a hill. It belonged to tho 
Zahayo that is Adil Shdh, and for tho defence of tho country it 
was always guarded by horse and foot soldiers. South of the Align 
in Vijayanagar or Narsinga’s territory was tho very large river called 
hfergeo, which produced a great quantity of common rice. The 
hfolabdrs came in their boats bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm sugar, 
and taking tho cheap rice. Beyond Mergoo, on auothor river, near 
the sea, was the good town of Honor which tho Malabars called 
Povaran.* Many Molabdrs came bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm- 
molasses, and wine, and took away the cheap brown rice. Thirty miles 
farther, on another small river near the coast, was tho largo town 
of Batecala, that is Bhatkal, of very great trade, inhabited by very 
commercial Moors and Gentiles. The town stood on a level populous 
country and was without waUs. There were many gardens round it, 
good estates, with fresh plentiful water. The town paid a yearly 
tribute to the king of Portugal. The governor, named Damoquoti, 
probably DharmaMrti, was rich in mon^ and jewels. Ho called 
himself king but he ruled in obedience to his uncle the king of Harsing. 
Many ships mthered from Ormuz to load very good white rico, sugai* 
in powder of which there was much, much iron, and some spices and 
drugs, of which myrohalans were the chief. Formerly many horses 
and pearls came to BatikaJa but they now went to Goa. In spite of 
the Portuguese some ships went to Aden. The Malabdrs brought 
cocoanuts, palm-sugar, oil, and wine, and some drugs j they took rice. 


» Com. Dalb. in. 246-247, 

s BmfcApnr is six miles south-csst of Slugcaon, the hcad-onartcia of tho hiuiktlpnr 
of Dhinrdr. » Com. 0alb. III. 248. 

, That u Fouavar. H and R chaago accoiding to the nsnal Hilnarcso mlo, 
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sugar, anti iron. Tlipro vras inncli sale of copper wliioli Tras nsoil nq 
money and niado into caldrons nnd other pans, and nincli sale of 
quicksilver, Vermillion, coral, alum, and ivory. Dnolling was very 
common. Oji account of anything they cliaUcrigcd one another, 
nnd tho king gnmted tliom*arms nnd a field and fixed a 'time for 
killing each other and gavo each a second to hack his man. They 
fought hare to the waist and below tho waist wrapped many folds 
of cotton cloths tightly round them. Their arms wore swords, 
bucklers, and daggers. They entered tho lists with great pleasure, 
first. BJtying their prayers. In a few passes they killed each other 
in tlic presence of the king nnd mnnj’ people, no one speaking except 
tho seconds, each of whom oiicouniged Ins own man.* 

Inland tho great range of hills was full of wild hoars, largo door, 
leopards, ounces, lions, tigers, hears, nnd ashy animals like horses 
prohnhly blue hulls. In tho hilly parts wore several good villages 
with plohtj" of water and delicious fruit. Tho iiplimd plain was 
fertile nnd abundantly snppliod with many cities, villages, and forts. 
There was much cidtivntion of rice and other vogetnhios and many 
cowf.,hnflhlocs, pigs, goats, .sheep, asses, nnd small ponies. All field 
work and carrying Avas done hy biilTaloes, o.vcn, asses, and ponies. 
Almost all tlio villages were of Gentiles with a few Jfoors, ns 
some of the lords wore ifoors. Bijnnnqncr that is Vijayanagar was" 
on level ground surrounded by a very good wall on one side, a river 
on a second -side, nnd a mountain on a lliinl side. It was voiy 
largo and very populons. There noro many largo nnd handsomo 
palaces and wide streets and squares. The king, a Gentile called 
, Jlahoni, that is Bdyalu, always lived in the city.® Ho Ihajd very 
'liixnrionsly nnd sehlom left his palace. Ho was nearly white, well- 
made, nnd had long Bmoolli block hair. Tho attendance on tho 
king was hy women who all lived in the palaces. They sang nnd 
played and amused llio king in a thousand ways. They bathed 
daily and tho king wont to see them hntbo nnd sent to his ohnmbor 
the ono that pleased him moat, and tho first son ho Imd from any of 
them inhoritod tho kingdom. Many litters nnd many hopsemen stood 
at the door of tho palace.’ Tho lung kept 900 olophnnts each worth 
1500 to 2000 ducats and 20,000 horses worth 300 to COO ducats nnd ' 
some of the choicest worth 1000 ducats.® Tho king had moro than 
100,000 men, horao nnd foot, nnd 5000 women in his pay. Tho 
women went vvith tho army hut did not fight, hut thoir lovers fought 
for thorn very vigorously. '\Vlion_ the king, which occasionally 
happened, wont in person to war ho camped at ^somo distance 
from tho city and ordered all people to join him within a certain 
number of days. At tho end of tho days ho gavo ordera to burn tlio 
wholo city except his palacos nnd somo of tho nobles’ palaces, that 
all might go to tho war to dio with him. Among his knights many 
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^ SIniilcy’s Barlmsa, 78-81. i i -nt ^ 

» Uavalu !i tho Tclqgu form of the Tamil KAyat, tho honorino rtonil of IMy ot 
I cing. It Kfoini to explain Moor’s roniark {Nnrratlvo, 183) that tlio chief of Ancgundi 
was then (1790) cdlcA Jlaytcl. . . _ , „ , 
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liad como from different parts to take service and did not cease to 
live in their own creeds. In times of peace the city was filled with 
an innumerable crowd of all nations. There were very rich local 
Gentiles, many Moorish merchants and traders, and an infinite 
number of others from all pai'ts. They dwelt freely and safely in 
,what creed they chose, whether Moor, Christian, or G-entile. The 
governors observed strict justice and there was an infinite trade. 
Great quantities of precious stones poured into Yijayana^nr, jewels 
from Pegu, diamonds from the Deccan and also from a Vijayanagar 
mine, and pearls from Orthnz and from Gael in South India. Silks 
and brocades were brought from Chinn and Alexandria and mndi 
scarlet cloth from Europe, and there was a great import of coral, 
copper, quicksilver, Vermillion, saffron, rose-water, pepper, opium, 
sandal and nloewood, camphor, and musk. The Gentiles of the city 
like the king wore fair, well-proportioned, with good Portiiguese- 
liko features and long smooth black hair. Among the rich, the men 
wore a cap of silk or brocade, cloaks of cotton stuff or silk, a short 
shirt of cotton silk or brocade, a tight waistclotb of many folds, and 
sandals. Their bodies were anointed with white sandal, aloewood, 
camphor, mnsk, and saffron j their oars, necks, wrists, and fingers 
were covered with jewels ; and they were followed by two pages, 
one carrying a sword, tho other an umbrella of silk with gold and 
jewelled fringes. The women, who were pretty and of a grend 
presence, wore a robo girt round the waist and the upper end 
drawn over the shoulder and breast leaving one arm and shoulder 
bare. Tho bead was bare and on their feet were well-worked 
leather sandals. Their hair was combed and plaited and in it were 
immy flowers and scents. They had numbers of jewels in tho nose 
and oars, and round the nock, arms, fingers, and waist.* 


When Portngueso power was firmly established o tribute in grain 
was yearly levied from tho small coast chiefs. The river of Ohitakul 
paid 400 to 600 bales of riocj the port of Agrakona two miles north 
of Gokara, 300 balesj the river of Ankola, 700 bales; tho river 
of alirzi, 500 bales; the river of Kombatem that is Kumta, 200 
i’ Homtvar, 2000 bales, and tho queen of Batiknla, 

2000 bales.- Foi- some years before 1540 the Gersappa queen seems 
to have witMd her tribnte as on the 2nd of Morember of that year 
the viceroy Don Estavao da Garan made a treaty with tho queen who 
agreed to pay 2000 bales of rico a year and 8000 bales for past 

itn s'®” not to export pepper.* Two years 

later (1^-1, the queen of Bhotkal ■nitbheld her tribute and tho 
viceroy De Sotzu (1542-1545) wasted her territory with fire and 
BMord. On Krishna s death in 1542 Rfima Eitja of Viiavonn>»ar 
probably the son of Timmaraja Krishna's minister (l^LlsIsV 
assumed control of the knngdom, though ho ooutinuad to oan-y on 

f Krishna's son or nephew, 

whom ho kept in confmomont. Edin Eilja was a strong and able 
ruler, whoso anxiety to rodneo the power of Bijapur led him in 


JStanlor, 84-08. 
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lo47 to propOBo an nllianco -witli tlio Portuguese. Tlio great Dom 
Joffo da Castro, who was then ^nceroy, on tho 17th September 
104/, roceiTod the Vijajnnagar ambassador Frarcao, - perhaps 
iarsUotnm, with much ceremony and mi aPianco was conclndcd 
liotwoOT the viceroy and Saditshivrdo king of Vijaj’onngar.*- Tho 
provisions of this treaty wore that tho Portuguese should send Persian 
and Arab horses to Vijayauagar and should not lot horses go to 
liijnpnr; that tho king of Vijayauagar should not allow grain to pass 
from his kingdom or from the kingdom of Bengnapiir that is Bankdpnr 
in Uhunvnr to tho countiy of Adil Shiih, but that all grain that camo 
for export to Bdnda, now in Savantvddi, should bo sont to llondvar 
and Ankola, whero woro Portnguoso factors, and should bo sold to 
no one but to Portuguoso traders; that tho king of Vijayanagar 
should provoid snltpetro and iron passing through Oholy that is 
ilimli to tho BnApur country, and send it to tho Portuguoso factors 
at Bonavnr and Ankola j that tho king of Vijayanagar shonhl order 
tliat all t no cloth that now camo from his country (o Biinda for 
export slionld ho brought to tho Portuguese factors at IIoiMtvar and 
Ankola, and should tlioro bo exchanged with copper, tin, coral, 
vormillion, mercury, and silk from Chinn and Ormus, and with other 
morclmndiso from Portugal j that if any Turkish ship camo to any 
\ ijajanagar port shcUor should bo refused, and that if any ship 
ontorod it should bo captured and mado over to tho Portugiicso : 
that tho lortugueso and tho Vijaj’nnagnr king should togothcr 
dcclnro war on Adil SliAh ; that if land was taken botwooii the 
b.ii^adris and^tho sea, and between Bnndn nnd tho rivor Chitakul 
or bonbikom, it should ho given to tho Portuguese bccuuso this 
territory former]}' belonged to Goa; nnd that all other land that 
laigut bo captured should ho given to VijtijTinngar," 

Of this SadlishivrAv, tho 8aoccs«or of Krishnanlyn, no grants nro 
recorded from Kfiunrn. But Buchanan found at Goknrii, dated 
o V- • ' Solva Krishna Dovnrasu Wodoyar, the son of 

bctlnsivn H,iya, and king of Vijayanagar, Ilnivn, Tulnv, nnd Konknna, 
the grant to a Goknrn toinplo of land in tho Goa principality, in tho 
Ashtagrnin of Snshisti.® llo also records in n temple at Banavdsi 
/o reign of Vonkntddri Dov MaMriiya dated 1551 
IX 1 tomplo of DhUroshvar near Ilondvnr a grant 
fjr Solva Krishna Dovnmsii.® After tho death 

c .r~‘* Bsfya (1542) tho power of Vijayanagar rapidly declined, 
bnd.ishivn, tho son either of Krishna IWy or of his colleagno Achyuta, 

^ “C5>ccndants continued nominally to roign till 1 573. But 

under the power of Rdraa Rdjn, who is supposed to have 
f it'P!' 1 Krishna Ilily's Brdhinan minister, Timmn Bdja. 

^ thoro was hittpr rivalry bclwoon lldin RAja and 

nnirir tttoif flip undo of SadAsluTn. At last Tirumala was 
Mmir'diT cwumittcd suieido, and RAm RAja seized tho snproino 


ti'mloty n 

j-fiinmUy !•“ raerci, VI. (1850), 25.20. » SaWOIoa, 71. 255, 2.")7. 

nnd a jowC xli. 170. Aahtn^r.Sm in AnMngrar, ono ot tlio flvo I’oitniaioo divisions 

rt,{isl(.r c .ilills. It lies to tlio sontli of SillsoUa nnd w.is coiisucrcd in 1703 l»y tlio 

tinpiro, ^Jaiiiicl do Rsidnnhn do Albuqucmuo from tho Snndn chief tiiviti 

ihiv, Dr. G. Ua C'miha. ♦ Mysore, 111. 23 1. ‘ Mysore, UI. 104. 
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founder of the Keladi family is said to have been a Malava Gauda 
called Bhadraiycii udio discovered a treasure, sacrificed tveo of 
his slaves, and built a fort.^ In 1560 Malava Gauda went to 
Vijayanagar and gained from Sadfisbiva Raya tbe title of Saddsbiva 
Naik and tbe grant of Barknr, Mangalor, and Chandragntti in 
nortb-west Maisur.® Soon after 1660, Baddshiva's successor moved 
bis capital. to Ilrkeri. Ror a time botb in Sontb and in North 
Xdnara tbe local Jain ebiefs were able to bold tbeir own. At 
last, apparently in tbe early years of tbe seventeentb centuiy, 
Venkatappa Ndik, wbo is said to "bave been helped by a revolt of 
tbe Halepdiks, attacked and defeated Bairn Devi of Bbatkal and 
Gersappa. Almost all tbe Jains of Haiga are said to bave 
perisbed.^ According to local accounts, in 1608, immediately 
after tbe defeat 'of Baira Devi, Yenkatappa was attacked by a 
Biidpur force, which be is said to bave defeated, and by seizing 
Gnanddvar in tbe north of Honavar, prevented from passing south 
of Miqfiu where they built a strong castle.^ There is a local story 
that tbe Musalmiins were led by one Sarpanmalik or the Snake Lord, 
a fated child wbo got bis name because be was once found asleep 
in Gie forest guarded by a cobra. This favourite sign of future 
greatness seems to have been applied to tbe Bijdpur general, whoso 
title Sborif-nl-Mulklent itself to be twisted into Sarpanmalik. Venkat- 
appaof Ihkeri continued to style himself tbe nnder-lord'of the 
Vijayanagar longs long after tbe decay of tbeir power. In 16 1 0 bo 
protected the Vijayanagar viceroy wbo was driven out of Seringa- 
patam.'’ In 1 618 entries in tbe Kdnara accounts show Sbivappa 
Nfiik adding a tax of fifty per cent to tbe former levies.® 
In 1639 Venkatappa removed bis capital to Bednuri and about 
tbe same time declared himself independent.^ At this time tbe 
management of tbe state was in tbe bands of Sbivappa, a 
man of great talent, who succeeded to the chiefsbip in 1648 and 
continned to govern tfll 1670.® Before the close of bis roign ho bad 
added to bis dominions tbe whole of South Kdnara and North 
Kdnara up to tbe.Gangdvali river, tbe castlo of Mirjdn having been 
Burrondered by the treachery of its Moor governor.-^® He was also 
distinguished^ for the excellent revenue regulations which bo intro- 
duced.^ During the greater part of tbe seventeentb ceutniy till tbo 
decay of Bijdpur power, tbo lowlands of ^nara, betweou 1608 and 


r Bicc’a Mr«ore, 335. Accordinc to aoothet account tlicro woto two brothers 
Cbarda Gauda ai^Bhadra Gauda who Tcuud n h'no ia an ant's not>t, nn old suord, 
and a treasure, mce, II. 379, Jun accounts make the founder n soion of tho 
numcha fanufr. Bice, U, 3S5. 

, (Mysore, III. 254) and WUks (South of India, 1 40) eivo 

1499 (S. 1422) ns the date of thefoundcr of the family. Hunro, letter to Board, Slst 
Moy 1800,m'a. 8, gives 1S87 ns the data of Saddshiv BAy’s grant of Kiliinr. 1 . According ’ 
to ilks (L 36) the founder was a rioh farmer who was made govomor of Bcduiir in 
1560 and threw off bis <ille^nzice« 



" Bice’s Mysore, I 243. * Bnchnn.an, III. 127 and 134 ; Rico, I. 487. 

Bnchanan, HI. 127 ; Fryer’s East India and Persia, 1(J2. " Bice, L 487. 
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J 650 as for soatli as and between 1650 and 1672 as for sontb 

ns the ^ngitvali river, seem to have been under Bijdpar rule. 
According to a Hindu chronicle found by Buchanan in a village 
accountant's records, Sherif-ul-Mullc, the Bijjipnr^ovemorofPhonda, 
established Bijdpnr power as for south as the Mirjdn river and there 
built a strong fort. According to this account the Muaalmdns held 
the north of Kdnara for seventy-two years,* Buchanan notices 
that the land rates which were in force near Kdrwdr, when. 
the English took possession in 1800, had been introduced by 
Sherif-al-Mulk the governor of Phonda.® Abont 1650 (H. 1044) the 
Musalmdns ore soidvto have introduced a revenue settlenient in the 
districts of Miijdn, j^kola, Phonda, Kdrwfir, and Siveshvar, 
which was in force in 1800 and Kdrwdr is said to have been 
the chief port in the Bijdpnr kingdom.^ Daring the seventeenth 
century while the Mnsalmdns hold the north coast districts of 
Kdnara the tributary chiefs "Of Sonda seem to have been allowed to 
mle undisturbed above the Sahyddris. Ariappa, the founder of the 
family, was succeeded by his son Bdmchandra Kdik in 1598. On 
his death in' 16 18 (S.1541) Bdmchandra was succeeded by his eon 
Bagondth, and he in 1638 (S.1S61) by hissonMddhav Linga Ndik, 
who became a^ Lingdyae or Shivabhakta, and governed till 1674 
(S. 1597). Daring the first half of the soventeenSi century ^nara 
as for south as Mitjdn continued under Bijdpur, managed partly 
direjstly partly through hereditary vassals called d^dis, of whom the 
desdis of Sonda and of Kfirwdr were the chiol* In 1687, ' after the 
fall of Ahmuduagar and the favourable treaty with the Moghals, 
Bijdpur pressed its conquests south, and chiefiy by the vigour and 
talent' of Shdhji, Shivdji's father, overran the east of hfoisur and 
formed it into a province.® 

In 1623 Kdnara was visited by tire Italian traveller Dela Valle. 
Hondivar was a small place more of huts than houses. The fort on 
a rock was held by the Portuguese. Inside the fort were horses, 
gardens, and well arranged quarters, and there were fine streets 
with a large square where the people of the town took shelter daring 
times of siege. There were ^o churches, one to St. Catherine the 
'other to St. Antony.® There was another big city of the Brdhmans 
within gunshot of Hond.var.* In 1623 the ruler of Houdvar was 
Venkatappa STdik. Ho had been a noble of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom and was now independent. He had subdued many other 
Ndiks and 'even defeated the Portuguese. So powerful was he that 
the Poutngnese determined to send him an embassy. The embassy 
started on the 14th of October 1623 and was accompanied by Dela 
Valle. As the Portuguese were on bad terms with Adil Shdh, whose 
land lay between them and Venkatappa's territory, the embassy 
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> Tho details of the seventy-two years ere, tliirf^'-fivc years of Jtataldars, thirty 
years of maltdlmoUtis, one year and a half of a thdndar, and diert penods of leaders 
who arc mentioned by name. Bnehannn’s Mysore, in. 173. 

2 Mysore, HI. ISO j compare in. 214. 

> Mvboi 0, in. 173. Buchanan notices that Haidar resumed one half of the grant or 
ifldnt lands, and that Tipu seized on tho rest. Ditto. 

* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 35, 37. 

* Eicc’a Mysore, I. 237. * Dela Valle’s Lettew, HI. 182. • Dcl.i Valle, III. ISC. 
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went by sea iu frigates. They took some horses with them foi 
sale.* They landed at the mouth of the Gersappa river, and with 
sail and oar passed nine miles to Gersappa. This had once boon a 
famous city, the sent of a qncen, the metropolis of a province. The ? 
last queen had married n foreigner of low birth, who was ungracious v 
enough to taho tho kingdom to himself. The queen sought help., 
from the Portuguese, but they did not help her. Tho husband^ 
called in Yenkatappa wbo seized tbe kingdom. Tho city and palace 1 
had fallen to ruin, and wore overgrown with troes; nothing was left I 
hut somo peasants’ Luts. Nino miles beyond Gei-sappa tho oonntry| 
was most pleasant, waving land covered with leafy forests, crossed^ 
hy beautiful streams, whose shady hanks were green with bamboos i 
and gay with flowers and creepers. It was tho most bcantifnl river _ 
Dola Valle Lad over seen.® So famous was tho country for its peppor ’ 
that the Portuguese called tho qneen of Gersappa Bainha da Pimenta, ’ 
the Popper Queen.® The ascent of the Snhyadris was fairly easy 
through beautiful thick forest with streams, herbage, and flowers. 
At tho top of tho hill was a narrow door and a fortress with bastions 
and curtaina It was once called Goi'okota and was now known as 
Gontadanngnr.* It Was in the charge of o Musalmlln officer of 
Venkahippa’s, who as a great favour had been allowed to bnild a 
mosque.® Tlio embassy reached Hckori, then Vonkatappa’s bead» 
quarters, about twenty-five miles sontb-oast of Gersappa. But their 
journey was fruitless, as the chief refused to i*ooeive the ambassadors 
because the Portuguese lu^ not sent ships to buy popper.® Though 
thmr embassy was refused in 1 C23, tbe Portuguese were able to obtain 
a treaty in March 1 031 , under which, besides the grant of the island of 
Kamboli and the fort of.Barkalur in South Knnara, tho Bednur or 
Kdnara king allowed tho felling of timber, took off duties at Ilonfivar 
and on tho export of popper, and agreed to pay the Portuguese 500 
bales of rice every ycar.'^ 

English, who lad been established in Surat since 
1012,^ opened factories at K&rwfir and at Bhatkal. These 
lactones were founded by Weddol of Sir WilUam Oourton's 
®°***^**7® In 1646 Oourten's agent at Kfirwfir offered to sell 
the ^toiy to the president of tho London Company at Surat, but 
the OMr was dochned.® About 1C50, Schnltzen, a Butch writer, 
uosoTibes Honilvnr as once celebrated for trado and shipping, but 
now much weakened as the Portuguese had drawn all the trade of 
t^ coast to Goa.*® Tho Port^uose power in Ilondvar had fallen 
off since the arrival of tho Dutch about 1600. Tliey had stiU ' 


* IJrlaVBUo, III. 195. ® Dda Valle, m. 19C, 

*DdBTnlIc,Iir.203, 

fnrtSp.? Viillo describes Ikkeri as in a bcantifnl plain n ith tbroo 

•S.M ^ There was no outer -wall, only n ilcnao bamboo 

foTtific^timi?° but weak. Tlio palaeo ^vns said to have eopamto 

in ^ *?^'** ■’^5® '"8® **“*= “““y It laid out 

Ditto streets, nnd there were many pools of orator nnd a fowgiovcs. 

» r « Annals of tbe East India Company, 1. 357, 367. 

Company, 1.419. * " 

Schultzcn a Voyages, AuistonliUD, 1C7C, 100, 101. 
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two cliui’ches^ ono dedicated to St. Antonio and the otlior to St, 
Catlierino. Many Porfcngneso eassados or settlein, literally married 
men, lived tliero in great luxury. The town oonsiated more of huts than 
of houses. The same writer described Batikala or Bhatkal as formerly 
independent but made tributary by the Poi-tuguese.* He notices 
that large numbers of the Kdnarese along the coast had allowed 
themselves to bo baptised and instructed in Christian doctrine, and 
that thore were many churches and convents.® In 1663, theBednnr 
chief with the help of the Dutch, drove the Portugese out of the 
Hondyar fort.® In 1660, according to Baldaeus, ^nara was rich in 
rice and other produce and had a healthy strong people capable of 
any kind of work.* The boundary between Bijdpur and Shivappa 
Naik of Kdnara was the Mirjdn river. Ho notices Gintapnr or 
Ghitaknl as a Bijdpnr town close to the sea; ho describes A^idivas 
full of woods and bush and extraordinarily rich in fish; Honavar 
and Bhatkol wore the only towns of importance.® 

In 1653 Kdrwdr appears in the list of the London Company’s 
faciorics,® and before 1660 the Kdrwdr factory had greatly prospered. 
The finest mnslins in W estem India were exported from Kdrwdr. The 
weaving country was inland to the east of the Bahyddris at Hubli in 
Dhdrwdr and at other centres where the company bad agents and 
employed as many as 50,000 weavers.® Between 1662 and 1664 the 
island of AnjitUv was held by the strong English force which had 
been sent to receive Bombay from the Portuguese, As the Portuguese 
refused to ^ve up Bombay the English wore forced to TetiTO to 
Anjidivand there m about two years (1662-1664) the unhealthinesS 
of the climate reduced their numbers from 500 to 110.® 

In 1665, under their great leader Shivfiji (1627-1680), the 
Hardthds appeared devastating in Kdnara. After making a raid 
by sea on Barkalor in South Kdnara, Shivdji dismissed the greater 
part of his fleet at Gokarn, scoured the country, *and exacted a 
contribution from Kdrwdr, towards which the English fEtotory paid 
£112.® Ho did not then take possession of any part of the district.®® 
After Shivdji’s raid the factory at Kdrwdr seems to have been closed 
ns it is mentioned as being re-established in 1668.®® In 1670 the 
whole of the English factory at Bhatkal, which had been started only 
in 1668, with a strength of eighteen Englishmen, were attacked and 
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1 Schultren’a Voyages, Amsterdatn, 1670, 160, 

® SciittltTcn’s VoyoECB, Amsterdam, 1676, 160. 

' ® fi^’a East Inma and Foisia, 67. Instraccoo do Morwez Aloma, Nova Goa, 
1856, 9, 10. Tlmvonot (V oyages, V, 269) says : There aro many Fortngneso at Hon&var; 
tho fort is much hotter than the to^vn. This is somowhat difiipult to explain os 
Thovenot’s details gcncmlly belong to ohont 1GG6. Uko Sobultzon ho may refer to 
tiro Portngaesolandholdcra who remained after the Fortngucso bad lost tho fort. 

* Tklalahar and Coromandol Coast, Amsterdam, 1872, 68. . . 

s llaInhAr and Coromandel Coast, Amsterdam, 1672, 98 ; Baldmns in Cbnrohill s 

Voyages, HI. 557, 668. 

e Iiowo’s Indian Navy, I. Si. It had boon closed in tho previous year. 

’’ Hamilton's How Aoconnt, 1. 207. Hamilton (Ditto) says that about ICOT 
KArwilr was pillaced and tho waving ooimtry laid waste by aMoghal army. This 
seems to ho a comnsion with SbivAjiv raid on Hnhii in 1072. Scooolow p. 126. 

* Details are given under Anjidiv, • Grant DniFs Mnr&thAs, 91 note. 

Grant Dnll% Marfitliiis, 00, 91. ®' Draco’s Annids, II. 2I)Q. 
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Itillod by the people who were enraged because a bull-dog belonging 
to one of tbo factors had killed a sacred cow.^ On April 20tb 1671, the 
Portuguese concluded a treaty with the Bednur chief under which they 
were allowed to establish fectories at Hondvar, at Barkalur in South 
Kdnara about twenty-fire miles south of Honarar, and at Mangalor 
on the Malabdr coast. The chief also agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute of 1506 bales of rice.* Under a further treaty on the ISth 
of December 1678 the Portuguese were allowed to build factories 
and churcliea at Mirjdn, Ghanddrar, Hondvar, and Bhatkal, and at 
Salydnpur in South Kdnara.* In 1672 Ali Adil Shdh of Bijdpur 
died leaving no hair but a child named Shikandar. Taking advantogo 
of the discord at Bijdpnr, Shirdji sent an army into the rich 
mannfacturing districts of Dhdrwar, sacked Hubli, and laid the 
country waste, destroying everything which he could not carry 
away.^ Shivdji also incited all the dependants of Bijdpur to rohel. 
In July 1673 tho Phaujddr or governor of Karwdr revolted, seized the 
snbor^ate officers who were loyal to Bijdpur, attacked the Diwdn 
who would not join him, and laid siege to the English factory, 
because the factors would not supply him with ammunition.* 

About tho end of November 1673 tho well known English 
traveller Pryer visited the Kdnara coast on his way to Bombay. 
Between two islands near Bhatkal in tho sonth, he saw sis 
skulking Makhdr prows waiting their booty.* Hondvar, in billy 
barren land, was divided between the Dutch and tho Portuguese. 
It^had a castle without soldiers and a town with'poor huildings. 
Tho castle had been built by the Portuguese and seized by the 
Kdnareens with tbo help of the Dutch between whom and the 
Portugals the town was divided. The Naers had no footing in 
Hondvar and the Moors not much. Many of the people had received 
tho Christian. faith; those who had not were the most impiously 
religious of any of the Indians, being marvellously conversant with 
the devil. The people had goodlaws and obeyed them, and travelled 
without guides on broad roods not along bye-paths as in Malabfir.* 
Fiyer wont up the Mirjdn river in a vessel rigged like a brigantine. 
Waijan was in the same dominions as Hondvar but was only the 
fragments of a town. On landing Pryer was welcomed by one of 
tho Gentile princes of Mirjdn, who, like an Italian prince, was not 
ashamed to be a merchant. Ho was seated under a shady tree on 
a carpet spread on the sand with his retinue standing around him. 
Ho was waiting for tho protector of Kdnara, for the Rdja of Bodnnr 
was then a minor. The protector edme onon with lords and 


iBrnce'a Annals, II.S0S; Hnmilton’sK'DwAocoiint, I.SC7,2S3. 

^ Instruccao, pi. 8. * InstruccDO, p. 8. 

* Flyer’s East India and Persia, 68 ; Onnc’a Histoncal Fragments, 34 ; Elptinstono. 
G44 ; Grant DufiTs Maidthie, 1. 18S. 

Onno's Historical Fragments, S5-38, 40. 

s India and Persia, 67. Xho Slolabir pirates, lie says, aro tie -n-orstPicleeroous 
on this coast Roin^nfleetk Xloyarosot ont by the great men ssboro. (Ditto, 56), 
At sea near Goa FWer was atiaclicd by a large boat oL ^Ihlabdr pirates iritb about 
sixty lighting men besides rowers who threw stink pots and pued chambers and 
small shot, flung stones, and darted long lances, and were with difficulty driven off 
(Ditto, 101, 162). VKryor, 57. 
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guards armed witli swords and ganntlets, partisans adorned with 
bells and feathers^ as also were the horses that carried his lasearry 
or army with such trappings as the finest tram horses in England 
then wore. The protector, rowed hy a gang of thii^-six in great pomp, 
ventured ofE to see the English ships. TTis music was loud and with 
kettledrums made a noise not unlike English coopers driving home 
hoops on their hogsheads. Ho went aboard two or three ships who 
entertained him with their guns and cheers presenting him with 
scarlet cloth.^ At ilirinn, popper, saltpetre, and betelnut ware 
taken in for Surat. After leaving Mirjtln liter’s fleet met the 
Eevenge, an English man-of-war pink,* with twenty-two guns and 
seventy odd men, commissioned from the President at Bombay to 
scour the seas for pirates. A little further was Anjidiv, an island 
famed for the burial of some hundred Englishmen. Hdrwdr, with a 
hilly and indifferent woody shore, with islets scattered to and again, 
had been the chief port of Bijdpnr, a perfect monarch who hardly 
paid tribute to the Moghal. Lately a grand traitor Shivdji, carrying 
all before him like a mighty torrent, had become master of it and 
of all the country to Gujardt. Shivdji had well nigh forced the 
'English factory atKdrwdr and had done other ontrages on the 
English. Ha was evetywhara named with terror. The people were 
partly Moors partly Gontoos. 

Sbiviiji continued his attacks on the Biidpur territories in Kdnara. 
His first attempt on the important hill-fort of Phonda failed.® A 
second assault was more successful, and by 1676 he had gained 
possession of Ankola, Pandit that is Phonda, Cuderah or Kddre, and 
Somissar or Shiveshvar. In the same year the town of Kdrwdr was 
burnt because the castle was not surrendered ; the English factory 
was taken but no violence wos done to the factors ; and the country 
as far as tho Gangdvali river became subject to Shivdji.® The 
queen of Eduara, that is of Bednur, sent gi^ to Shivdji, prayed 
for his protection, agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and allowed an 
agent or mkil of Shivfiji’s to live at her court.* It was believed 
in 1677 that Shivdji intended to take Bednur and add Ednarato his 
conquests but tho intention was never carried out.® 

In October 1675 Pryor paid a second visit to Kdnara. He came 
from Bombay with tho chief of tho Kdrwdr factory. On the way, 
near Bdjdpnr in Bntndgiri, they passed Shjvfiji's navy thirty small 
ships and vessels, tho admiral wearing a white flag aloft. At Kdrwdr 
the chief of -the factory and Pryor were met on the river by tho 
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® Phonda on tho Phonda naes in tho sonth-cnat corner of Ilatntgin commnnda ono 
of the chiofroutcs into North Kdnara. Shivdji attaoked it in March 1675 and after great 
lo"8 took it at thoendof Ajiril, whether hy treaehciy, a9s.mlt, or antrondorie not known. 
Ornic'e llwtoncal Fragmcnte, 02. In 1683 it was attacked and go nearly taken 
by Dom Francis do Pavora, the Portuguese Viceroy, that Sambhdji had the site moved 
two miles to the south to a hiU named Uadangad. Ormo’s Hiatoiical Fragments, , 
124 ; Gomclli Carori (1695) in Churehill, IV. 210. v , « t. j ,, t 

» Fryer, 170. Ormo (Hiatorical Ifrogmonta, 52) says Mirjdu, but the Bednur chief 
liad lately counucrod up to tho Gangdvoli. __ , _ ' 

’ Grant Duff, 1. 188. ' Ornio’s Ibstoricnl Fragments, 234. 
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governor willi two barges, and on landing wero welcomed by tbc 
ordnance of tlie Bnglisli House. TLo Englisli House was on an arm 
of tbo river about tureo miles from its mouth,* Burvopng a pleasant 
island stookod with game. It was in a delicate mead the land of 
Cuttcon Esquire, to -whom it had long before been given by the king 
of BiiApur.*^ Tho house had only lately been built. It was a stately 
mansion, four square, and guarded by bulwarks at tho commanding 
corners. Two years before when Sbivaji attacked tho place tho 
house was not finished, bnt, though the town tvas burnt the 
fiiotors were able to defend themselves -with tlio help of a small 
pink or gunboat. Since Pryei’ had been at KArwar in ItiTS iShivilji’s 
power had greatly increased. Besides the Kdrw/ir castle, about three 
miles up the river from the English Honse, he had taken Ankola, 
Pundit that is Phonda tho chief place of Bijnpur power, Cuderah 
that is Eadra on tho Kalinadi about sixteen miles east of Esirwdr, 
and Semissar or Shiveshvar across tho river from KArwilr, all very 
strong places.® ShivAji had a governor of the town of Kdrwllr and 
a commandant of the castle, and over them tlie suporintondout 
of a flying army. Almost all tho places of trust wero in the 
hands of Brdhmans who acted neither for tho public good uor 
for common honesty but for their private interest only. They 
askod merchants to come and settle only to rob thorn, or 
turmoil thorn on account of customs. Openly they were mighty 
zealous for their master’s dues, but, in tho corner, they look more for 
themselves than for their master. It was a grievous loss that so 
much of tho coast had Mien into ShivAji's power; whore ShivAji 
had anything to do trade was not likely to settle. Taxation had 
been much milder and tho people far more comfortable under the 
king of Bijupur. The BijApur regent had lately been assassinated 
and as holm ShivAji and the Moghals wore bidding for tho 
kingdom matters were likoly to fall from had to worso. ShivAji 
hud been aided in tho conquest of North HAnara by the d(i3vi or 
lieutenant of tho desdi who had been tho local Bijnpnr governor. 
When Fryer reached KAiwAr, tho dahi disgusted with Shivnji’s 
treatment of him, wasmoving about the country with a force doolaring 
ho would restore his former master. He attacked ShivAji’s guard 
inKarwAr town and forced them to reth’e into tho ojistle. On both 
sides the fighting men wore miserablo souls for soldiers, like old 
Britons hafi-nakod and very •fiorce. Thoy marched withont order, 
with a loud noise of music and n tumultuous throng. Tho people, 
men women and ohildron, with what little substance they had, fled 
befoic them and sonuht shelter under the guns of tho Engh'sh 
House. It was pitiable to hear what the people suffered under 
ShivAji’s rule. ThodcsAis badlands imposed on them at double 
tho former rates, and, if they refused to tirao thorn, thoy wore carried 
to prison, famished almost to death, and most inhumanly racked 


’ HamUton’s Eow Account, 1. 2(8. 

* Flyer probaMy refers to Sir Wfllinm Courten by whoso Company the ’faotoiy . 
was {onnilcd in 1638. See above p. 134. 

’In another passage (p. 15B) Fiycr says Fnndit is tbo obief strength of Dijilpur. 
On rts sunendcr the conquest of the low country bcyonil Karw.'lrfollowcil. 
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.md tortnrcd till they confessed where their wcnlth was hid. IVlien 
Fryer vras in KSrwiir Shivnji's oiRcera had several Brdlimnns in limbo 
whom they drubbed on the sbonldors to extreme nngnisb and toro 
tlicir ficsli with roddiot pincers. The DesAis in turn did the samo 
to the Combies. llio great fish preyed on tho little Imb both by 
land and by sea bringing them and their families into eternal 
bondage.* 

In Fcbrnnry 167d'Fryor with one of tho JECArwAr fiiotors started 
on a trip to Goham. Near Anhola' hill, they experienced a 
lively portraiture of Hell, os the forest was on fire, apparently 
purposely burnt, because it had sbeUered the rebel dalui. No food 
was to be bad. Through the iniquity of the dahi, the people of n 
fishing village wlioro the travollors had meant to rest, wore loft 
without fish, boats, rice, or nets. Pryor and his friends spent tho 
night fasting nnder a mango tree and by daybreak made for 
Ankola. Here they found tho market half-burnt and tho remaining 
shops' tcnantlcss. ShivAjihad not spared the town when ho took 
tho castle which was a fine place and of good force commanding to 
the river OangAvnli, the utmost extent of ShivAji’s power south- 
wards. No provisions were to bo bad, but on tho strength of some 
game which they shot Fryer and his friends walked to tho GangAvali 
river. They were ferried over and spent the night in Gongola that is 
GnngAvnli. 'Jhis was tho first town in tho country then culled Canntic, 
(hough formerly tho IConknn np to GuJarAt hud been so called. 
Tho ])cop]c looked cheerful and lived in peace under a tjnict govern' 
raent. At Goknrn tho party chuuged tiicir English dress for 
Muhammadan. They found a great festival, immenso crowds of 
people, and rich odorings. Tho people annoyed Fryer by the 
curelessncss of their bcbnwoxir, neither regarding tho novelty nor tho 
gaudincss of his Moor’s clothes. From Goknrn Pryor travelled over 
a rocky barren hill to Tudem that is Tadri at tho month of tho hliijAn 
river. From Tudern they wont in the Company’sbargo or Ixtloon to 
hlitjAn where their brisk Banyan, a young spendthrift whoso father 
was lately dead, trcRitccI them to dancing wenches. From Mir] An they 
returned by boat to KArwAr, At KArwAr no beef was to bo bought ; 
but game was abundant, nnd tlio English factors wont to tho woods, 
sometimes for a week at a time. They lived on fish, wnter-fowl, 
ji^coclra, green pigeons, spotted deer, tumVar, wild bogs, nnd somc- 
.nnos svild cows. Tigers nnd leopards wore common in tho woods.® 
Fryer spent tho mins of 1C70 at KArwAr. Tho chief ])roducts of 
tho country wore, rico, mtehni, millet, hemp, turmeric, ginger, and 
potatoc.?. Tho soil was good, yielding two crops, ono which ripened 
in September, the other nhout March. Tho second crop was grown 
with groat pains, water being brought along gutters, riirongli tho 
tjTauy of ShivAji throo-quartors of tho land wns untillod.® There 
wns not mnch trade atKArwur and tho fnotory wns decaying, merchants 
being out of heart to buy and sell because of tho embroils of tho 
country. The' state of the people was wretched. Tho artisans 
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could liardly live for tlio Baniaus -who grmind tlieir faces as tlio 
Desiiis ground tie faces of the husbandmen.^ 

' Sonda ■was famous for its popper, the best and the dearest in Ihd 
■world. The chief lived at Sonda, being tributary or rather feudatory, 
bound by allegiance ns well as pui*se to the princes of Bijnpur. The 
Sonda Edja’s pepper-country was estimated to yield a revenue of 
£1,000,000 (Pagodas 30 Idhlis) of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijilpur, Shivfiji sometimes sharing the tribute. The Sonda chief 
had 3000 horse and 12,000 foot.^ In the south of tho district, 
according to Fryer, the limits of tho Bednnr power were along the 
shore from the Gang.^vali river to the Zamerhin’s country of tho 
Malahdra, and inland up to the popper mountains of Sonda and tho 
precincts of Sarji Khan, perhaps the Mnsalmiin governor of Sjlvanur.® 
Prom Fryer’s details it seems that shortly after his accession/ Sham- 
shonkar or Somasikara Ndik, Sliivappa’s successor, wiis murdered 
by his nobles He was saccoedod by his son, a minor, named 
Basvappa Naik whoso mother was managing the state by and with 
tho authority of one Timi or Timmaya Naik, ‘ who from a toddyman, 
had by his cunning policy more than true prowess and valour raised 
himself to bo general and protector.’® This Timi Ndik, about 1674, 
mado an agreement with Sarji Khdn, a Bijdpur prince, to attack 
Balal KliAn, tho Bijdpur regent. They advanced north, but wore mot 
by Baldl Klidn, and defeated, and Timi was slain. Tho Bednnr nobles 
confessed that this was a punishment for killing their late cliiof. 
They vowed allegiance to tho young prince, and transacted all slate 
affairs in his nomo.^ < 

In 1674, Mddhu Linga Ndilc, tho chief of Sonda, died. Ho was 
Euccoeded by bis son Saddshiv, who ruled till 1697. Snddshiv, who 
was the most vigorous ruler of his family, seems by 1679 to have 
spread his power to the sea, as in that year the Kdrwdr factors 
complain of the osnetions of the Sonda chief.’ He was successful 
in his contests with Sambhdji (1680-1690), and after 1683 seems 
to have ceased to pay even nominal allegiance to tbo hlardthds, and 
unlike his predecessors to have claimed tbo title of rdja or in- 
dependent prince. He divided his territo'ry into Upland or Bala 
Ghat and Lowland or Payon Ghat Sonda.® 

In 1676 the Kdrwdr factory suffered from the enactions of the local 
chief.® In 1678, on account of tho necessity of reductions, aud in 
1679, because of the levies of tho Portuguese and tho Sonda chief, 
it was determined to withdraw tbo establishment’® After Shivaji’s 


’ Fiyer, 193. » Fiyor, 163. > Fiyer, 1G2. 

* Buclianan (lEL 127) oomes him Somuliiknriv and calls him a man of tho Trorst 
character. Ho uas killed in 1670. 

s Fryer, 1 6a ‘ Fryer, 163. ’Hrueo’s Annals, H, 421 -443. 

' Under dato 1698, but tho parnCTapb is a summary of Eeveial years, Giant Bnir 
(Mnrdthds, 172) says the desdi of KfirivAr continued independent and as usual under 
■such circumstances assumed tho title of rdJa. j ' 

» Bruce’s Annals, II. 399 j Ormo’s Historical Fragments, 209. 

Bruce’s Annals, II. 421 and 443. At tbo ccnctal reduotiem in 1079 the Court of 
Directors rcsoU cd that KArwAr and BAjApnr in ButnAgiri should lie represented hy 
natneagents. Lon 's Indian Navy, I. GO. It is doubtful if these orders were Ciu lied 
out. Oompara Bruce, 11,423,428, 442, 472. 
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doatli in lOSO, Iiis son SaiabliSji (IGSO-ICOO) \rns nblo tor n tbno to 
koop his Kilnnra possessions. In 1682, Sninblmji qnnrrcllod with 
the Portoguosc^ nnd determined to take the island of Anjidir. But 
the I’orlngncso viceroy throw into the island n strong dotachincnt of 
troops, and the MnrfitMs wero forced to withdraw.* 

After the failure of Satnbhfi]t'.s attempt on Anjidiv the Sondn 
ciiicf, though noiuinnlly n feudatory of Sainbhaji's, o))onIy joined 
the rortague<=o. Sninbh.4ji in person led n dctaclniicnt against 
Sondn, but apparentl 3 " without efioct. In IGSo tho I’orlngneso 
stirred tho De'.'ii.s of Sonda and Kilrwdr to rerolt and helped thorn 
with troojw.* Satnbhfiji was too innch occupied with the Knipcror 
to tnhi' much notice of their proceedings, nnd from thnt time all 
nllcgianco to Sambhdji seems to Imvo cca“cd.* In 1681 and 1083, 
as part of tho scheme to improve tho position of llie English Cknnpanj'. 
Kir John Child, tho President at. Surat, was ordered to rc.storo (ho 
KOrwitr faetorv on n larger scale than before.* In 1CS5 tho invo.st* 
nionf-* from KKrwiir wore considerable,* In tho following j’car tho 
Kugli&h Wore ncarlj* driven out of Knrwilr. The crow of one of two 
small VC'-' els, tho Mexico nnd the China, which had como to Kiirwar 
for cnrgoe.s of pepper, stole nnd killed n cow. They wore mobbed 
l>j‘ tlie peopkf, .'m« firing in ilefoneo had the- mwforlnnc to kill two 
cfiildivn. The people soired the pepper and in spite of olTcra of 
ri'jiarslion were so enraged that flie fneton* lives wero in danger 
nnd the House seetnctl likely to ho dc«tro 3 'e<l. The presence of tho 
Company’s shipping prevented an attack.* In 1CS7 Bijiipur sms 
taken hy Anntntp'eh, and with the help of tho .SVivnmir cliicf tim 
Sfoghals promptly established their power over tho Kfinarosc country, 
both the chiefa of Sondn nnd of Bednnr agreeing to pay tribute.* 
According to Wilks, in 1700 tho Jfoghals held tho tvnrniitak niid all 
the Ih'd.n Ghfil or country nbovc the Sahyfidris with S.-lvaiiur ns 
their cijiitah* 

In 101'.*) tho Ilali.an traveller Gcuu'lli Careri p.isscd through soino 
of tim terrinrjMif tho Siinda chief, whom he oddly names Sondekinini- 
fcar.'ijs, JJo svas lord of *-0100 villages among tho motnitains, hut 
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y . .. >■ i_. « at., Si.... ^ h.v * ^ 


CSS* IiTsrl rfinttda fort in the liainWot >lo.?hBlasn<Uhiiriainnlry<oinitiKelo«eliiUn,a. 

iI»iS*«,SHIl ill suriliei llm Knldintif I'liondaiw drsmiiif: Ihii |i(inr rumiSry |ic«|il« 
r il inr s lev - 1 .SIskti s'mii-Slmca pay lh<m»and» «I Tn|Kr\ In the t ali-aeSo (S'.llintt 
Rf 1 1> iKToii, Vlf , Iiv5) of till* .Sift jeir nl Aiiranrr d>’» relsn, Sh.al ii Sfi.s:!, llialsr Ja 
de-e...n'SAl .va tl« ovctWil of the KaroiS-ak ISSIj. TWa mnst ho ISalilur or Ih'dmir, 
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Chaotar VJX tributarj' ani suTqeot to the Great Moghal ivTiom ho im obliged to 
. — eerre iu war.^ The country was exceedingly difficult to travel in and 

History. j,(,i}bers.® The chief lived at Sanibi5,ni about seven miles south 

Serentoonth ofHaliyil. It had a good market and an eartbon fort with walla 
Contnrj’. gevcn spans high. The chief was said to make £30^000 (Rs. 8,00,000), 
Oemtinaareri, village, which, says Careri, shows how cruelly the 

^ ■ idolatovs and Mn salm& ns oppress tlio people.® In 1690 the lOirwAt 

factory seem to have been prosperous. In this year a direct trade 
was opened between Kdrwdr and England, perhaps owing to the 
extreme depression of Bombay in consequence of the failure of the 
Childs' scheme to act independently of the Moghal Government.* In 
1690, Ovington remarks that in Kdrwar deer, antelope, peacock, and 
wild bulls and cows were almost tho' daily furniture of the factor’s 
table brought home by tbo messengers without any further expense 
than that of powder and shot.® In 1692 the chief of the English 
factory was held in great respect by the leading people of the 
neighbourhood when with his followers he started to hunt. A pack of 
twenty English dogs, good for game, was kept and each allowed two 
pounds ot rice a day at the Company’s cost. One day within the 
space of two hours more than twelve deer, two wild cows with their 
calves, and four or five hogs, were killed. At the close of the day tho 
chief was led home hy the whole company, which inolndod most of 
tho people of distinction in the neighbourhood with their vassals 
and servants, who at the foofcojy gate made him a compliment and 
departed. So great was the fame ofKdrwdr os a place for sport that 
two young men of high family, a German of tho honso of Lomhonrg 
and a son of Lord Goring, came out and stayed at Kdrwdr.® A 
few years later tho factors were hotter husbands of their money. 
They discharged all their dogs and other superfluities. Only ono did 
custom was kept, strangers from Europe were treated with pretty 
black femalo dancers.^ 

During tbe last ten years of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
made every effort to depress tho English pepper trade at Kdvwdr, 
and in 1697 the Mardtbds laid Kdrwdr waste.® In 1701 tho trade in 
white pepper was encouraged,® and theKdrwfir factory was continued 
as it appears in the list of places belonging to tho two Bast India 
Companies at their union in 1707-8.1® In 1697 (August 17) tho 
Portuguese made a treaty with the chief of Sonda, under which they 
wore allowed to cut timber and to build a dmreh.n 

Sonda, The history of Kfinara during the eighteenth century belongs 

nco-nas. to two main sections Up to 1763, during which tho north of the 
district as far ns Mirjdn was nnder Sonda and the south was under 
Bednur ; and after 1763, when the whole district was conquered by 
Haidar Mi (1761-1782) of Maisur.’ It continued to be hold by his 
son Tipa Sultdn (1782-1799) until on Tipu’s overthrow in 1799 tbo 


> s^nrohni, IV. 219. » Chorohm, IV. 21S. 

« See ^raljay Gazetteer, XIII. 4S0, « Voyage to Serat, SCO. 

eUamnton sXow Acconnt, I. 2W; Andersoa’a Weatom ladia, 1S3-135. 
ZHamiltou a Now Account, I. 264; Andcraon’a TVeatetn rndia, 13S-136. 

' 1 A?"'*';* “K 210. » Bmeo Ajmala, III. 427. 

Unicc a Annala, 111, C5I. Inatntccao do ilor^ncz do Alogna, 15-17, 
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wLoIb district passed to tlie Britisli. In tHe Ibe^niung of the 
eighteenth contiiiy in the north, of the distriot, Basara Linga, the 
Sonda chiefj Trho had encccedcd his father Saddshiv in 1697^ con> 
•tinned to rale till 1743. Basava seems to have farther increased the 
power of Sonda, to which his father Saddshiv had so greatly added. 
The decline of the Mardthds and the friendliness of the Moghals to 
whom ho paid tribntOj and of the Portuguese with whom he was in 
close alliance, combined to enable Basava to spread his power as iax 
south as Mirjdu According to a local mannsenpt history, in 1 7 1 5, the 
old forts of Kdrwdr and Kadra, abont sixteen miles east of Edrwdr 
were polled down and in their place new forts were bnilt, 8add> 
shivgad called after Basava’s father at Ghitahnl on the north or 
right bonk of tho river month, and Enramgad on an island off 
Sadashivgad.^ In 1707 tho Fortngnese made a fresh treaty with tho 
Bednnr ouiof under which the leave granted to them of holding hic- 
•torics at Mirjdn, Hontlvar, Ghandavnr, and Bhatkalwas confirmed.^ 
In 1713 tho Portngacso and tho king of Bcdnnr, who was alwajm 
proud and tronblcsomo bccanso Xdnara was tho granazy of all Ms 
neighbours, had a disagreement about a Bednnr vessel which was 
seized by tho Fortugueso for trading without a Portuguese pass. 
Tho tneeroy sent a licet of eleven pallas or galivats and 850 men 
nnder Jose Pereira do Brito, a man of valonr. Tho squadron loft 
Goa on the ISthof January 171 3, and on tho 18th arrived at tho river 
of Gamata or Knmta, tho first river in tho kingdom of Efinnra. 
Hero cloven Bcdnnr ships, were captured and burnt. IVom Kumta 
tho Hoot went to Honitvar, and after doing nothing there passed on 
twenty •five miles south to Barkolnr which they burned, capturing a 
fort and destroying ten ships and much merchandise. Prom 
Barkalur they sailed to Kalydnpnr in Malabfir wMch also they 
destroyed." These losses brought the Bednur chief to terms. On 
tho 19th JTcbraary 1714 Holadi Basnvappa Ndik, king of Kdnam, 
ngreed to bo a loyal and faithful friend of tho Portuguese ; to pay 
£1500 (Xs. 80,000) and 3150 bales of rice toAvurds tho Portuguese 
war expenses, and to continue to pay 2900 bales of rice a year of which 
400 bales were to bo white ana clean. He promised not to allow 
Arab or otlicr ships unfriendly to tho Fortugueso, to visit his ports. 
He ngreed that tho Portuguese should establish a factory at Mangolor, 
and promised that their factor should bo treated with rospoct, and 
that tho factor and vicar would settle cases in wMoh Christians wero 
concerned. Ho allowed tho Fortugueso to build churches where 
thcro wore Christians, and engaged that Ms oflicers would do tho 
missionaiios no haim, that ho would keep no Ohristion slaves, that 
ho would not allow Christian men to marry Hindu women, and 
that ho would send iinchasto Christian layraon to the factor of 
Mnngalor. Tho Portuguese in return agreed to help tho Idng in any 
war m which ho might engage; they promised tlint every year two 
Kdnnra boats should bo allowed to go to Ormuz to fetch horses ; and 
engaged that their priests would force no one to become a Christian." 
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I flrnnt DnlT (Mnr.Uhits, 1. 105) sayi that fladtiahlvgnd wjib linilt by ShivMi. Tho 
nwkB inny Iinvo ticen bognn by him and fininhcd by tbo Sonda obief, If Saditsbiv 
and not IliuKivn wno tho builder tho fort oiuiil Iinro been finialiGd boforo 1007. 
ilnstruccoo, 6. ’ OsFortag<iczcs,V11.148*I63. '*08l’ortugiiczcs,VlI.lC7>lC7. 
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In October 1716/ Mr. Stephen Strutt, the Deputy Governor 
o£ Bombay, ms sent to inquire into charges of mismanagement 
which had been brought against the KdrwAr, Tellichorri, Knlikat, 
and Angengo factors. Strutt reached Kdrwdr on the 31st of October 
and found three Portuguese vessels cruizing at the month of tho 
river to keep the coast dear of pirates.^ He left a Tmt of questions 
to bo answered by the Kdrwdr factors, and, on his return from 
tho south, seems' to have been satisfied with their replies, as, nnliko 
Angengo, Kdrwdr passed tho inquiry without punishment or censure.® 
A long-standing dispute which it was hoped Mr. Strutt would settle 
was regarding the English ship Monsoon, which had been seised by 
Angria in 1707, and immediately after at tho request of the English 
recovered by the Portuguese. Since 1707, the Portuguese had 
persisted in refusing to ^vo up tho ship, and Mr. Strutt’s efforts met 
with ns little success as the previous negotiations.® 

T-n 1715 the removal of the Sonda chief’s fort from old Kdrwdr, 
about three miles above tho English House, to Saddshivgad at tho 
mouth of tho river, seriously interfered with tho safety of tho 
foctoiy. It was now littlo more than a genteel prison.^ After the 
Sonda Edja’s battery at tho mouth of the river was completed, 
Mr. Taylor, who was then the chief of the factory, was foolish enough 
to annoy Basava Linga by soizing a wreck which came ashore 
about four miles from the factory.® Tho Sonda chief besieged tho 
factory for two months during the rains. Two attempts to rolievo 
tho factory, from the storminess of the season and the inefficiency 
of some of tho troops, were littlo better than failures, and though, 
with the help of a friendly .Musalmdn the siege of the factory was 


* Besides the MAIvauB and the Anmns ^rllO ' very impudently ’ fired nt Mr. Strutt 
on his way down the coast, an Ambueet, including one sbip of seventy-four guns, 
two of sixty, one of fifty, eighteen of thirty-two to twidve, and some row-boats of 
eight to four j^ns, hopt in awo tho whole coast of Western India. Hamilton (171C) 
in Low’s Indi-vu Havy, I. 91. - Low's Indian Havy, I. 83. 

’The details of the capture, of tho Monsoon, n charactcristio and in its time a 
famous case, ore thus recorded in the Bombay Quarterly Beview, UI. 66. In the 
beginning of 1707 Baitkul near KllrwAr was tho scene of the capture of an English 
ship named the Monsoon by tho Girrca savages, that is tho ShivAjis or MarAthAs of 
Ghotia in BntnAgiri. Tho miglish ship Anrangzeb starting from EdrwAr to Mangalor 
noticed that a fleet of four jgrabs and thirty-five golivats under Nilu I’rabhu, the 
gencr.il of Angria’s fleet, lay in Bed cove, that is in Boitkul. They did not attack 
uio Anra^zoh. OiT Anji^v tho Anrangzeb met tho diip Monsoon bound north- 
wards. The captain told tho supereaxgno of tbo Monsoon that a pirate fleet lay in 
waiting off KArwAr and offered to escort him to Capo BAmn. The supcicargoo said ho 
did not fear thepirates and the Aunmgzeb loft, ^rly in tho morning tbo ShivAjn camo 
out and attacked the Monsoon which sarrendcred after three honrs. The Monsoon 
was hronght to Baitkul cove and the Europeans wore allowed to go to KArwAr faotonr 
Hie chief of the KArwAr factory sent word to the Goa viceroy to waylay Angria’s 
ficetondrecover the Monsoon. Angria’s fleet after waiting fonr days in i^itkul covo 
started for Ghoiia. They had to beat against a strong headwind and off Goa were 
attooked by some Fortngacae ships and fled before tho wind back to Baitkul and 
nm the Monsoon on shore. Tlio Portuguese puisued, drove off AngriA’s vessel, 
hghfened tho Monsoon, and carried her to Goa. Tho Bombay Government for 
seven years (1707- HU) tried to persuade tho Portuguese torcstoro the Monsoon, hut • 
tho negotiations foiled. * Hamilton’s Hew Account, I. 268-871. 

» Thc writoin^p Bombay Quarterly Review, HI. 07, calls tho rAia the dcsjSi. 
MdCaptomljjv (Hist. Ind.HnTy,1. 94) has supposed thatthedesAi was thodcs.Ai of 
MTOntvAdL Hamilton (hew Account, 1. 278) distinctly states that tho chief was tho 
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laiBcd', Basava continued so bostilo that tho Company vrero forced 
to romoTO tho factory.^ 

Of Kannra, about 1720, Captain AJesander Hamilton has left 
the following details : The northmost harbour was Sevnseer, that 
is Shiveshvar, a bad port, with tho cover of a castle and a few 
guns. The nest was Kdrwdr with n good harbour and a river fit to 
receive vessels of 800 tons. The Eitja was tributary to tho Moghal. 
Tho woods were full of wild beasts, but the valleys abounded in 
corn and grow the best pepper in India.® In tho Sonda chiefs 
territories there were three small harbours, Ankola, Cuddermadi 
or Kadmo, and Miqdn, whose river ended his territories.® Beyond 
Mirjdn began Ednara, which, according to Hamilton, was a bettor 
country than Sonda. Its two chief towns wore Honor or Hondvar 
where was an old castle, and Batakola or Bhatkal whore, about four 
miles from tho sea, were tho traces of an old city. Tho English often 
came to Batakola for popper, but they had never settled there since 
tho massacre of the eighteen factors in 1670. Of tho ruler of Ednara 
Hamilton says ; The governor is generally a lady who lives at 
Baydonr or Bednur, two days^ journey from tho sea. Sho may marry 
w’hom sho pleases, but her husband novor gets the title of Edja though 
if sho have sous the oldest does. So long os sho lives neither husband 
nor sou has anything to do with the government. Tho people aro so 
Avoll-bohavcd that robbery or murder is hardly heard of. A stranger 
may pass through tho country without being asked whoro ho is 
going or what business ho has. No man except an officer of state 
may ride on an elephant, horse, or malo,andnoman may hare an 
umbrella held over him, though if ho ohooses ho may hold an 
umbrella himself. In all things else there is liberty and property. 
When Hamilton know Ednara (1700-1720), Kdrwfir sooms to have 
beoii the only English trade setUemont. Shortly after Hamilton 
loft, a small factory subordinate to Tellichorri Avas opened at 
Hondvar, tho chiof articles which tempted a settlcmontbeing popper 
and sandalwood.* 

In 1720 tho north part of lowland Ednara seems to have been coded 
to tho Mardthds by tho court of Delhi as part of tho Mardtha’s Own 
Kulo or Sva-raj in tho Eonknn.® In 1 726 tho Poshvra Bdjirdo’s raid 
across tho Enradtalr to Seringapatam caused much distress in tho 
south of the district.*’ At tho beginning of 1727, tho Hondvar 
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> namilton'H Now Account, I. 262-292 j Bombay Qjiartcrly Eoviow, ni. 07 nnd VI, 
209. ® Unmilton’s Now Acconnt, I. 2C2. 

’ Uamilion’s New Account, I. 278. * lIonAvnr to TcBiohcpI, 9th Jany. 1727. 

‘ firant BiiiTs Maratbtls, 200. Of tho thirteen places montionod in tho Konkan 
tho Inst Ihrco nfc, Phondn, Akola npparontty Ankola, and ICudAI in SilvantvAdl. In 
another passago (Ditto, 224) tho KoUiAiiut torrito^ in tho Konkan in 1727 is said to 
oxioiid from SAUi in Dovgacl in llatnitgiri to Ankola. 

‘ Sco Grant DnlTs hlarathits, 218. 01 theso MaUltha raids Wilks (Sontli o{ India, 
I. 232) writes: Desolation cvorywlicro marks tlio course of thoso cool and insatiablo 
robbers. A Mnrritha is destituto of tho mnorosity and honour which hdong to a 
hold robber. Ilo combines tho plausimo nnd gontdo manners of a swindler, tho 
dexterity of a pickpocket, and tho meanness of a peddler. In the inland countries tho 
result of tho SInr.Atha raids was that when nows came to a distriot of tho approach 
of an cnciny tho people hnriod their property and lied to tho woods carrying witli 
tliom Avhnt grain they could. Tlicso hignta wore so common that tho spaciin Avord 
valM wns aiiphcd to thorn, IViIks, 1. 309. 
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factoiB in writing to Tellioboni complain that their transactions 
had long heen at a stand on account of the ravages of B&jirdo.^ 
Sonda was plundered and blackmail levied in the country round. 
So widespread was the alarm that the qniot people of Bednur and 
Bilgi fled leaving their fields uncultivated. Both the Sonda and 
the Bednur chiefs agreed to pay the Mardtha chauth or one-fourth. 
Sonda is mentioned as suffering from Maratha raids, hut Bodntir 
seems not to have again been disturbed though the lovjr of tho 
Mardtha tribute caused tho people much misery.® Tlie friendship 
between tho Portuguese and the Sonda chief continued. In 1706 
(December 4), the treaty which had been passed in 1697 was renewed, 
and the Portuguese wore allowed to build a church at Siuvansor or 
Shiveshvar and to carry timber.* In 1739 the Mardtha records 
mention that though the Bednur chief remained neutral the Rdja of 
Sonda and the Desdi of Kdrwdr helped the Portugneso in their 
struggle with the Mnrdthds.* On June 4thj 1742, the treaty of 1735 
between Sonda and Goa was ratified and the Portugneso were granted 
certain villages, and allowed to trade and to build churches. The 
Sonda chief promised to let no other Europeans settle in his territoiy.® 
So long as the rule of Basava Linga Rdja continued the English 
efforts to re-open a factory at Kdrwdr met ■with no sneoess. On 
Basova’s death in 1745, he was succeeded by his son Imodi Saddshiv 
(1745-1763), whom Portngnose writers name Saddshiv Vorosado 
and describe as a man of weak mind with no turn for governing 
but a strong liking for ease ond luxury. Ho was in tho hands of o 
favourite named Anamanti Viraya.® In 1747 tho Portuguese, who 
were anxious to take possession of the fort of Pir or Piro, at tho 
mouth of the Kdlinadi, tried to pick a quarrel 'with the Sonda chief. 
Saddshiv had seized certain vessels in which merchants of Surat and 
Din wore interested and the Portuguese pressed him to restore tiiom. 
Ho at first refused, but when the Fortugucso fleet appeared off 
Badfishivgad the vessels were banded totbe commandant of .^jidiv, 
who, not understanding the vioeroy’s intention, took the ships and 
the chance of securing tho fort of Pir was lost’' About 1750, Imodi 
Saddshiv was attacked by the Mardthds and forced to pay tribute. 
The five districts below the Sahyddris were given as a pledge for 
this tribute to one Gopdl Edm who restored them when the tribute was 
paid.® In his efforts to raise £10,000 (Es. 100,000) which wore due to 
the Mardthds Imodi turned for help to the English. They rofused to 
lend him tho money and ho said he would Call in tho French. This 
threat brought Charles Crommolinfrom Bombay ■with instructions to 
obtain privileges and counteract the Eronch. Crommelin did little 
himself, hat a sum of money left with a native agent was so judiciously 
spent that a letter camo from the chief inviting the English to open 


* Fnctoty to TeUicherri, Oth Jannaiy 1727. 

® Monro to Board of Revenue, SUt May 1600, pam. 10. 

®Iasttnccao do Maiqocz deAlogna,Ko\a Goa, IMO, 16, 17. 

* Grant Duff’s MnrdtJuta, 251. » Grant DufTa MaKltMs, 261. 

* R^apboralndica, Part IV., Lisbon, 1748, .77-38. 

t Th'c fort of PirorPiroscomi 

to be badnAivmd or CMtakul On the Chitakul bill there is stiil a loVs or MusalmiUi 
saint a tomb. Sec Places of Interest, SadAsbivgnd. [ Bncbnnau'i Myaorci III, 2 W. 
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their factory at Kdrwdr. Robert Holfor4 was sent to open a trade in 
popper. He was at first successful, but afterwards, under Portuguese 
inilucuco, was so constantly thwarted that bo asked to bo removed. 
Ho continued at Kdrwfir from December 1750 to September 1752, 
at one time encouraged, at another time robnSed. He was not allowed 
to repair the old faotoiy or to fortify his bouse, and was forced 
to take down a fin^stafE which ho had set up according to 
custom. At Inst^tho Portuguese, who were longing for an excuse to 
declare war with’ the Sonda chief, took advantage of the fact that a 
Jesuit procession had not been allowed to pass a temple and sent a 
frigate to Kdnvdr, and on the 3rd of November 1762, after a slmht 
conflict, carried Pir hill and greatly strengthened the fort. The 
Bombay Government knew that with Pir hill in Portuguese hands 
their agent could have no chance of trade and recalled him, and he 
lolumod to Bombay in a Portuguese vessel.* The English never 
again attempted to open a factory at K/£rwitr.® 

In 1751, the Engb'sh oliief of Tellicherri concluded a treaty with 
the chief of Bodnur nndor which the Raja agreed to let them 
rebuild the factory at Hondvar, promised not to seize British wrecks, 
and engaged to give them exclusive trade privileges. In return 
the English sent him a field-piece with four gunners and promised to 
supply him with stores and munitions of war to help him in a contest 
with tho Ndyors. In fulfilment of this promise Captain Mostyn at the 
head of a few Europeans marched to the fort of Osdrug whore tho 
Kdnareso general ond his army were encamped. Their powder was 
exposed to tho weather, they had neither pickets nor advance guards, 
and in every way wore unfit to fight the impetuous Ndyers. Mostyn, 
finding it vain to attempt to introduce order and vigilnuco, returned 
in disg«ist to Tellicherri.® 

At this time, according to Sir Thomas Muuro, tho Bodnur 
government, though voty rich, bad not complete control over tho local 
chiefs.* Tho population was diminished by frequent revolts of potty 
chiefs and the favourites and dependents of tho Bodnur chief woro 
allowed to ruin many of tho leading families by the levy of exorbitant 
fines,® Extra cesses were imposed and made permanent and were so 
heavy that if all had been levied little would have been left to the 
landholders,® Still tho whole was not levied and land was valuable, 
being occasionally sold at twonty-fivo or thirty years’ purehase.* 

On tho 25th of May 1754, tho year of ono of the Mordtha raids 
into tho KmmAtak and Maisur, tho treaty of 1742 between tbo 
Portuguese and tbo Sonda chief was renewed. In November of the 
following year, on condition that they gave up tho fort of Pir, tho 
Portuguese wore granted four villages and allowed to make a fort to 
tho south of tho Kdlinadi near Baitoknla or Baitkul.^ In February 
176C tbis treaty was confirmed with slight modifications.® In 1765 
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1 BnraUiy Quarterly Review, VI. S09-S10 ; Anquotil du Foiron'e Zend Aveeta, 
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Basavappa Naik, tho last chief of Bednur, died. He left an adopted 
son, a youth of seventeen, named Chan Basavaia, under tho charge 
of his widow, an abaudoned woman, who, on her husband’s death, 
lived with a paramour named Nimbaia. The young chief remonstrated, 
and on the I7th of July 1757 was mm’dered by the oi’der of his 
adoptive mother. The people broke into revolt and in tho confusion 
the marathda seized the fort of Miijdn.^ 

The French scholar Anquetil du Perron, who passed north through 
tho district in February 1758, found that since tho murder of the 
young chief the people had risen in revolt, and that tho levies which 
' were imposed to raise the tribute of £50,000 to £60,000 (Rs. 5 to 6 
Wilia) due to the Mantthds, caused much injury to trado.® In the 
north tho Sonda chief was at war with the Mnrdthos.® He had 
formerly been tributary to the SAvanur chief but now paid tribute 
to the ilardthas.* The places which du Perron mentions in his 
journey northwards are, Batokol or Bhatkal, a fort built on a rook 
with a river and Onor or Hondvar, with an English factory, wbicb 
did not show from the sea. Close to Hondvar were two fortified’ 
islands, Huludurg and Rajamandurg. Komta or Komenta hod a 
Christian church, a river, and a fort on a hill on tho sea. Mirjan, on a 
deep river qf the same name had two forts one of which did not show. 
Beyond Miijdn was the fort of Kdgal. Next came Gokam, a famous 
temple j then the village and river of Gangdvali; then Mosgani, 
tho river that separated Kdnara from Sonda ; and then Ankola. 
The next place was Anjidiv, belonging to tho I^ortngaoso, fairly 
fortified, and with the best cotton stockings to ho bought on tho 
coast. Then tho Edrwdr river where tho Sonda chief had made a 
fort, but the Portuguese hold the mouth of the river. Closo to tho 
river mouth was Boetakol or Baitknl cove. The Sonda territory 
extended to the Asolna stream, five miles north of Cape Rdinas.® 
On tho 24th of October 1760, as the Portuguese dreaded a Mai’dtha 
attack on 6oa,^tho treaty of 1756 between the .Povtugucso and tho 
Sonda chief was renewed. And ou the 12th of Soptember 1762, the 
Portuguese agreed to restore the island and fort of Shimpi (Ximpin) 
which they had held for some months.® 

■ Tho crimes of tho Kdni of Bednur and the disordered state of her 
territory opened the way to its conquest by the great Haidar Ali.® 


’ Wilks’ Soutli of India, 1. 4S0 ; Bombay Quarterly Roviow, VI. 210. 
n Zend Avosta, Disc, Prelim, oxcv. czevi. czeix. * Zeud Aveata, Biac. Prelim, ccii. 

* In 176G tlie PesUwa directed Balvoutr&o to besiege Bcdnnr, and in tbc foiloning 

year, though they did not succeed in re-sebing Bednur, thoy invaded west Hatsur. 
Grant BuQ’a Mardtliis, 297, 29S. , 

• Zend Aveata, Diae. Prelim, exmz. • Zend Aveata, Biso. Pxolim. cciii, i 
r Grant Buff, 294. The Portognese viceroy attacked Phonda, but owing to (he 

misconduct of his troops was slain. Maisnr had been inviidcd by Gopjtl Hari in tho 
previous ye.ar (1769). Grant Beff, 303. 'Inatruccao, 10-17, 

“Haidar Ali, who ruled Maisnr from 1760 to 1782, iroshoram 1722. Ho was the 
great-grandson of Huhammad Bbelol, n religions emigrant from tho Punjilb who 
settled In Kulbatga. His son Muhammad Ah avos a oustoms messonger and Jits son 
FattoMuliammad, Haidar’s father, distinguiahed himself in his youth by recovering a 
lost battleand rose to be Faujddr with tho title of Fatte Mnbainmad HhAn. Haidar's 
mother was tho daughter of a Havdiyat tnorcluint. Haidar Ali first rose to iiotico 
in 1749 at the siege of BovanholU woero lie fonglit as a volunteer under his bratliHi-, 
Hia coolness and courage attracted the attention of his general Hnnja lldja, the 
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In 1762j tlie year after lie bad made bimself anpreme in Moisur, 
a yisitor came to Haidar rrbo was tben in tbe neighbourhood of 
Sira in north’ Maisur, told him' that he was tho young chief of 
Bednnr whose life the assassin had spared, and asked his help 
in recovering his territoiy. Haidar agreed and advanced towards 
Bednnr in January 1768. Tho city of Bednnr lies in a basin endroled 
b}' hills three to six miles distant. The country round is hilly and 
was then so thickly covered with timber and nnderwood that the 
Muhammadans bad a saying, 'Yon can pass most of tho year at 
Bednur without seeing tho snn.'^ Haidar advanced, rejectang all terms 
proposed by tbe Bdni. At Eumsi, thirty miles from Bednnr, he 
was fortunate enough to find an imprisoned- minister who undertook 
to acquaint him with tho resources of the country and to guide him to 
the city by a secret path. As the Maisiir army drew nearer, the Bdni 
tried to buy Haidar off with an offer of £576,000 (12 Idlclis of pagodas) 
which sho afterwards raised to £864,000 (18 Mkha of pagodas). 
Haidar refused and the Bdni fled, leaving orders that on the 
slightest danger tho palace and treasury should be burned. Early 
in March 1763 Haidar reached tho first ontwork of the city. He 
made a noisy and feigned attack, and under cover of the confusion 
led a body of chosen troops by a secret path and entered the city in 
time to quench tho fires which had been lighted by thoBdni’ssorvants. 
Bednur had- nevor before been attacked and was full of wealth. 
Tho people fled to tho hills without oven hiding their treasure, 
Tho immense wealth of tho richest town of tho east, eight miles in 
ciicumferenco and fall of rich dwellings, was left without a claimant. 
Haidar provented his troops from plundering tho city. He sot his 
seal on all tho richer buildings and ^ said to have gained property 
which at a most modcrato esnmato was worth at least twelve million 
pounds. These riches woro tho foundation of Haidar’s greatness.^ 

A detachment sont to tho coast took Hondvor and 'the fortified island 
of Basvaritjdurg; a second detachment captured the Bfini, and she, 
her paramour, her adopted son, and tho pretender, whom Haidar’s 
troops had named. Ghaibu Bdja or tho Como-to-life chief, were 
confined (ogother in tho hill-fort of Mndgeri." Haidar raised . 
Bednur to the rank of a city or nagar, and callod it Haidamagar 
his own dty. He detorminod to mako it his hcad-quartors, struck 
coins in its mint, and at Hondvar and Mangalor on the west coast / 
prepared dockyards and naval arsonals.* 
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miniatcr ol Staiuir. llaidnr was placed in conunand of fifty horse and 200 foot, and was 
given charge of I)ovanhaUi, n frontlca fortress. In 1755 he formed tho nncleus of hia 
power hy plnndcrini^ Trichinopoli. In 1766 ho took a leading part in settling tho 
demands of tho mutinous Maisur troops. In 1769 ho was chosen to command a force 
sent to meet a great Mardtha inroad, was successful, and returned in triumph. 
Ho was how the leading man >n Maisur ; hut ho soon after lost all his power which was 
Hcizoiiby tho Hindu minister Hlwndcnlo. Haidar was defeated and had to fly. 
lint with groat skill and, with tho help of tho old ministor Nanja Baja, ho dofoatod 
Khnndcr.ioand became Buprcmc. Bice's Mysore, I. S50-2C0. 

> Wilks' South of India, 1, 449. ’ Wilks, 1. 450.452. 

> Wilks, I. 453. Tlicy wero released hy the Mar&tliAs in 1767. Ditto. 

' Wilks, I. 454 ; Ilieu'sMytore, 1.260-262. According to Forbes (Or. Mem. IV, 109) 
Haidar All's army included 60,000 cavalry and infantry, 300 state elephants, a body 
of French troops, and many French officers. 
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When news readied the English fnctoiy nfc Hondvar that Hnidiir 
was in Bodnur and was lord of Kdnara, 'Strncoy, the British 
resident^ shipped his gold to Bombay and with his two assistants 
travelled to Bednnr, and presenting themselves to Haidar, wore 
allowed to oontinno to trade at Hondvar.^ 

After the fall of Bednur, in December 1763, a force nndor Haibat 
Jang, better Imown as Pazal TTlla Khdn, was sent against' the hill 
country of Sonda.® Savdi Imodi Snddshiv, the Sonda chief,' bogged 
the Portuguese to help him, and after a feeble resistanod, , fled ’to 
Shiveshvar on the coast, abont eight miles north of Kdrwilr. Tho 
viceroy Manuel "do Snldanha do Alboquerque sent troops to hold 
•Phonda, Zainbaulim or Jaboli, Eenaoona and Capo Rdmas. Haibat 
Jang overran all tlio Sonda territory except the parts bold by tbo 
Portuguese. Ho took tbo forts of Shiveshvai’, Sadfishivgad, and 
Ankola,® and was laying siego to Kolgad when bo was recalled to 
meet the advance of the SlarSthas. ' Savdi Imodi Saddshiv withdrew 
with his family and treasnre to Goa, where he received a pension, 
and where a representative of the family still lives.* 

Though ha was so snocesafnl in Bednnr and Sonda, in the 
following years in 1764, 1765, and 1767, Haidar was severely 
defeated by Mddhav Peshwa (1761-1772), who claimed anintovoat 
iu Sonda and the right to levy tho ono-fourth or clmith in Maisnr, and 
had to buy pfi the Mardthda by the payment of very largo sums.® 
In Januaiy'lTSS, daring the third year of the first war between tho 
English and Haidiu- (1766-1769), the English tried to enlist tho 
Mardthds as allies by the offer of Bednnr and Sonda.® A squadron 
of ships with 400 Europeans and a largo body of sepoys was .sont 
to attack Haidar’s sea-ports. At HonAvar Haidar had begun to 
make a navy, hnt his captains wore so displeased bocanso ho had 
given the, command to a cavaby officer that, when the English 
squadron appeared, Haidar’s fleet of two ships, two grabs, and ton 
• galivats joined the English. Porfcified Island at the month of 
Honftvar river and Hondvar fort woro taken with little loss, and a 
email garrison was left to defend them. Tho English did not .hold 
these places for long. Iii May of the same year Haidar’s troops 
appeared, and in spite of their strength Hondvar fort and Fortified 
Isknd yielded almost without resistando.^ In 1770, Mddhavrtlo 
Peshwa, who was most anxions to tako Bednnr and Sonda^ entered 
Maisnr and defeated- Haidar, hut his foiling health forced him to 
retire to Poona.® 

In February 1772, - Forbes, the author of the Oriental Memoirs, 
passed down tho Hslnara const. Ho notices that Kfirwdr was a to^m 
of importance during the flourishing days of tho Portuguese, and 
that the English had formerly a factory there for tho purchase of 


• Bombay Qoartcrly Review, VL 211. 

“Wilks’ South of India, I. 4S6 j Rico’b Mysore, L 2C2 ! Grant Duff. 3.S0. 
»MartthaM.S. , - . 

“Dcscrip^ao Goral E Hietorioa by Arngao, Vol. III. 1880, Lisbon, 21. Botnils am 
^ren under Sonda. “Grant PufT, 331, 337, . “Grant Bull, 340. 

Indian Kavy, 1. 154 South of India, 1. 09 ; Rice's Mysore, 1,204. 

' Grant Dutr, 310, 317. - ' 
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popper. There were a namber of Poriugueso inhabitants with 
a bishop in whose diocese were the Roman Catholic churches 
in Bombay. In the forests near Kdrw<[r,'where the Jihair tree was 
abundant, there was a considerable manufacture of catechu or terra 
japouica,' He no'tices Oner and Mirzi, the last of which ho identifies 
with the ancient Musiris. The countiy near was famous for its 
poppoi’, cassli., id wild nutmeg.® Fortifiedlsland alittle to tihe south 
of Jilirzi was about a milo round, rocky, barren, and so strong as to be 
deemed impregnable.* The whole country was in Haidar AlPs hands. 
Onor or'Hondvar was on a river or salt lake whose bar on account 
of a tremendous surf was most difficult and dangerous to cross. 
It had a fort on rising ground 'and was a small town of indifferent 
houses. The .best was the English factory where two of the 
Oompany^s servants lived to buy popper and sandalwood for the 
English and Chinese markets. There was a considerable private 
trade with Bombay and the north in betelnnts and other articles.® 
The lowlands near' were well tilled and planted with cocoa and 
hotel palms, pepper, rice, and inferior grains. Its most valued 
product was the white sandal tree.'* 

About three years after Forbes (December 1775) the English 
traveller Parsons visited Kdnare. He notices that the Porbagaese 
territory ended at a small fortified promontory twenty-four miles 
south of Goa. The rest of the coast was in Haidar All’s hands. 
The only exception was the island of India Dave, that is Anjidiv, 
which belonged to the Portuguese.* On the side next the land were 
the town and castle mixed with verdure, lime, plantain, and cocoa 
trees, and a few gardens. The island was chiefly used as a place for 
felons from Goa and Diu. They were taught to grin thread and 
yam and^to weave stockings which were the best in India and very 
cheap. About a mile off shore and five miles north of Honrivar was 
Fortified Island girt with a stone wall strengthened at proper 
distances by armed towers. - At the south end the only landing was 
a fort with eight guns. At Hondvar the Union flag was flying at 
the English factoiy and Haidar’s flag on the castle. Parsons went 
ashoro about four in the afternoon and was well received by the 
Company’s resident hfr. Tounsend and “his wife. The castle and 
town were on the north side of the river near the entranoa About 
a mile from the entrance was a dangerous shoal, with not more than 
nine feet of water at low tide. At high tide the rest of the river 
was sixteen to eighteen feet deep. It was navigable for large boats 
a great way inland and was very convenient for bringing down 
pepper and sandalwood of which Haidar had the monopoly. Near 
the castle were two half built frigates, one of thirty-two the other of 
twenty-four guns. They had prows and were what were called 
grabs. When finished they would be complete frigates, being very 
strong and of a fine mould. The work was surprisingly good. They 
were built broadside to the river, because their way of launching 
ships was to lay great beams of wood, grease them, and get elephants 
to push the vessel along the beams into the sea.® The coast was no 



1 Or. Mom. I. 303. '* Or. Mom. I. 301i ’ Or. Mem. 30C. Or. Mem, 307. 

, ' Farsons’ Travels, 220, f Pnisoas’ Travels, 220.225. 
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freer from pirates than it had been in earlier times. The MwdthdB 
hold G-heria with as strong and as pii’otioal a fleet as Angria ever 
oTvnocI, and further south the coast suffered from the raids of Maskat 
pirates.’- 

During Haidar Ali’s government of KSnara, which lasted from 
his conquest of Bednur in 1768 to his death on the 7th of December 
17S2j the detailed administration was entrusted to tho civil- 
servants of the former government with a separate minister. They 
were doubtless treated like all Haidar’s subordmate officials. Some 


officers, chosen to enquire into embezzlements, succeeded hot' only 
in finding frauds, but in proving evil practices where no evil 
practices existed. Probity became not only unprofitable but 
impossible. , Those who had levied moderate sums from the people 
wore unable to pay what Haidar demanded and died under tho 
toriuroj® those alone escaped with life who having enriched themselves 
by exaction succeeded in satisfying Haidar’s demands. Officers and 
tax-gatherers, who had been scourged almost beyond description, were 
kept in office with the marks of tho stripes as a public warning.^ 
Naturally the officers meted to the people tho same treatment they 
had received. The evil effects of this syste.m were seen apparent. 
‘Haidar,’ says Munro,*. 'received Kdnaro a highly improved country, 
filled with industrious inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of 
the produce of tho soil and living more comfortably than those of 
any province under any native power in Indie. Instead of observing ' 
tho wise and temperate conduct which would have secured to it tho 
enjoyment of these advantages, he regarded Kdnara as a fund from 
which ho might draw without limit to meet the expenses of his' 
military operations in other quarters. ‘ The whole course of his 
deputies’ administration was a series of experiments to discover the 
utmost to which the land-rent could be raised without diminishing 
cultivation. The savings accumulated in better times for some years 
■ enabled the people to support the pressure of continually increasing 
demands; but they could not support them for ever. Before Haidar’s 
death, failure and outstanding balances were frequent.' IWlo Haidar 
was impoverishing Kanara by these exactions, tho death of the young 
and warlike MddnSvrao Peshwn in 1772, the succession of Ndrdyan 
a minor, and his murder in August 1773, so weakened tho MorAthds, 
Haidar’s greatest rivals, that he was able to extend his power as far 
The JEntfl'iA, north as the Krishna.® Immediately after the' death or Haidar Ali ' 
1783, (7th December 1782), in the third year of tho second Maisiir war 
(1780-1784), in December 1782, nows reached the Bombay Govem- 
- • ment that Colonel Humberstono- had retreated to Paniani and 
that Tipu had appeared before it.® General Jffiithows was sent from - 
’ Bombay Avith a strong naval and military force. Ho captured the 
hill-fort of Edjamandrug at the mouth of tho Miriiln or Tadri river, 
and passing up the river attacked and took the fort of -Minfin. 
He then sent to Paniani for Colonel McLeod. Erom' Mirjfin 'the 


‘Parsons’ Travels, 218, 2.30. ’Wilks’ Sontli of India, H. 200-201. 

- ® Letter from the Rev. Mr. Sclt-irartr in Wilks’ South of India, II. 674. 
‘Letter to Board, SlatMav 1800, p3ra.20. ’Grant BufTs Mardtbiis. 400. 

, ' f WiUu’ Sauth of India, II. 62, 53, 
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.imitcGi tlclncbmcnts passed to llio TCiy strong fort of IIonilTnr. 
On tbc lirst of Januntj 17S3 (he British hstterics nnd tho ginis 
from tho ships opened on tho fort, nnd on th’o sixth n breach 
was nimlo nnd tlio plnco wns stormed. Except n few who fell in the 
nssantt, tho gsirrison, wlio nnmlicred nhoiit two thousand, wero set 
flt liberty, CViptnin Torriano the commanding ollicer of artillery 
was loft in charge of tho fort, nnd tho nrniy passed southwnrds on 
(he fifteenth, dutachnients Imving been sent to ocenpy tho forts of 
Ankoln and Sadashivgnd.’ By tho treachery of the governor,® who 
was hated by 'fipu, on tho 27th of January 178:t, Bcdnnr tho 
capital of Kitunm was taken with little loss. Tipn collected n 
grc.al forco nnd attacked Bodnnr. Captain Ifnlhow-s after n bravo 
defoiico was forced tocapUnlnto on the 30lli April 1783, nnd most of 
the olTicers were made nri-soners. Tipn sent a largo forco to North 
Kdnarn, nnd, by May, Mirjiin nnd the other forts wore retaken. 
Captain Torriano refuted to give up UoiiAvar, nnd against nn nrniy 
of ten thcin.‘>and nten, he nnd his garrison of 713 olHccrs nnd jnen, 
of whom only 103 were EtiroiH-nns, in spite of loes, disease, nnd 
want of .Ofipplio'i, held out till jie.acc was declared in Miircli 1784. 
OF tho 7-iy oJily 238 re.schc*! Bomlwy in April 1784.® After tho 
olo*-e of 1 ho second Mniincwnr (1784) Kiinnra BulTcretl severely from 
the enielty nnd tho exactions of Tipn, who nnspeeting that the native 
Christian population had lie1|)cd tho English, determined to force 
thcin to heonne Mn-'tiltnAns. llo sccroll}* mtinhored them, set 
gnarfls over their villages, nnd on one night had the whole jwpnlntiou 
fioir.od and e.arrfed to Mnianr, 'I’lic men wore rircimici«cd, and men 
women and children were divided into Iwinds nnd di.‘<trihutcd over 
the ctmntr)' tinder the charge of iMtisnlmnns to whom wiw entrusted 
the convert''’ c<Incation in Isltiin. According to Tipn Cu,000, nnd 
nccortliug to llm generally received eMimnfo 30,000 Christians wore 
seired in the whole province of Knnnra. Befure n year wii.s over, 
Iiartlshiiis and the clintigo of cliinatc nre said to Imve rwluced the 
30,000 to 10,000, nnd not 3000 livetl to return to their homea when 
'J'ipij win overthrown in 17!t0.* Besides de.stroylng one of tho 
most u«<*fnl and hardworking cla'>scs in Kilnnni, Prophet Tijni'n 
Imlf-craat' fondness for now MK'Jisnro.s brought ruin on tho Inidcns 
of Kitttar.innd poverty on many of its most skilful hnibandmen.® 
Trade cnnbli d strangerri to pry into the affairs of n state, and ns, 
according to hin gtnrpcl of tnule, exports atrip n country of its host 
pr‘«lneo and iinjwrts sfilln local indnstries, 1’i)m ordered that tho 
trade of liis Kdiiara ports should cease, llo liked blnck poppor 
better than red, for red pepper be believed wns the canso of itcli; 
lift tberefore onlercd that in nil const districts the red pepper vines 
.should be rmted out.® Even tho loss of their imirkels nnd tho lo.ss 
of their pepper vines injured tho Inndhohlcrs loss tlinu 'i'ipu’s 
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> f^mV Inillin h'nvi', 1. JW, Ilfifsih am pivni wilthr Itniiilvar. 

* 1(1’ t’x itvrin', i, ;.’78.1.’7Ii< Sir Tlionwis Muijro'a ItcjtciU, Sl*t Mny ISOO. 

' ‘ Tiisi In iihH On. tlll« «f I'roiilift w l‘tilyhnin>n>r t 111* cuniliKt in otlirr wiiys 
sli'ivirtt •I'l.'n"* of itcniity, * WilIiV Hontli of Itslia, ]I. 207 -208, 
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exactions IHb one rnlo of finance was never to Iwro less revenue 
tlinn Ms father liad. His only way to make up for failures tvos 
by compelling onB sot of landholders to pay for the Bhortcoininga 
of tho Wat. He forced those who hod means, to pay not only 
the rents of Avaste lands but of dead or runaway holders Avhoso 
numbers were yearly increasing.^ Tho effect of this measure was 
the opposite of what was intended. Tho collections fell ton to sixty 
per cent short of the assessment. The land forced on onltivaVora 
ceased to ha saleable, and tbe old class of proprietors disappeared. 

In I 7 CI, the first year of the third Maisnr war (1790-1792), Bn 
the nnion at Dhdnvslr of tho English dotachmont under Captain 
Little and tho Mardtha force under Parashuram Bhan,Sonda seemed 
certain to he overrun.® Perhaps in the hope that tho Marjlthds wo»dd 
respect them more than they would respect tho Sonda chief, on tho 
17th of January 1791, tho Portugnoso obtained from Shivdji, the gou 
of Snvai Imodi Snddshiv, tho formal cession of his rights in the 
Sonda territory which they Irnd saved from HaidaPs clutches in 
1703.“ In 1790 after the fall of Dhdrwfir (April 4th), Parnshuriim 
led his troops to meet the allied or grand army. Ho joined thorn 
at Seriugapatam and marched with them to Bnngalor. On tho 
separation of tho forces for tho rains (July 8th) Parashurdm marcbod 
west with tho object of carrying out the long-cherished Mariithn 
scheme of gaining Sonda and Bednur,' With Captain Littlo's 
detachment ho mtu’chod to Shimoga in North Maisnr, uud, chiefly 
by Captain Little’s military skill, in difSonlt wooded country, 
defeated Tipu’s army and took tbe fort of Shimoga (2nd Jannavy 
1792).® From Shimoga, against the orders of his superiors, lured 
by tW bopo of plunder, ParasliurAm marched north-west tbrougli 
the woods to Haidar-Nagar or Bodnur, which they reached on Iho 
28th of January. They destroyed the town, hut, before tho fort 
was invested, Parashuram hoard that Tipu had detached a strougi, 
force to act against Mm.® Ho at once gave ordovs to rctarfi to 
Soringapatam, ivhero Lord CornwaUis arrived on the 5th of Pebrnnry 
with the combined army of Hari Pant and Sikundar Shdh the son of 
Nizdm Ali. After a siege of oightoen days tho third Maisnr war 
closed (23rd Pebraaiy 1792) with terms most nnfavournblo to Tipn.^ 
By tho end of Marah tho MaiiXthils had started for Poena, but so 
completely bad Parashurdra’s troops laid waste thoir former line of 
march, that daring their return a large part of tho army porishod of 
hunger.® 


> llanro’s Ixstter to Board ot Revenue, Slet May ISOO, 21. 

• llie details ol Captain LittleA. dctaclimcnt wire tho Sth. Captain Little’a, and tin. 
11th Captain Alevander Macdonaid’e, lialtalions ofUntivo Infantry, of 800 Iiayonota 
c.aoh; one comTOuy of Raropcan jind tuo companic ot Kntu e Artiilrty, v ith OV 
Bix-nomidei field pieces, Moor's Kanathe of Captain Little’s Detaclimant. I, 

» (lomparo Descripyao Genii E Histoiica by Amgiioi, III, 21 : Lisbon, 1880 

* Moor’s Ifnrrativo, 72-97. ‘ Details arc given in Mooi’s Nanativc, liil KS. 

® Moor’s Nanativo, 170. ' ' 

r Tipvi had to cede ono-hidf ot his territory, to pay £3,003,000 (Rs. 3 croics niid 
30,000), and to set all prisoners free. Giant Dlls', 401. . 

' Grant Duff, 495. Of Pnra"hnnim’s inv asion of Jlaisur, Baclianau (Myeoie, III. 290) 
writes : Paroahurain Bli.tu'ii {1701-1792) inircb was os usual inarlccd by dcvlutatian, 
lamiuc, and mnrdci. llaidar-Kagar, a ten n of 0000 hunves, uas ontircl} deitroicd, 
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At the close of the fourth Maisnr war (13th February to 4th May 
1799}, after tho capture of Seringapataui and the death of Tipu, 
Sonda and other territories in the western KanUitak were offered to 
tho Peshwa. The offer was accompanied, among other conditionB, 
by tho demand that the Peshwa should employ no Frenchman in his 
service and that differences between the Mardthds and Nizdm Ali 
shonld be submitted to English arbitration. To these terms N&na 
Fadnavis would not agree. Sonda was refused and became 'port of 
the Company’s territories.* On the 1st of June 1799 Lieutenant* 
General Stuart of the Bombay army was directed to take possession 
of Kdmra including Sonda, and the Maisnr Commissioners were 
instructed not to interfere with him in its management.^ In the 
same month Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas Mnnro, was appointed 
Collector of Xandra.^ He was at first nnder the immediate authority 
of Colonel Barry Close, the Besident at Maisnr, bnt, on the 1st of 
Fcbmnry 1800, ho was placed nnder the control and superintendence 
of the Madras Board of Bevenne subject to the general political powers 
of tho Maisur Besident.* Officers commanding troops in Kdnara 
were directed to comply with tho Collector’s requisitions for military 
aid. Munro” fonnd many districts in the occupation of petty chiefs : 
Bilgi was in the possession of a pdligar ; Ankola and Samlshivgad 
were garrisoned by Tipn’s troops ; and tho Bdja of Sonda had entered 
his long abandoned territory and claimed it as his ancient inheritance. 
The followers of the famous Mardtha freebooter Dhundia had burst 
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the handsomest women -wore carried off, and tho rest ravished. Such of tiie men as 
‘ fell into tho MorAthta’ hands WCK killed, and of those who escaped the sword a 
largo proportion perished of hunger. Every eatahle tiling was swept nwny hy those 
whom people in Europo are ploasod to call Uio mild Hindu. Colonm lA'illcs (in Rice’s 
Mysore, I. 315) writing in 1801, thus summarises the oObet of tho Mariitha raids into 
Maisur during tho second half of the oighteonth centn^ : A Muidthn army is the 
most fatal souree of depopulation. OupiUnlo Hnri invauM Maisur in 1760, Ban! 
Vis&ji Pandit in 17C1, Mddhav lUo in 1706, 1767, and 1770, Tryambak Rio in 1771, 
Raghundth Rdo in 1774, and Hari Pant Phndko in 1776 and 1786. I have investigated 
DU the spot and evarained tho traces of the merciless ravages of Farashurdm Bhdn in 
1701 and 1702. Many districts oneo well peopled have not a trace of a human being. 
Of the min it c.-iuscdlacatenant Moor, who iras with Farashnrdm’s army from 1700 to 
17!Q,giics tho following details i OntheirwaysoutJi the route of the army (Narrative, 
52) was marked hy min and devastation. Every village and tow n a os razed with tho 
>cronnd and the road strewed with Imllocks and horses. In ten miles as many 
ucstroyed villages were seen without a soul to toll their names. When (Ditto, 141) wo 
consider tho nun spte.td by such a host of locusts wo arc inclined to think tho curse 
of God could not have fallen on the Egyptians in a more terrible form. Even after 
tiio war was over, on their way north, tho Mardthds oontinned (Ditto, 225) to plunder 
the tow ns and villages on the Imo of march. It was more like tlic beginning of a war 
than tlio beginning of a peace. The orray suffered frightfully from want of emin and 
from w.uit of fodder, xb escape starvation the English continent was forced to 
leave the main army, Before they left rico had risca to three nvo and sue shillings 
tho ponnd (.7, 6, 6 rupees tho sfirr]. Scarcely a sound wos hoard in tlio oneo noisy 
camp. Horses and bullocks were dying oveiywhcro or standing listless and famine- 
stricken with tlioir melancholy mnstors seated beside Idiom (Ditto, 228, 220, 231), 
In spite of tbo misery ho cansod, Farashuntm was, according to Moor (Narrativo, 388), 
a kind m-m and was most respected where ho was most known. Tho Duko of 
IVclllngton (Supplementary Dcspatclics, I. 345) described tho Mardthos in Maisur 
and eastern Kanfira as a curse to human nature. 

> Grant Duff, 645 : Rice’s Mysore, 1. 200, 

*WcllCTley’B Dospatclies, U. 18, 22, ' Gloig’s Life of Mnnro, 68, 87. 

* Letters from Sooy. to Govt, to Captain Mnnro anil to tho Board of Revenue, 
1st Feb, 1800, * Letter to Board of Revenue, Slat May 1600, 2 and 3, 
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from Bednnr into Ktmd^pnr close to the south of Bhatkal.^ Thero 
were pretenders to almost every part of the distidot. Except within 
the limits of the old Sonda state, though too strong for the oiril 
power, these claimants and freebooters wore too contemptible to bo 
made the object of a military expedition, They..found Munro firm, 
and the threat of being treated as rebels forced them to give in. 

The Sonda territory corresponding to the present upland 
sub-divisions of Sirsi, Telldpur, Haliydl, and Snpa did not submit 
without trouble. The chief of Bilgi in the south struggled for a 
time ; but in September had to submit to a detachment of English 
troops.® The MardthAs and Sonda iiTegulars were plundering the 
country and had almost emptied it of people. In the same month 
as Colonel Wellesley's detachments began to pour in both the 
Mardtbds and the Sonda troops bad to withdraw. Bdpuji Sindia, 
the Mardtha commandant of Bhdrwdr, ordered his detachments at 
Haliydl and at Samhrdni, about five miles south of Haliydl, to 
maintain their posts against the British. On the 29th of September 
the Samhrdni garrison of 300 men who had strongly barricaded 
the village were attacked and the village was carried though not 
without loss.® Hearing of the fall of Sambrdni the Haliydl garrison 
abandoned tbeir post and on Colonel Wellesley^s advance Snpa also 
was taken without a struggle. In October as opposition was at an 
end Colonel Wellesley- returned to Maisur leavi^ troops at Snpa, 
at Haliydl, at Mundeod twenty miles east of Xolldpur, and at 
Badnngad fifteen miles north-east of Sirsi.* So completely ruined 
avns the conntjy between Sirsi and Supa that in Colonel Welleslej^a 
opinion the chief of Sonda who had cliiefiy caused the min deserved 
to be treated as the worst of enemies. He and his people had 
plundered and destroyed wherever they had been. To him were 
due the most disastrous and the most numerous scenes of human 
misery that Colonel Wellesley ever had the misfortune to witness. 
It was a matter of indifference in whose hands the government was 
placed. It Was almost literally true that owing to the conduct of the 
Sonda chief and of Alardtha freebooters there was little to govern 
except trees and wild beasts.® By the beginning of October 1799 the 
Company’s rule was firmly established throughout Kdnara.® 
: : ^ 

' Dhnndii* IVigh, n Mi)r.lUia by deesoat, sen'od in liaidor’ii army, but docamped 
to Dhanrir during the invasion of Lord CornsniUis (1790). ' In 1791 ho was induced 
to go to Scnngapatnm, and refusing to embrace Isl&m was forcibly converted and 
tluuBt into prison. He u-na released by British soldiers at 'the capture of Seringapatam 
escaped to the hlardtlia country, collected a large force, committed many depradations' 
and was in ISOO lulled in a cavalry ebargo lod by Colonel Wellesley. (Bice's MvsorA 
and Coorg, I. 297). • Suppl. Desp. I. 3(H, 320. ^ 

” Snppl, Desp. I. 340, 341. • Suppl. Desp. I. 347. ' Supply Desp 1 35S 

« Sir. Hrancis K^ewcome Slaltby. a former Collector of Kdnara, writiW in tho 
Calcutta Boview, XXI. 330, thus summatises Slunro’s work in Kdnara ; ‘ Wlien 
Slunro entered the district, the petty chiefs openly resiated bis anthoriW, and the oroat 
body of the landholdens revived a pmctico with which they hod been familiar mtder 
weaker governments. They organised a pa'sivo resistance, and refused to assemble to 
settle their rents. But they had to deal with a eoldiet and statesman gifted bej-ond 
other men with the power of using sovctily and kindness, each in its proper degree. 
One or two plnndeiing chiefs were hanged, and their bauds dispersed, others were 
pensioned, and tho peaccfnl landholders saw notliiagto encourage farther combinaiiou 
in the man who did not even offer to treat for terms, but caimfr gave them time to 
diaaolFe tli6ir confederations,* 
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Of tho stnto of tlio district ^licn it camo under liis chnrgo in 
1700, Jlunro lins left tlio following account: Witliin tho last forty 
years, except in a few favoured sjrots, land has ceased to bo 
saleable; tbo CTcator part is not only nnsalcablo but waste and 
overgrown witb wood ; the population bas diminisbed by ono-tbird 
and the value of property has buffered a very nincb fjrcator reduction. 
Gersappa and Ankola have only a few beggarly inhabitants, and at 
Honnvar there is not it single bousc.^ 'J'ho north of tho district. 
Lowland or Pnyangbal Sonda was in the snmo state os tbo most 
de«olalo districts farther to tbo south. Upland or Bdingbilt Sonda 
was still worse. It was nearly a complete desert. Tbrongbont its 
whole extent, except a few small openings, it bad not a cnltivntcd 
spot a mile square. The rest of tbo countiy was so overgrown witb 
forest that it could be crossed only wbera roads bad been cleared. 
Jlost of flic villages had thieves in their pay. For four years before 
tho overthrow of Tipn'a power three or four thousand banditti bad 
driven out all tbo Sultitn’s garribons, except those at llaliyiil and 
8adnshivgnd. Tlicy defeated several parties sent against them, 
and, tbongli dispersed by a etrong dotacbmont, several bands of 
liftj’ to a bundri*d men continued to cludo search and commit 
depredations.® In ISOO somo still held out. Robberies and mnrdcrs 
were frequent; no village U’as safe without a guard.® 

In ISOX K/Snnra was visited In* tbo learned and most obserrant 
tr.avoUer Dr. lluebanan, whoso diary, tbo rcsnlt of a residence of 
nlwuf fifteen months, has sitico romainwl flio standard work on 
Mnisnr and Kdnarn. Bnclmuati speaks witb respect of Major 
Munro'b mnuagcmcnt of tbo proviiicc. IIo bad not been so liberal 
in bis grants "to temples ns some officers, bnt this economy did not 
ream to bo nttendod bv bad results. His conduct seemed to Imvc 
g-uined the good opiuion of every honest industrious man under bis 
nathority,* 

Tlio following nccount, summarised from Dr. Bnebannu’s journal,® 
idiows the state of North K^narn in tbo early months of IbOl. In 
thooxlrcmo south tbo Bbntknl valley was excellently cultivated. 
At tbo public expense in tbo fair season damn were mndo to water 
the rice fields. There were many cocoa gardens enclosed witb 
stone sTulls'bctirr than any in South Kitnarn. Between Bhatkiil and 
Sbirdli, five miles (ij 7;<n) to tbo north, tbo country was full of baro 
Intmto bills, seme of wliosc sides were terraced for rice. Beiloru or 
' Baibir nine miles north (.1 /:o») bad beautiful Alexandrine laurel or 
Calophyllum inophyllum trees. The slioro was skirled witb cocoa 
palms and tbo soil of the plain was generally good ; almost tbo wliolo 
wu3 under rice. At Biiilur tbo people in their scattered bouses bud 
suffered mucli from tbo Jlortillilis. UTicro wero not inoro than bait 
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'Jirc-.I.C;. *,Mlinro'*Ufc,l.W. '.Viinro’* I.ifi-, I. V6. 

* lliii.iuti.ui'a Myrore, 111. .Tl, 131, Mniiro ulio wiw Ijti'iI in JlrlUri, was fcatcil in 
Kiinsra, lleliatci] its iiniisrraWf uofnUi Midliill*. IUCvd montliii of rain, niiil Its 
unfri'-ndly drcpitful itrojili". On tin* 7tli of June IMK), ho wrote, ' \V|)cro tliero li«* 
i)<*»n rtvtn j<nr» of nnarcliy ordir con bo r*ti»Mi*lii’d only by Ifjnc inflexible; 
indnlrene* tnav bo Ibouglit of nftenrerd*,' Arbulbm?t’» Life, 1. izxvii, fxxxv. 

» ^fyeorc ntiQ Cannia, HI, IW-r,*, 181>18i,S0]. 
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had gone to ruin. Of its former commerce the only trace was a 
little traffic in salt and catechu. The chief husbandmen ivere 
miserably ignorant Habbu Brdhmans who had alienated much of their 
land to Moi'&thas, Eonkana Brdhmans^ and Eom&rpdiks. Mnnrb had 
lowered the land rateSj bat, as what remained was strictly exacted, 
the revenue had increased. An estate paying £l 12s. (Pagodas 4) of 
revenue could bo mortgaged for £40 (Pagodas 100) and sold for 
£60 (Pagodas 150). The land whieh had fallen to Government was 
charged higher rates than the old estntek The farms varied in size 
from one to five ploughs. The family of the proprietors generally 
worked on the farm, only a few of the rich employed Jiired servants. 
There were no slaves. Men servants were paid £2 8s. id. (Pagodas 
6), or 16s.l^d. (Pagodas 2) a year with a daily meal of rica The 
oxen were small and wretched, and there were few buffaloes.^ 

The north bank of the Ealinadi or Kdmvdr river ■was at first level 
with pretty good soil. Behind this the country rose in hills. There 
was apparently little tillage. Owing to disturbances the ■village of 
Gopichiti, the first stage from Earwdr, had been deserted for twenty 
years. But under the security of Mnnro's authority people had 
begun to settle. During the second stage, though much of the land 
had once been tilled, thero ■was not a house for sixteen miles up the 
north bank of the Kdrwdr river. Eadra, about twenty miles from 
the coast, had once been n place of note ; all that was left were two 
houses with one man and a lad, besides women. All the rest bad 
been swept away by a great sickness which had prevailed for several 
years. The people thought it was the work of some angry spirit j 
in Buchanan's opinion it was probably due to the spread of forest. 
Sixteen miles farther to Airla-Gotma the country ■was still without' 
an inhnbitant'or a trace of tiUnge. But it was not entirely deserted 
ns small villages were hid in the forest.. The people, who had been 
utterly lawless were reduced to order .by Major Munro, and, except 
from tigers, the roads were now safe for a defenceless mnn. The 
country beyond was most ' unhealthy ; for a stranger it ■was 
considered certain death.' 

At the foot and up the Snhyddri ^urs to the south of the 
Edlinadi Buchanan found valleys with rice and plantations of betel 
and cocoa palms.* Further on the pepper hills were miserablv 
neglected. The forests were .very stately j but the climate was 
deadly. The road up the Snhyddris to Entaki •'was badly planned. 
Loaded cattlo could pass, and this the people thought was all that 
could bo required of a road. Above tho top of the Sahyndris;' 
though tho country was level and the soil good, there was no tillage 
except low rice lands and betel garden's. The people .vere Hama 
Bnlhmana, hardworking husbandmen who tilled with their , ora 
hands. Formerly tho country was fall of thieves and gan^s of’ 
scoundrels called sadi sambati. After Major Munro had driven 
most of them out, they went to the Mnrdtha country and thrice 
returned to Ednara in great strength. Bands twenty to thirty' 
strong still occasionally came. When attacks were- expected tho 


^ Buchanan's 'Mysore, III.181>184, 


"Bnchnnnn's Mysore^ Til. 2(U. 
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Rn'ilunnn®, am! etJicr qniot pcopio loft tlirir lionsc**, nntl cvrn tlurtn;' 
ilii' min'* hill thoinsrlvw in the forosti. l’<*<tiU‘nce nnil lionula of 
prov Won* •^ontlp cor.tpatvil with Iliniln Kihliprs, who tortnroil nil 
wh*^ fi'tl into their hnnif.**. In tlie rixlofn iiiilps to Ycll:ipnr tho IrcM 
nnil tiif' .‘‘'••il wore fine. Thn't'-fourths ot the pnnlenp were occnpieil, 
hist from wnsit of enltirntors thrce>ft>nrths of the rice Intitls worn 
wii'U’*, Vi'lhijinr h.iil n hniitlneil hott«(>i«, nnd n fnirly inipplicrl innrfcel . 
Fixtern tniles heymul VrllSpur the c<nmfiy wns uniuhnliilcd. WIn'n 
>laj>'r Mtinru canie to Kilnnm the ».ixtet‘n tnflei frmn Yclliti»nr to 
wa« a continued wnite- Alwnl hnlf wny Mnjor ^Iitnro Imil 
<-.>'-tahli-hi-il ICaray lIo*-o*hf»li n jiii«i'nible hninkt of six hoiiio.®. TIjo 
|’* v'>p}e were Mnrrith/if. Tii,'i'r-'i nnd wihl liiifTalooii were nniiien>tij>, 
hill there were no eJephfint**. I’nrther on the country wni tm«te to 
i>ao(n<it(j»otuio, wl-.erc wi're «-oniP rice tichlH and n h-w hit«>-e- heiimijing- 
to ili<> 'I’lnrhcr of tlso Huit'.a nnihnmn’i. To Somla the comitry «■!« 
Very rt'iiyh nud there wai hltle cnhivnlien, excejit ‘>oinp Iwtel pirdeni 
in Mid KiT*r the <dd waUt, In the ciirht helwecn Fomlrv nnd 

Kin-i, Rnclinnnn 'aw neither nermltivatien, hut it wa.« raid 

tint then' were rillniri c near tho n'ad. In two pbcca he notici'd 
nttdect<-d penj-er p!antation<i. .s’irri wn" n enmll villn^re on n 
t >Ti'.uh'r5jhlt' tli’inrtitjhfttn’ which tnia htiti ttaiiibled by roi>f>erK, 
(iri-at i>aK of the pntden land near Fir«i avn«* anatc. 'I’liin wna due, 
niontr with other tnniblei, to Ttpu's rai*ini» the land.tnx. Major 
Mniiri> had rvdiie<al the n (it to the old rfnndnnl, hnt no new pnrdena 
Jj'id heeti le^'tin n'> the pi-f.ph' expected farther imhilp'inv*. There 
wen* few 'Inve". M'<*t of the liel'l ayorfc waa done citherby llnipr 
Rhihifiarei or hy hin’d lahanrpn*. The Hnipi llriihin.am leifed on 
t)t<*ir iiwn fcwaiid a! every f<inii of labour, bat they never worhed 
f'>r bin*. Tor *0 puir a r inntry tie* watre- win» very hiph. Th«i 
hir.»il ir.rih* rervant*', who were p'lterally vtipaj'ed by the y*'ar and 
who a*,ere nil iiH'ii, reldiMn re«iv<d tneitey in ndv;nic». They pit 
lhre<; Tin-ah* a day in ihi ir iKn«1erV hoii* e, nnd onn; n year a Manhet, 
n handhi-rchirf, and i2 ><•. ■} f (IKiffothm t>) In r.aah, TJie wmnen who 
wi nc hinai hy the day wen* jraidli {niund’i (II e/orr) of rtnii:h rieoaiid 
nlaiut M'h ( j n»,n<i) n day in r.e-h (.'? din/iwof which 'lt*l = I{e. 1), 
A wale ‘in** e rfroical-J pound** (2 cW/) of n>n({h nV*' ri day, and, 
cm-** ft yr.ir (1 blanhet, n haiidkerehief. « piece of rotton clolli, and 
»<,i4it* «'il, lBniarinda,and cap- ieom. J’or hir wwlditip the only monoy 
he ever ''aw, In* Wan pvi ti £0 ?■», lid. Iti) n-i the price of 

hb wife. Am the wife had to h,* hoinrbl ••lie and nil the ehildn'*)) 
h'K-atiio ih" tt(a,*i!er'*t poiperty. A weniaii nhive wiim juid .'Ij pnondR 
'£'('■«) of runjth *if e a day, and oure n year a hlanlti't, a piece of 
I'oiion el'ith, ittnl a j'leiiel. Children nnd old jx-nplo pot dn**>ved 
viituiile fit tho tnfti’ler'e lioioe and Wen* nllowi-d MMiie cl'ithinp 
The oii'!i worked foun runri*'* loruiiret with a rest of tnenly-fom* 
midday, TIc! women rinid at home till eipht in Iho 
in*,rt(in/f cf"d:i»p They then carried tho food into the Jieldi and 
reiii.'titif d worh'inf* with th" men (ill Mintet. Thenr were few or no 
re-'ideiit merehanfs. Kvtno ini*rclmnt*i from hchnv the {sahyddria 
hot!j.’ht i» liitl,! )(''nper, Imt the chief hiiyeia of loeid produce were 
Itfttijipa from llubii. lllidrwar, and the Mardtha doniinimis, who 
were K‘»jd t*j pvo every protceliun nnd t-ncoum^femunt lu Iwadf, 
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These inland traders brought cloth and grain^ and took pepper 
betolnut and cardamoms. Some of the tramng rras done by barter, 
but most by cash payments to local shopkeepers. There was an 
import of iron from Maisnr for local use, and an import and great 
through tralGc in salt from the const to the Maratha territories. 
The climate was considered dongrrous to people not inured to it 
from birth. In the twenty miles between Sirsi and Banavfisi a 
great deal of the country which had formerly been cleared wiis waste. 
Banavasi had ruined walla and about 250 houses. In the oast of 
Sonda, owing to want of people and stock, dry Held tillage was 
much neglected, and the whole of the rice-ground was not cultivated. 
The cattle were larger than in lowland Elnara, but greatly inferior 
to tbo cattle further to the east, from which many plough oxon 
were brought. Buffaloes were more used than oxen. There were 
no sheep, goats, swine, or asses, and veiy few horses. The reTCmio 
was paid in money. The enstom of lending money on the mortgage 
of land'proved that the land-tax was moderate and left enough with 
the cultivator to make the land valuable. A farmer with six ploughs 
was considered rich. Haiga Brahmans never themselves held the 
plough. Hired men receiv^ 8 pounds (4 s/iers) of rough rice worth 
less than l^d. (1 anna). A man slave was given 4 pounds (2 slverx) 
of rough rice a day worth £1 2». a year, a handkerchief, a blanket, 
and a piece of cloth worth 4s. (Rs. 2), about 8s. [Tagoda 1) in money, 
and at harvest six Icandafes of rice worth 14s. Gd. A woman slavo 
received a piece of cloth every year and a meal of dressod victuals on 
any day she worked. 

"When Munro left KSnsra in 1800, the district of which he Lad 
been in charge was divided. The present collectorate of North Kdnara 
together with the Kunddpur sub-division of South Kiinaia was placed 
under Mr. Bead, and the rest under Mr. Bavenshaw. In 1817 tho 
two divisions wore ro-united into one collectorate nndor the Honom*- 
able Mr. Hawis, and remained os one charge till tho transfer of North 
Kfinarn to the Bombay Presidency in 1862. About the beginning of 
1831 thoro wore some riots termed kuts, to suppress which it was 
necessary to call in military aid. The season had been unfavourable 
and the collection of the Government demands was resisted. 
Government were of opinion' that 'the riots were due, not to so 
temporary a cause as failure of crops, but to the state of the assessinBhr 
which was said to boon some estates but a popper-oom, and on others 
oppressively high. Subsequent inquiry' showed that the riots had 
been got up by tho intrigues of some BrAhmana on the Collector’s 
estnbhshmont to throw the district into confusion, bring discredit 
on the administration of Mr. Dickenson, and procure the removal 
of Native Christians from the revenue department. The riots wore 
easily suppressed aud no great injury was done. 

On the night of the 2nd of February 1858 three sons of Phond 
SAvant, a man of position in SAvantvAdi, who, since the disturbances 
of 1844-45 had been under guard in Goa, escaped. They gathered 
a hand of 150 men, plundered tho customs house at the I’ini pass 


‘ Letter to Principal CoUcctora and Magistrates, 130, 8t1i Febraary 183). 
■* Mr. Stokes, Commissioner, to the Board of IteTcnne, IStli January 183.3. 
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abont tbiri^ miles uortb-svest o£ Supa and took a strong position 
on Darsbnnigaddn bill about five mdea north ol Tini, Troops were 
Sent ogainst them and a largo reward was offered for tbeir capture. 
Bttt tbo connti'y was so difficult and so favonrablo for banditti that 
tbo3' remained nt large for nearly two years. In tbo latter part of 
1859 tbo continued pressure of tbo troops greatly reduced the 
strength of the gang. It was finally broken up by Lieutenants 
Giert^cn and Dronner on tbo 5tb of December 1859.* 

On tbo 16tb of April 18C2 tbo district of North Ednara^ with the 
exception of tbo Kunddpnr snb division, for administrative and 
legislative purposes, was transferred to the Presidency of Bombay 
by an order of tbo Secretary of Stato issued tmder Ifitb and 17th 
Victoria cap. 95 section 16.- Tbo princij^l reasons for the transfer 
were that the district was a narrow atrip of torritoiy interposed 
between cotton districts of great importance to the Bombay cotton 
trade and tbo sea, the commercial emporium of which, at least ns 
regarded tbo cotton trade, was Bombay, and that wbilo the cotton 
cultivation and tradb above tbo Sabyddris and tbo coasting tmdo 
below, looked to Bombay as tbeir comraorcinl capital, tbo Public 
Works and other departments of administration in Ndnam looked to 
Madras as tbo 8C.at of tbeir Gorernraont with which tboro was littlo 
commercial connection.* There was much discussion as to what 
oxtont of torritoiy should como under tbo Bombay Presidency. 
Even after tbo proclamation of transfer it was ropresentod that 
Knnddpur sbonld not bo excluded,* as, except those transferred to 
tbo Bombay Govornment, it was tbo only sub-division on tbo Malabdr 
coast in which tbo Kandreso langna^o was spoken. Tbo Secretary 
of Stale declined to alter bis decision.* By Bombay Act III. of 
18G3, from tbo date of transfer, the territory was declared subjeotto 
tbo nets and regulations of tbo Bombay Prosidoncy. 
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* Stole?’ Bcleaum. 92-03. 

* Political, ID, 2Stii February 18C2, and Proelomatioiui ot IGth April 18C2. 
’ Qovemment o{ India, 2310, 24tU Sccombcr 1661. 

* liombiy Qarcrnniont to Secretary of Stato, 0, 12thMay I6C2, 

‘ Political, 23, SOtb June 1862, 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION,* 

CoiOKEL Wilks, "who tmito nbont 1810, in discussing tlio naturd 
of landed property in India remarks : ® ‘ In India, as in Europe, tlio 
conquerors and tue conquered, successively impelling and impelled, 
rolled forvrard wave after wave in a soutliern direction, and wlioovoi' 
■will attentively examine the structure and the geography of "that , 
portion of India usually called the Southern Peninsula may infer 
a priori that the countries below the GhJlts, separated by a bariior 
scarcely penetrable from the central regions, and forbidding approach 
by a burning climate always formidable to tho natives 6f tbo north, 
■will have boon the last visited by those invaders, and will have 
retained a larger portion of their primitivo institutions.' Ho 
thereupon instances Kitnara as a district ‘ which has preserved a 
larger portion of its ancient institutions andjjistorical records than 
any other region of India,’ and gives on account of its early rovonne 
history. It must hoAvover be remembered that only that portion of 
the district now known as North Kfinara which lies south of the 
Gangivali and between the Sahyodris and tbo sea was included in 
tho old province of Hdnara. The rest was at various times subject 
to various dynasties. During tho first half of the eighteenth 
century it formed the dominions of tho chief of Sondo, and at the 
time of the assumption of the district by the Company’s Government 
was distinguished as Sonda. Sonda Payen Ghat or that portion of 
the district below tho Sahy.idris which is north of tbo Gangdvali 
river, corresponds in its p^sical features with H&nai’a proper, hnt, 
like the Sonda Bala Ghsit or uplands, it was 'O frontier country 
bordering on the territories of several different powers, and conse- 
quently the scone of constant strife and iusuneotion, and tho 
inhabitants were accustomed to plunder and bo plundered. Tho 
consoquenco is that Sonda has lost all traces of its primitivo iustitn- 
tions almost ns complotoly as Eiiunra has retained them. Even 
accounts relating to tbo time immediately prior to the accession 
of British rule could hardly be procured, tlie acconntants and other 
village officers having conspired to withhold thorn Avhou, after tho 
fall of Seringapatam, it became known that Major Mnnro Avas 
marching northAA’ards,® and tho Collectors undor tho Madras Govern- 
ment frequently A-epresented that they were unable to obtain any 
trustworthy data on which a satisfactory settlement of the land 
revonno could bo effected. 


* Contributed liy Mr. J. Monteath, C.S. • South of Indift,T.160,ldl. 

* The Honouraluc Mr. Uatris to Bond ol ItoA enue,. 14th Juno 1821.^ 
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Tbo facts relating to the InndroTcnueof'what wore the territories 
of the Etlja of Sonda before their conquest by Haidar Ali in 1763 
may bo stated in a fow words/ It is mentioned in land grants or 
saiiads, that a survey, which was probably only an estimate of area 
from inspection, was made in tlio second century, bnt it is not 
known what the old nsscssmont was. Something corresponding to 
tho system of Todar Alai, which was introduced in the Deccan by 
Shith Jab.-in (1G27-16.‘>7) appears to have boon introduced into 
Ankola and some places ahovo tho Sahyddris by tho Adil Shdh 
dynasty of Bijdpur, probably between about 1570 and 1670.* Tho 
principal feature of that system was the periodical rcadinstment, 
with regard to tho Jluotuations in tho value of money, of tho money 
commutation for tho fisod share of tho 'produce. From certain 
ncconnts Air. Harris inferred that in the time of tho Adil Sbdh 
djTiastj’ there was a quinquennial scrutiny called refi/ta jhatUi or ‘ 
assessment scrutiny which appears to havo bcou of tho same nature 
ns Todar Alai's system of readjustment, with the additional object 
of detecting frauds committed by tbe Tillage accountants.^ The 
osscssment of tlic Adil Sbdh dynasty was regarded ns the standard 
assessment, rel'ha or shut, and sahsequent levies were called extras 
or shamil. It is not possible to ascertain what proportion tho assess* 
jnent boro to tho gross produce, but tho counhy scUms to have enjoyed 
little prosperity for several couturios before its occupation by tbo 
Company. According to Mum-o its doclino seems to have begun 
under tbo Mubammadan princes of Bijdpur, and to have continued 
under its own cbiofs wbo were sncoossivoly tributaries to tbo Bijdpur 
Sultdus and tho Aloghal Emperors, and who besides tho payment of 
their tribiito or peaJAkan, wero compollcd to satisfy tho rapacity of 
tho nobles by heavy exactions from their subjects.® To moke good 
tlic'lribiitc an oxtr.a assessment of tliirty per cout on all gardens, 
and 2i to 12i per cent on all rico iiclds, was imposed, and appears 
in tho accounts ns cess or patti under tho head of shamil or o-xtra.* 
Ankola was subject to the Alardthas for oiovon yeais, but they do 
not scorn to have bad a vety firm grasp ot it and there is no ovidonco 
that Shivdji’s rovonuc bystom was introduced.® Haidar and Tipn 
Appear to have treated Sonda and Kdnara alike, and tho account 
of the revenue system of tho two divisions from their time need not 
be wiitton scpar.itoly. Tho only point roquiring mention is that, 
according to Air. Harris,® in some parts of Sonda tho assessment 
was levied in kiud ns latoas 1770; that it amounted to twO'thirds of 
tho gross produce; and that tho settlement was made by rillngos and 
village-groups or mdgaiiis, the boadmen and accountants being left 
to divide tho total nsscssmont among tbo nndor-ronters as they 
pleased. All land was hold to belong to tbo Govorument. It is said 
that gardens wore considered private property, but it appears that 
only tbo trees belonged to tbo oirnor; tbo properly of the soil was 
vested in tho Govenimont.® 


• Jfanrd’g Eeport, 31st Jtoy 1800. * Iicttor of Mr. Hnrris, 14tli Juno 1821. 

® Report, .list Jlny 1600. ♦ Munto’s Report, 31st Mny 1800. 

' I'lye^s RaSt lii(Ii% .mil I’creia. 146. 

* lilttcr to Board of Roicnnc, lltli Juno 1821. ^ Munro’s Ropoit, Slst May 1800. 
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The revenue history o£ Kdnarn proper has been traced by Sir T. 
Munro and others from very early times. Sir T. Munro derived his 
information from ancient title-deeds or samds and accounts written . 
in black hooks or village registers,^ He had great faith in these black 
hooks, but almost all have boon lost, and those which remain are not 
easily deciphered. One-sixth of the crop is said tohave been the shave 
exacted by Government from time immemorial,® till, in' a.d. 1262, a 
prince of the Pandyan race whose capital was at Madhura, conquered 
the country.® Before his time the sixth was paid in rough grain, 
but he required it to bo delivered free from the husk, and thcroby 
increased the revenue by ten per cent. This system continued till 
A.n. 1336 when the country came imder the Vijayanagar dynasty. 
Harihar-Bdi, the first prince of that dynasty, made a now assessment 
, on the principles laid down in the sacred books, which suppose the 
* produce to he to the seed as twelve to one, and which prescribe 
the proportions into which the produce is to bo divided between 
the sovereign, the landlord, and the cultivator. Colonel Wilks thus 
describes the manner of distribution : ^ ' Thirty is the whole 
number on which the distribution is made, of which it is calculated 
that fifteen or one-half is consumed in the expenses of agriculture 
and in the maintenance of the farmer’s family. The distribution of 
the remaining fifteen stands thus ; To the sovereign one-sixth of the 
gross produce or five parts, to the BrAhmans one-twentieth or ono 
and a half parts, and to the gods ono-thii‘tieth or one part. This left 
to the proprietor one-quarter or parts.’ The sovereign distributed 
tbe share payable to the BrAhmans and the gods. Munro states that 
the share actually allowed was little more than one out of the thirty 
instead of two and a half, the curtailment being rondo on tho ginund 
that the BrAhmans held lands which were not accounted for. Before 
the conquest by tho Vijayanognr dynasty the revenue was collected 
sometimes in money and sometimes in kind, but Harihar-EAi’s 
minister made rales for the conversion of tho grain payment to a 
money payment. The average assessment paid by holders was £20 
[Pagodas 60) but some paid as much as £2000 [Pagodas 5000). 

Haiihar-RAi’s system remained unaltered till 1018, when an 


’ Those black books aro the Tinaec registers. Tliey are three to four inches thick. 
Tho leaves nro a sort of coarse cloth of the substance of postc-bonrd, and clyccl black. 
They are written with a sort of slate pencil, which docs not rah thongh it will wash 
out Mr. StewATt, 114G of 18GG. 

»From the remotest times of which thoro is any record till near tho middle of 
tho fourteenth centurj' all land was assessed in rice ata qnantity cqtial to the ounntity 
of paddy sown, that IS a field which required ten Waiidis of paddy to sowbaidtoh 
Ziinsffw of ncc to tie jirWr. Tho measure then in use w.-iJ calfed a 7,uUi which 
contained forty Aams of eighty rupees weight ; a hum was thereforo equal ti three 
thousand and two hundred rupees weight. The rent of three such /laWie of land was 
three AiiHisof nee, or oncghflltjmgoda of the same valuens the BaliSduri or Haielai ’sXm 
now IS. The revenue was SOTetimes colleotcd in kind, somcHmes in money, at tho 
discretion of tho goverament, and rmbably as the state of prices rendered tho one or 
advantageous. Sir T. Munro to the Board of Heveuoc, Slat May 

» Wilks’ South of India, I. 162 ; Munro, Slat May 1800. tVhere these authorities 
differ, as they do on some minor matters. Colonel Wilks, who wrote later and had 
rj? Mackenzie Manuscripts aud other papers, is followed. 

« ilk»* South of ladia, 1. 153. » i » 
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additional assessment of fifty per cent was imposed by one of tbe 
Bodnur princes. In 16G0 a tax was pat on cocoannts and other 
fruits wuicb before had paid nothing exolnsive of the land-rent. 
The Yijnyanagar assessment, with these additions, was considered 
tho standard rent or rekha of all lands cultivated or waste. This 
assessment is also called shist, and as snob is distinguished in the 
accounts. According to the above calcnlations what was levied by 
Government would amount to one-third of the gross prodnee; 
but it was taken only at a rough estimate of the seed sown and was 
considered light. The people are represented as happy and prosper- 
ous under it, there were no outstanding balances and land was 
saleable at eight to ten and sometimes at twenty-five to thirty years’ 
purchase.^ 

Until tho end of tho Bednnrrule cesses were constantly imposed, 
being fixed at a pei-centage of the standard assessment. In 1763 
when Haidar got possession of tho country ho ordered an investiga- 
tion of every source of revenue with the view of augmenting it as 
much as ho could.- The additions made by him and by Tipn were 
'numerous ; but they could not all be collected. Some indeed were 

2 ostod by the' officers with tho 'view of involving the accounts in 
ision^ so that they might have an opportunity of embezzling 
'with more safety. The whole administraMon of Haidar and Tipu 
is described as a series of attempts to discover how much assessment 
the province could bear. The result of this system ivns that popula- 
tion was diminished by one-third;- tho anoient proprietors were 
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' IVhatovor proportion tlio asscBsmcnt might have Imrno to tlio gross produce in 
1763, at tho'tinio of tho coiuinest of Kdnara by Haidar, it still seems to bavo been 
sutiicicntly moderate to bavo enabled tbe country, if not to extend its cultivation, 
at le.-ut to preserve it in tbe same ilonrisbing state in wbicb it bad been is earlier 
times. Where districts were in a decline it was not aiuscd by tho land-rout but bad 
liecn tbo consciicncc of tho diminution of thoir population duriiig the frequent 
revolts of tbeir numerous potty chiefs or pdlijdrs, or it bad been occasioned by 
tempamry acts of oppression, for the rdjis of Bednur, though they adhered to tbe 
principle of n fixed land-rent, frequently permitted thoir favourites and dependants, 
'when placed in the management of distriota, to turn many of tho principal inhabitants 
by the exaction of exorbitant fines under various pretences. From tlioso and other 
causes, in many parts of the country there wore tracts of -wiiato land which paid no 
rent and wbicu could not bo sold; but tho lanils which wore occupied could, for 
•tlic most part, bo sold at tho rate of ono to eight or ton years’ punohaso of tho Govom- 
ment rent. Under the Bednur princes some fields wore sold at os high as twenty- 
five and thirty ycars’jpurehase ; therefore tlie outstanding balances which afterwords 
were so common in Kdnara svorc almost unknown. It was thought nnncoossnry 
to keep annual details of tlio state of cultivation. It svos never inquired what 
portion of Ws estate a landlord cultivated or left ivnsto. It wos expected that, in 
svhatovcr state tlioy were, ho was to pay tho wholo rent._ When, oq- svos sometimes 
tlio ease, ho failed to pay, oven whore it could bo done, it was not usual to sell tho 
whole or i>art of his estato to make good tho dofidonoy. This ■was looked upon ns n 
harsh measure, and svas seldom resorted to. Tlio usual custom was to grant him 
timo, to assist him uritli a loan of monoy, or to remit tho debt. Tho village or 
district ivas scarcely over assessed for individual failnrcs. On tho whole, thorovenuo 
was then easily realised and when there were at times ontstonding balances they 
seem to imvo proceeded rather from mismanagement than from tho operation of tho 
land-rent. Sir T. Munro, 31at May 1800. 

- Within tho forty years ending 1800 tho population of tho oountryhad been lessened 
by one- third and there was little doubt that its prosporityliad suffered a, groator redno- 
turn. Gersappa and Aiikola, forinorly flourishing places, contained (1800) only a few 
beggarly inli.auitants. nomWar, Once the second town in trade after Mangolor, had not 
a single house, nnd Mangulor itself was greatly decayed. It inay bo soid 'that this 
cti.vigc was brought about by the invasion of Haidar, by the four wars which hap* 
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extingnislied j and land had to ho forced on the cultivators, those who , 
■were present being obliged to cultivate the lands of those who had 
absconded. Generally fcho people oonld' not pay either tho rent of 
their own or of the defaulters' lands and not more than halt tho 
nominal demand could be collected. jPew wonld avow tho extent of 
thoir estates, and freqnontly a portion was held in tho name of an 
opident relative, a revenue servant, or a temple. Only lands within 
a few miles of the sea were saleable. 

Tho additional cesses imposed by the later Bodnar princes and 
by the Maisur rulers were called .s?id?ni7, or. extra, and were stiginn- 
tisod as imposts or finea Tho assessment of 1660 was alone 
regarded as land-rent.* . 

Major Munro naturally disapproved of the course followed by 
Haidar and Tipu which had impoverished the people and rendered 
the country almost a desert. Still ho did not deem himself at liberty 


pencil alneo ttal event, ty Tipu liimeelf destroying many of tho piineipal towns 
upon tho coast and forcing tliciuhnhitants to remove to Jumalahnd and other nnlicalthy 
situations near the hilla uy his scizinc in one night all tho Christian men women 
and children and oending them to tho number of sixty thousand into captivity to 
Maisar for not ooe-tentu of them ever rotatned,.b;r the probibitioii of foioign, 
trade, and by tho general corruption of bis govommont in all its departments. Tlieso 
circnmstiinees certainly accelerated the change, hnt, all tahon together, probably 
did not contribute so mneh to the change as the octraordinaiy angincntiition of tlio 
land-rent Sir T. Hnnro, Slot Hay 1800. 

* The increase of land-rent was divided iato extra assessments and non’ heads of 
revenne, because it w.as the extra assessments alone that added to the burthen of tho 
kodholdcn and exhibited tho excess of the modem over the ancient nsscssmout 
of tho same lands. At tho accession of British power this annual assessment was 
still written, not only in all general accounts, but In tho aceonnts of every landholder. 

It was alone considered os the dno of Government ; nil ouhsequent additions wero 
considered os oppressive exactions. They were not edied rent, hot were stigmatised 
sritli the names of eJiaulh, imposts, and fines, and distinguished by the names of the 
minister who fint levied them. They were always opposed by the pcoxilo. Sir T. 
Mnuro, Slst Hay 1600. ~ - 

In addition to tho sfiistor Bijilpnr standard rental, tho cbiof cesses which wero in 
forco nt the close of Bednnr mlo wero: The pupdi or extra assessment of 1711. 
This was imposed hy the wife of therdjo, who was regent daring the madness of her 
hnshond on the occasion of the mariiago of her son Bosmppa Ndik ; it was at 
the_ rote of one-sixtecoth of the iiist or standard rental, and fora fewycorsivas ^ 
levied os a special payment or nerah, but soon came to' be considered part of ' 
the regular assessment. The eess or jxiffi of ITlSwas imposed by ,tho chief, of, 
Sonda for the pntnose of discharging .the Hoghal tribute; it was at tho rota of 
thirty per cent on nil gardens, and 2J to 12J per cent on nil rice fields. The chatar or - 
extra assessment of 17S0, was imposed in hen of interest poid to tho bankers who 
advanced the yearly instidmenta. . In Bednur fifty per cent find always been paid by • ' 
the middle of October, but only 124 per cent in Aduara. Tho rAja wished to rcgnlato 
tholulnnro iustolments in tho samow-oy as in Bednur; but ns from tho lateness of their * 
harvest tho uhahitonts wero unable to comply, it waa agreed that he should borrow 
the money, and that they should pay him as interest a half anna or ono-tliirty- 
second part additional on the standard rent. Tho extra cess of Bosvappa NAik ' 
was levied in 1723 at tho rate of one-tenth of on anna, or n hundred and sixtieth 
part of the standard rent, in order to creot tUuUtri and feed pilgrims. The addition 
of 1758 was made by tlie rdni to discharge the arrears of . the SfarAtha tribute. ■ Ilioy' ‘ 
had nccnmulated to so great a'snm that she pretended she conid not pay thom 
without a levy from tho lohabitants onnnl to ono year’s rent. To this demand tho 
people refnsed to_ submit, and when she attempted to forco compliance they rose In 
a body ou the officials. The matter was at last settled by their consenting to pay fifty 
per cent in four yoors at the rate of 12 J per cent each year. In the fifth y'car, when it ■ 
WTO to have been remitted, Haidar ordered this levy to be made permanent, Sir T. 
Mnnto to the Bo.vd of Bevenne, dth May 18W. 
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to tlcpart ^{floly from ^vlmt ho' found cnlnblislicd. lie conbidcrod 
himself merely a Collector, and made no further reductions than 
such ns were nhsolutoly nccc«sary to onauro tho collection of tho 
revenue, It'avinp it to tho Board to grant any further reduction they 
deemed proper.* As the land Imd never been siirvoycd, and ns fields 
were so nii.xcd and divided Hint hnwllj- any ono hut tho owner knew 
their limits, Sir T. Aluiiro thought it was impossible to judge of tho 
rate of assessment without a survey. He accordingly started a survey 
in B.arkur, which was to bo stopjicd or continued as tho Board 
thonglit tit. It doc.s not appear to have been carried on, and nil 
trace of it ha.'i hcen lost. In Jfnjor Afnnro’s opinion, tho Bcdnnr 
as.-ff-ssincat was ns high as was consistent with leaving tho land any 
sale value j hnt as Government had determined to introduco n per- 
manent settlement nud to nixilisli road customs and dntir.s on grain, 
ho did tiot think so great nhatcmcnts were required. For llonilvar 
apd Ankoln, which in his opinion were in a tnoro dc.^olatc slate than 
other imrts of the district , he proimscd tho Bednur O'sso.'-.smcnt. For 
the rest he proposed the Bednur assessment with twenty-live or thirty 
per cent of llnidar’s nddifiou-s. 

'file Boaril of Beveniio wore not prepared to ontor into a 
con.sidcnition of Major Miinro’a suggestions for reducing tho nssoss- 
iiicnl In tho proportion ho iwintcd out ; hut tho Governor in Council, 
being of opinion that tho temporary assessment of tho district should 
he In proiKirtion to Its productive powers, authorised tho sottlonicnt 
for tho yc.ir to be as pro|ios.cd by Miijor 3f nnro. At tho sumo time 
if was laid down that tho sacrifice should be bonded Tomiwraty 
Or/ituihus' llcmhsiott. It was also sfated (hnt the standanl proposed 
bv AIttjor Altinro did not appear nn ndequnto rcvciiuo for Kiinara 
su'tb reference to Hio stnudanl assessment j and it was observed 
until iiarticular stitiKfnclion that the proprietary right in tho huuls 
of Kiinnra had been derived from so remuto a period, and that 
* fbe existing knnwlcdgo and estimation of tbo valuo of tlio.so rights 
among the diucondants of tbo original proprietors imlicnlcd tbo 
easy iuc.sn.s of introducing a pcrninnont system of rovcmio and 
judicature.’ 

Alfenvards Major Afiinro stated Hint bo bad proposed groalor 
reductions tbnn bo olbenvisc would liavo dono umier the idea tbiit 
a pornmneut settlement was nbont to Im introduced, and that sinco 
lio hixt nrotc bo bad been led to judge inoro fnvoimibly of Kfinnrn, 
and would not propose so grcsil reductions.* Tho landlord’s rout was 
pfleimr abovo tlmn below fifty per cent of tbo not produce, nud 
ranged from liftcen to eighty per cent. lie saw llint williout a 
survey or n register of tho rent and prodneo of lilignicd c.sliiles it 
woiiid not bo possiblo to ascertain tho capability of tbo lands, and 
that, tbo standard m'sessment wii-s uueqnai, and that tbo Bcconiils 
bad boon falsified. Ho jiointed out what bo deemed sliould bo tbo 
jjiusisofa pormnuont scttleincul, showing Hint largo proprietors 
v/crc iinknojvn in the district, nud that sumll jiropnctors were ns 
likely to piy regularly. He proposed a roiuksion of 2h por cent,' 
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and that other reductions should hfe defon*ed till a permanent system 
■was established ; he remarked that many of the villages in Bilgi 
and Ankola and all in Sonda were in so desolate a condition that a 
permanent settlement of them would be made under groat dis- 
advantages, and recommended that it should be deferred for at least 
five years.^ Afterwards,® in a letter id which, at the reqncst of tho 
Board ofEevenne, hestated his "views to the Collectors who succeeded 
him. Major Mnnro recommended caution in imposing a now assess- 
ment on lands which already paid the Bednnr assessment and half of 
Haidar’s additions, and thought that no more should bo levied from'' 
any which paid the Bednnr assessment and three-quarters of Haidar’s 
additions. Both the Board of Revenue and Government approved of 
this advice.® 

In the annual reports of the settlement for the next ten years tho 
resources of tho district and the condition of tho people wore 
represented as improving.* Subsequently disturbances begun, and 
Mr. Bead, after attributing them to various causes, at length 
declared that more revenue was drawn from the country than it was 
able to bear. Ho was called upon for a. more particular report, and 
stated® that the largest proportion of lands was rated at more than 
the regular assessment or mist and three-quarters of tho extras or 
shamil, and that none were rated so low as the regular assessment 
or shut only. The reason of this was that, owing to tho decline of. 
agriculture, it was necessary to make np by an increase to low-rated 
lands the rents of lands which had been allowed to fall waste. Ho 
gave it ns his opinion that the Govomment share should not exceed 
one-third of the gross produce, and showed grounds for believing 
that throughout lower Kdnara Government were di’awing thirty to 
fifty per cent of the gross produce, besides Various cesses. This 
excessive demand, in Mr. Bead's opinion, was tho cause of tho 
decline of agriculture. He afterwards expressed similar but more 
decided views.® He stated that thirty per cent of tho gross produce 
was the utmost that should be demanded born, estates below the 
SahyMrisj he pointed out the necesrity of ascertaining the gross 
produce ; and showed that the original and extra assessment were 
grossly unequal and were no guide in equalising the Government 
demand. As the share of the state was more than one-third of the 
gposs produce, ho recommended a not reduction of seven per cent 
below the hills and of font per cent above them. 

Mr. Bead was succeeded by the Honourable T. Bjarris, Tho 
Secretary of the Board of Revenue forwarded Mr. Harris a copy of 
a minute not then recorded, asking for any explanation which 
Mr. Harris or Colonel Mnnro who was then in the district might 


> Mnnro often npplieB tho name Sonda to the tenitoxv above tho SahvAdris aniv 
Bilgi n-aaformerlv a petty chiefehip under a pdf'adr, ^ 

• Letter to CoUectorB, 9th December 1800. On the transfer of Major Munro tho 

district - 0:08 divided into two charges, tho northern division, corresponding to 
tho present district of Iforth K&nsra, with the sab-division of EundApur, being put 
under Mr. Bead ; the soatfacm nnder Mr. Bavsnshaw. ^ 

’ Board’s I«ttOT, 22ad July 1801 ; Government Letter, 15th Angnst 1801. 

* yard's Frocc^ings, 16th September 1831, paragraph 17. 

’ Letter to Board, 1st January 1814.' • Letter, 19th Jananty 1814, 
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think ncco5«nryj to onnhlo tho Board finally to tho maximnm Chapter Till, 
rate ofas'io.'ssnioatfor Knnarn.^ Tlio mionto traced tho history of hand 
rovcmio administration in Kiinara ; it stotod that tho rosnlt of Colonol Administration. 
Mniiro’s moderation in fixing tho maximum Grorernment domand Company 

nt tho standard asscssraout or rc?:?tn, together svith thrcc^quartors 
, of tho extra cess or shdmil, was a gonornl improromonh Tho ish-ts^J 
snhseqncnt decline was attributed to tho attempt to make np by n 
small increase on low rated lands tho rent of other land which bad 
passed out of tillage and to tho attempt to lory tho full amount of 
Haidar’s additions. 


On this minute Colonel Mnnro remarked that it was from tho 
gradnal cnltiration of escheated estates that ho expected tho land- 
rent of 1799-ISOO to be kept np, and that there conld bo no con- 
siderable iucrc.'iso of tillage unless tho ossos.smcnt of tho neighbouring 
estates in coltiration was kept below Haidar's assessment. Ho 
adlicrad to his opinion that reductions were necessary. Tho land- 
tax need not always ho maintained at the same amount ; a modorato 
nsso'ismont shonld bo adopted for each district, and no estates should 
p.iy more. Ho added that Kdnara was moro able to pay tho assess- 
ment than when it c.ainc under British rule. 

Xfr. Harris* stated that tho total assessment or brrh entered in 
tho s'illago papers or paltat was regarded ns tho limit of tho Gos'om- 
ment demand. At the same time ho showwl that oven in respect 
of tho 8tand.ird nssossmout or nhial somo landholdeas wore assessed 
twenty iwr cent higher than their neighbours, I’ho inequality was 
the result of corruption under native governments, and was so 
glaring that the system was one moss of- oppression. His prede- 
cessors tried to correct it by tlio individual .settlement of tho rent 
on each man’s est.ato, and bo Itiinsolf w.is guided by tho prodnetivo 
^wers of the land in confirming or decreasing the total asscssmont. 
Jlo did not limit (ho domaiid to (ho original asscssmont togothcr 
with three-quarters of tho extras, because, ns ho showed, hundreds 
wore aosessed beyond that by Colonel Mutiro in his first Bcttlcmcnt 
and continued to pay tho higher amount. 

On this tho Board remarked that their object was not to equalise 
but to limit the Government demand.* Inequality, they said, is tho 
result of diffcrctit degrees of industry and good nmungemont, and an 
alteration of assessment would only proJiico nltorntion in tho value of 
land and a want of coiifidcnco in that sjiccies of property to which tho 
])coplo were nttnclicd. Tiioy were of opinion that tho bast universal 
ntandard of greatest demand would bo llioavomgo colloolions realised 
from each estate since the province hndcomo nnder the British Govorn- 
monl, find dc.sircd that, nubjcct to tho confirmation of Government, 
3tfr, Harris’ settlement for tho current year should bo founded on 
tJiat Imsis. On a roforonco from Mr. Harris rpspcoling certain oases 
. in which tho Board’s principle would not work ns it was intondod, . 
lliQ Bo.srd' issued further inslrnctious, again declaring that their 
object wtts to fix on each cstalo a modorato lifnil to tho public 


' Uttdf, 2fltli April 1817. * I/cttor, 27th Aug. I81T. *UiUT, 12tli Dee. 1617. 
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Bssessment.* Mr. Harris afterwards asked if tie average collootione 
on estates wiici iadieen assessed above Colonel Mnnro’s marimum 
shonld be the limit for them, and tie Board repiod that it should.* 
The instmotions wiioi tie Board bad given to Mr. Harris wero 
referred to Government for final orders and were approved and 
directed to be cai'ried out in future settlements.® 

Mr. Harris^ reported the settlement for 1819-20 on tie principle 
of tie average of past collections in all sub-divisions except Ankola 
and Sonda. It was not at first intended to exclude these districts 
from tie new settlement, bat it was fonnd impossible to carry it out 
tirougi tie whole district in one year.® At tie same time it was 
stated that when settled by Major Munro, Sonda was almost a desert, 
and that in Aniola and Sonda tie settlement would not niford tie relief 
to over-assessed estates wiici was expected. Tie Boai'd authorised 
Mr.Harristo settle Aniolaand Sonda on tie old principle for 1819-20; 
but expressed tie hope that tie new principle would be introduced 
in tie next year.® This hope was not realised, as Mr. Harris was 
able to assign good grounds for not complying with tie Board’s 
directions. The absence of any accounts or trustworthy information 
regarding tie territories wiici tie Baja of Sonda mled has already 
been mentioned. Under these ciroumstanees Major Munro had 
arrangod tie assessment according to tie actual condition of tlio 
country. Tie standard assessment or rekha berk was adopted as 
an account to look up to, but tbe settlement was not made noon it. 
In fixing tbe annual demand no regard was paid to the actual area 
in oultivation or to tbe quantity of seed smvn. Fresh lands had 
been brought into cultivation solely on the authority of tie 
interested accountant. In 1801 Mr. Read began an inquiry into tie 
gross produco of a few estates in Bilgi and Banavdsi, hut tho 
settlement with individual landholders was not beghn till 1806. 
Tie settlement was then based on estimates framed by Corrupt and 
interested village accountants. Owing to their protended ignorance 
and the want of trustworthy accounts tie settlement could not 
be made with each occupant^ only with the principal landholders. 
For this reason tie inequalities in tie assessment exceeded anything 
known in South Kdnarn. 

The only remedy wiioi Mr. Harris could suggest wns a survey. 
It would, he thought, lighten tie assessment on many individuals, 
and yet would increase 9ie total assessment by one-quarter. 

In 1822, Mr. Harris began an experimental survey in tie Badangad 
viUnge-group now in Sirsi, and promised to furnish theBoard with tho 
results. He afterwards explained in detail the principle on which 
ho had proceeded.* Tho surrey was called an inspection or paltdni, 
which was said to be tho form best suited to tho usage of the 


• Letter, 12th Dcccmhcr 1817 ; Letter, 2iHh Dccemhcr 1817. 

* Letter, 19th September 1819 ; letter, let .September 1819. 

’ Proceediura of Beard, JSth September 1831, uaT,a. 42. 

‘Letter to B<KiTd, CadAngnat 1820; from Sir. Harria to Mr. Camemo, B7tli 
December 1819. * Mr I'ame to Boanl, SOth Dec. 1819. 

‘ Proceedings, eSth Dec 1820. • Letter to Board, 27tti May 1822. 
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countiy.^ The Gbyemment assessment was taken at one-third the 
gross produce, and the increased rerenne was said to be mostly 
deriyed from land under cultiyation which was before unknown to 
be, cultivated. .The survey showed that in that part of the district 
the sMst or standard was a certain space of land rec[airing q certain 
'quantity of seed, and the extras or shdmils were found to exist 
only in a delusive form in the accounts. The greatest inequalities 
and irregularities in the former assessments were brought to light. 
These the survey removed, and at the same time yielded a permanent 
increase to the revenue. Mr. Harris urged the extension of the 
survey on the same principle throughont Snpa and Sonda, and 
forwarded a statement of the establishment he proposed for the 
purpose.^ The assessment founded on the survey in Badangad was 
next year repotted to have been realized without difficulty. The 
Collector was cautioned to be careful that the demand was moderate.^ 
At the same time he was authorised to entertain an establishment 
to enable him to survey and assess the whole of the Ankola and the 
upland sub-divisions on the same principles. 

In 1825 the survey and re-assessment of four other village groups 
in the upland sub-divisions were completed by Mr. Cameron,^ and, 
except a few groups, the measuring of Ankola and of Supa and 
Sonda was completed by Mr. Cotton.^ But doubts began to be felt 
of tho propriety of taking one-third of the gross produce on all lands 
alike. Mr. Cotton'’ represented to Mr. Babington, and Mr. Babinglon 
represented to the Board of Bevenue, that to take the same shore of 
the gross produce iroin all left different husbandmen very different 
profits,' and tended to make them throw up inferior lands. In 
Ankola and in the villages on the Mar&tba frontier an assessment 
on that principle might be realized. It was doubtful if it could be 
realized in the interior garden lands. These were much more costly 
to work, and besides 'the cost of working them paid a duty of thirty 
per cent on their produce. Mr. Babinglon thought that gardens 
should not be assessed at more than one-fourth or one-fifth of their 
gross produce. In Ankola fraudulent occupation and transfers were 
common j an attempt to equalize the assessment was more required 
and less objectionable. But Mr. Babington was of opinion that in the 


' The Collcctpr first; classed the village lands under rice and garden. The rice lands 
wore divided into thrae aorta, tho first nnder reservoirs, were hable to be overflowed 
and have the crops destroyed, but to ooiintorbalance this thpy had the advantage o£ 
hoing convertible every second year into sugarcane pl.-mtations ; the second sort 
lay above tho level of tho reservoir and was watered from it ; Md the cultivation of 
the third which was still/higher depended on the usual fall of rwn, and W.W considered 
the surest crop. The plots of land were measured, and ono-third of the gross produce, 
ascertained by reaping and measurement and converted into money at moderate 
rates, was assumed as the future money assessment. Tho scale of assessment 
proposed for g.srdcn land was regulated by tho estimated, value of the piMnee. A 
certain number of trees were assumed to grow on a ,Bpeoified area and a fixed rate 
became payable on tho number of gunthas of ground included in the garden, without 
reference to tho numhor or description of the trees, or their productiveness. Secretary 
Board of KoTOnuo to GoTOmment of Madras, 16th September 1831. 

* Letter to Board, 17th Juno 1828. ’ Proceedings, 16tli Sept. 1831, para. 69. 

■* Mr. Babington to Board, 24th Anga8t-1826. 

* Mr. Cotton to Principal Collector, 3rd Juno 1825. 

® Mr, Cotton to Principal Collector, 24th August 1825. 
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inland garden distriots it would be best to tako'twenty to tbiity^o 
pel' cent of the gross produce according to the quality of the laud. 

The plan approved by the Board was to ascertain the quantity 
of the gross produce, to class the lands accordingly] and to calculate 
the assessment by turning into money on an average of the prices 
of previous years whatever proportion it was determined to take, 
hfr. Babingtou was directed Jo pnrsne his investigation, to 
assess a few groups at the rates he thought they were ahlo to hear 
and to assess other grows on Mr. Harris’s principle, and to repott 
the results in detail. The Board at the same tune reviewed the'^ 
objeotions which had been urged against the survey. The first 
obiection was that to equalize the assessment would change the value 
of private property. They replied that the inequality originated 
through fraud or oversight, and that there was no other way of 
placing the land revenue on a sound footing. The second objection 
was that if the assessment were fixed according to the survey many 
landholders would he taxed on the fruits or their industry. To 
‘ this they replied that it was the same everywhere, and that the 
mistake to be avoided was to tax extraordinaiy industry. The third 
objection was that there would soon again be the same inequalities . 
and the landholders would be diatressedif they imagined themselves 
always subject to re-assessment. Tp this they replied that if the 
assessment was equal in the first instance a long time would olapso 
before a revision was necessary, and if proper leases or paftHS wero 
given to tho holders, and they were led to understand that the 
prindplo was to tax the land according to a moderate estimate 
of its capabilities and not accoi'ding to actnal culture, tho holders 
would soon come to see that the assessment conld not bo 
raised. 

Tlie Government generally approved of the views expressed by ' 
tbe Board, adding that the nde of taking one-fhird of the gross . 
prodnee from all lands alike was admittedly erroneous, and had 
never really been acted on.^ The main objoot was to regulate tho 
assessment in such a way that there would be no inducement to 
abandon any particular land. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lewin, the Sub-Collector, had stated that in 
Ankolatboproprietatyrightbelongod to Government nominally rather 
than really.® So long as the people cultivated their gardens and paid 
the instalments for rice lauds, they could not be deprived of their 
holdings, and there were many lands hold under grants, sliasana and . 
mulpattds, which conld not be subjected to the survey assessment ^ 
without practically resuming a grant or indn. He urged that if tho 
assessment was changed, the new rate should be fixed on the average 
of collections.® Mr. Babington was of a different opinion. Ho hud 
stated in a previous report that the assessment fixed in 1819-20 
could never bo raised on any estates.® But later enquiries led him 
to believe that Government was not pledged to refrain from raising 
the assessment when it was too low, particularly where thero had 


\ letter to Board, 28111 March 1828, 

> latter to Board, 16 th Augmt 1628 , 


* letter to PriDcipal Collector, Sth Sept. 1827. 
* Letter to Board, SOtb Sopteuhor 1825, 
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beon fraadulGnt euoroacbmcnts. No adjusfcmenti of ibe rorenuo 
could bo mndo from tbe accounts, almost all of irbicb bad been 
falsified. Even bod tbe accounts been genuine, tbe assessment 
fixed by former governments depended less on tbo value or 
capabilities of an estate than on tbo ovmer’s influence over tbe 
chief or local ofBcer. Instances were given of estates in Mangalor 
in South Ednara tbe assessment of which was three or four times as 
high as the assessment on other estates of the same description 
and quality. The only remedy was a snrvsy, which would be to the 
interest both of Government and of the landholders. 

The Board, as has been stated, directed Mr. Babington to 
assess some groups on tbe principles proposed by him and some on 
Mr. Harris’ principle, but it does not appear that these instmetions 
were carried out.* Mr. Babington shortly afterwards proceeded to 
Europe, and Mr. Dickinson, who succeeded him, did not find time 
to carry on the survey.^ Meanwhile tbe state of the assessment 
attracts more and more notice. Biotons meetings or huta bad 
broken out. Some attributed them to the failure of crops and to 
excessive assessment, but the Governor in Council thought the real 
caaso was not tbo excess bat tbe iaeqaabty of the assessment.’ 
This inequality was said to be extraordinary and most pernicious ; 
landholders in some placos.)held land almost rent-free, in other 
places they were subject tS an oppressively high demand. This 
stale of things called for correction. Under instmetions from the 
Governor in Council tbo Board prepared a statement of the 
assessment in 1800 with tbo variations after that date.* Among 
' other points it was shown that during tiio eleven years which had 
passed sinco Mr. Harris introdneed tho new principle of an 
assessment founded on tho average of collections, the settlement 
had not attained to his standard. The Board then stated that the 
information about tbo assessment was voiy imperfect owing to tho 
defcctivo system of accounts, and that they could not give an 
opinion on the subject of a survey from not knowing the bearing 
of tho assessment. The third Member Mr. Stokes bad been deputed 
to inquire into the state of the province, and tho Board hoped that 
with a better ^stem of accounts a bettor system of revonno 
' management might be introduced. 

Stokes also attributed to tbe want of accounts the difference 
opinion with regard to the pressure of tho assessment.® Ho 
,y°ftl(>pucd at length his reasons for believing that the assessment 
, 's’’ very light. Ho found among other things that the land was 
ia’l^iidly passing from tho agricultural to the commercial classes, 

I jankers, public servants, and other men of capital, who were not 
likely to pnrohase land unless they found it a profito.blo invest- 
ment. This had given rise to tbo idea of n dwression of tho 
agricultural interest In his opinion it should rather be regarded 
as an accession of capital likely to improvo the estates and 
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* Letter, 30th April 1827. ® Proeeodingi, I5th Soptoniber 1837. 

' Letter from ^cretary to Collector and Madgtrato, 8th Febiua^ 1631. 

* Proeeedingg, 16th Septemhei 1831i * Letter to Board, 12th Jany. 1833. 
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lighten the weight of the Government demand. He admitted that 
the assessments word tmeqnal, but thought all fixed assessments, 
even if originally equal, had a tendency to become unequal. In 
Kdnara, besides the ordinary causes that affected the productive 
powers of land and the value of produce, the fraudulent aooouul- 
making of the village accountant, who tdl 1820, when subdividing 
their lands apportioned the assessment as they pleased, together 
with the non-specification of boundaries, tended to produce special 
inequalities. The first stop Mr. Stokes proposed was the extension 
of the iharav or assessment on the average of collections. He 
admits that this was not nicely adjusted to the circumstances of each 
estate or varp j for sometimes even the original assessment or shist 
could not be found out. In such cases the rent-produce should be 
calculated and a proportion taken with reference to the fomcr 
assessment, the actual collections, and the rate on neighbouring 
estates, varying from forty to seventy per cent of the rent-produce. 
The survey of Sonda, Supa, and Ankola should, he thought, be 
completed, but only with the view of discovering tho extent of land, 
the mcome of estates, the boundaries, and tbe rent-produce ; tbo 
assessment should be framed on the same model as in other sub- 
divisions, and should he fixed on estates rather than on fields. The 
point to be aimed at was, without any material sacrifice, to remove 
existing inequalities so far as they interfered with the prosperity of 
the country and the punctual imuzation of the assessment. This, he 
thought, would he attaiuedby adopting a maximum demand of seventy 
per cent and a minimum of forty per cent of the gross produce. 

In 1833 Mr. Yiveash^ brought to tho notice of tho Board of 
Bovenue that though the resources of proprietors were increasing 
and cultivation was spreading. Government were gaining no accession 
of revenue. His opinion was that as the original assessment was 
supposed not to have exceeded one-third of the gross prodnee, and 
as afterwards tho greater part of KilnaTB was assessed at tho 
average of past collections, the proprietors ought invariably to 
make good tho Government demand in the first instance, and take 
the remainder as their share, whereas the opposite course had 
been followed. He thought that owing to tbo total want of 
information about estates a permanent settlement was bettor adaptc^r 
to Ednaia than any other settlement. He therefore proposed 
tho Government demand on estates which paid tho ihar 
average of former collections should bo made permanent, nudj' their 
permanent settlement should be introduced in to the rest of the 63*^ 
on the average of past collections, tho waste being reservedV^* 
Government. no 

The Board seem not to have reviewed these vaiious proposals^ 
for reforming tho assessment till 183G.= It was then thought 
advisable to put off the final decision till further enquiry had 
been made. The Govommont afterwards complained that the 
arrangements for reducing the assessment to a fixed and invariable 


* Letter to Boanl, Slet Angnst 1833. 
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« tnR'lanl l.atS Jif-Ttr t!;!.' * •■f-irat** ftisil tliMflJl'Ml cni!«5tler.it5fln 

^'rtlk}l tl.'T rro//.irisL* 'Ot*' prinnpli' oa wWfli Mr. 
f.rfaftf.*. rs;* af< { r 4 '‘rA<l>'<l t\T.» Kot fully «lt'Vflop-.*(l, ft!i*l tin* nc'ciT'-tly 
fi'F R jT-'Hsj'li'Si' riri'kti ua hmxI iL* in 

Kik'sr.i r\fl.'sir,rl :i- nr>,'cnl tt-< wrr. Mr. Vivf.i'li*-* proj«'-il v\a’< 
stKp'y {'» t'ls' ify r-'V-.ir'* int/i payit«» the full lU'iiiiiiui iiiul 

11:'“!" il:“ full «l«n‘.Rn*l. i*r, si^ they \wrt' 

<-f!vi.<’r »^l^. tl, fA-'.-r.'t tl at j« full. »»<! l".i" iiJ.itrh', tin! }r“* 
{h-,n 'ih” f-.ii",? ’.urfiV nvr'' inT!tl‘*<l lnt'» thjt i* cl.v-ie}-, th'^e 

wzvar.riR.,* t'> the fljcJ <Jri::,iij/l hr T« nrly n'Milijns tho'e in icJiich 
a j»'ra»A“rt:t rf;si*'!"a h.'.'l »Wew«xl i;ei.v *Rry,nJul Iho'e nmlvr 

rtitjain*. 

la ISi;-* Mr. M.-v^ll.y, ^Tl;<-n n-tuit* l'ritifij«l Cellffter, eri'lniiKMl 
tiiii It r-ir-'t'UiSlv jjrf-'-^nrv t-" fri.ni ene i'Ir®** 

:«> asirther’ The ti“%* ‘a «.f th'»t « ry'-t-’sa *‘f ctA^tiiotion 

wrht''?i WR>i rnia'i «.a!y {.' <tnc |..srt ff Ktinsm Kail lnvii intrvxlHe«il 
iai'f nf t!i«e }.•.}«• {'••Ik.'t/nii". in KRiiRr.t 

'* <>1. !h-.“ fi'V'! eilltsvatnl, h.it i» llse inlai'.il f.'TDDl^ 

r.r.l5nlh<‘ ahi-.h T»>r« aiUivM.**! .an<l juul thn 

Jisij tiJio jr.nr, nen* ls«>t cuhivnt>tl the ne^t. lie 

r.r't'e7>Ht,,'iy nfstshir ilivi»j t. ini*tc«xi»s niwl ttilat'.tl tilhtn* 

f'rri'.jii.M.if that tn ih-* inh-tal itn-ajM the rftth'tiu-iit shiiuKl 

I'.r t} c til!'" j<j l«t' l-a’'-'l e*j |}»t» |jr«/rlnp«> <.f t vh e'fftte, 

Tw>' Ti'.ifil I'f Ih'ti’tf'f Rf!/TiT,\r4t rri';env»l the lti«f'<ry of the 
ia-'l !»»*• ftf'l n.r>-'5tj>lr»t thv Mr. llisril* hail »i<>! hiinioti'iUly 

f-'i'jtilr'*'! iaSi'i the o{ ih"i •satt», hint tleit fer lhi^ ri a' an 

• tlif oratrj'ijji' iitttj.t'!.’ It*'! '•-ui' !<t aK«l the r< viHi'nof lt'}£.U3 
Kvl ji’it f'r'ij.* Ti.'HJfjh fn'-h mUiva'.ltiti or J.e. i_i.n ir win pjieti'si 
of.if,* h.vl li 'R r.'j fi-Mithsa to the rv t» n.-n.'ially •tvahiUfr, 
^ (!■>' «•> " I '.u« lit w f,f ! in rtsua 5*< the ottent of lu:«l rtiltit nhtl, 

vfj.jejj r'ti.'A's-'-l v.hy litml wm l-iajjht hy pnhlk 

' trn.'it.t"’, n!fl ofhfr*.' 'Ih'ri' em o »<.Hrutrtiu‘i» nf ojnniiM) that 
In'.Si'l’iii'nt ei.i'T' a”hir.r«t" e.i re tint The lt**nril twriil 

the {ron tliem-h.-i tiinr'', ats'l eh'»>'r<l that thiMirinml 

»i( fjwul or Tf l'’io »fm not forrneil nii nmirate ilatn ; rten if the 
/ orj^'inal h**i lKr';i( ftef'injto, the » ttrtK or rf. inn'k wert* linntoil only 
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by the ability of the people to pay them, bo that the average 
collections or ihardv assessment was founded on a false basis. The 
proposed remedies wore discussed by the Boards and it was shown - 
that the only adequate remedy was a survey. Tho objections to a 
survey were said to be the expense, the interference with the existing , 
state of property and with conveyances executed in anticipation 
of permanency, and the dissatisfaction and distrust whidi such 
interference would cause. On the first the Board remarked that 
the expense would be compensated by tho revenue arising from, 
concealed and misappropriated loud j on the second, that Government 
were in no way pledged to the present slate of things and that fraud 
and encroachments rendered a survey necessaiy j and on the third, 
that dissatisfaction would he got rid of by conciliation and decision. 

The Governor in ConneO, in reviewing these and some subsequent 
proceedings of tbe Board of Revenue, agreed that a survey was the 
only way of correcting fraud and inequality. At the same time ha 
thought that some weight was to ha attached to the objection raised 
on the ground of dissatisfaction, and directed that no fni'ther 
proceedings should he taken till the Collector's opinion was 
ascertained.^ 


In 1848, the Collector, Mr. Blano, reviewed at great length the 
general system of land revenue.* He. pointed out that the country 
had never been so pro^rous, that while, since the beginning of 
tho century, population had nearly doubled, hardly any additions’ to 
revenue had h^n made, and such additions as had been made were 
almost wholly from the uplands, part of which had been surveyed 
and re-assessed. He attributed this unsatisfactory result to the 
great inequality by which the assessment had always been marked.* 
XIiis inequality TOse from the defective and unsatisfactory character 
of the earlier settlements, the subsequent settlements being framock 

upon them and partoking of their defects. No measures had been 
taken to ascertain the extent and resources of estates. Without 

correct administration of the 
revenue. The want of such information had given the people every 
faoihty in encroaching on tho rights of Government and' in 
evading evenr attempt to let Government share in the growing 
prosperity of the country. Blane remarked that tho , mV of 
tho old registers had been forbidden by Tipu, that many were 
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the system been devised for the very purpose of defeating scmtiny, 
it conld not Lave been more effectual. An attempt to renso it 
could not hove any effect. Even a partial survey, a measnroment 
of estates under investigation, would do more barm than good. No 
one knew tbe boundaries. • A loose rein would be given to corrup- 
tion and intrigue, and encroacbments would be confirmed ' It had 
always been tbe intention of Government to effect a settlement 
which it could pronounce permanent, but sanction was withheld 
from every proposed scheme owing to the want of accurate informa- 
tion, The only way of gaining neenrate information was by a 
general amwey. This measure, instead of overtbromng the ancient 
principle, as Mr. Blair had said, would restore it. Mr. Blano 
admitted that complicated arrangements had been made on the 
faith that tbe average payment or tkanio assessment was final, and, 
although the Board had stated that Government were in no way 
pledged to the present state of things, yet, owing to the length of 
time which had been allowed to pass without a real revision, a 
reassessment founded on a survey would create discontent, and 
disturb tbe existing relations of landed property. 

Another brancli of the subject which in Mr. Blaue's opinion 
showed the necessity of a survey was the wholesale enclosing of 
Government waste in private estates. The extent of the Government 
right in the forests and wastes had never been clearly defined, 
and extensive tracts had by degrees been included by persons 
whose right to the land was extremely doubtful.* It was partly on 
waste estates, but more on the rate-less or relihdnasht waste that 
enoroacbmonts bad been made. Government waste land which at 
the low rate of the Bednur assessment had paid a rental of £60,000 
(Rs, 6,00,000) had almost all been appropriated. This appropriation 
of waste seems to have been ontirely lost sight of at the timo Of 
the average payment or thardv settlement. There was no record to 
show in what suh-division or villages the waste was situated, and the 
few old accounts, through which this might have been ascertained, 
wore lost, burned, or destroyed. Not only was no account of the waste 
taken when the average payment or thariv settlement was made, even 
since that settlement the occupiers of estates bad helped themselves 
to the waste without check or restraint. The landholders' theoi'y 
which had practically been adopted since the average payment 
or ihardv settlement had been introduced was that their ostates 
included not only the land which was in cnltivatioa at the time 


then. In EonAvar it is caleuhted by a measure called n hmtql, and in the nplande 
by the large and small lhandi, the bdirII lhanrh being twelre lacha then Of hi enty-four 
rupees’ wci^t or three palXa thert ot seventy-two rupees, and the largo Utandi 
being equal to twenty of tbe small The ther ngain by wbicb these muddi are 
reckoned is equally uncertain, varying from ninety-six to soventy-tuo mpcca’ 
■weight. These vanons measurements afTord ample room for dispute and doubt as 
to the area ot n man's holding, and when they arc taken in conjnnLtion with the 
complicated local village rates by svhich the rent-prodnee is calenlatcd, the wliolc 
subject becomes involscd in such a maro of obsennty that any attempt at revision 
by which tlio objections of the landboldera, purposely raised nnd persiatod ui, shall 
be satisfied, becomes all but bnpele'S , 

' Tiom Sir. Blauo’s letter of SlOtli September 1W8 ; Loiiera relating to tlio Esrlv 
Hevenue Administration of KAuara, pp. lOp- 200 , ' 
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of tlio former settlement but tracts of waste of two descriptions^ 
waste lands wliicH had fallen ont of cultivation in former timeSj and 
immemorial waste which had never been under tillage. They 
alleged that they had a 'right to bring under cultivation both of 
these kinds of waste without any additional assessment. They 
asserted that the total Government demand was fiaed on the entire 
estate, including lands of every description. Of these waste lands 
there was no account or record, and even of the cultivated lands, 
as they stood at the beginning of the Company’s Government, the 
only record was an account called the durmoty ehitia, which was 
a seed statement of the lands under cultivation in the second year 
of the Company’s Government. This statement was said to be only 
an estimate, and was not admitted to be a correct or authentic 
record, or one which could be used as a practical check. 

■ With respect to the arable waste, assuming that it originally 
foi'med part of the holding or vary by which it was claimed 
and that no additions were made to it from lapsed estates or 
from Government waste lands, Mr. Blone held that the original 
assessment or demand on the estate might be assumed to represent 
the Government share of the produce of those lands when under 
oultlvation. . It was known that very large remissions were made 
and continued to' be made on account of waste portions of estates, 
and where the assessment was fixed - solely with reference to the 
collections these remissions would be exclnded from the average 
and the rent would be permanently reduced by the amount of 
temporary remissions. At the average payment settlement no 
'provision was made for reimposing this assessment when the lands' 
were again tilled, nor was the waste land separated from the estate. 
The waste continued to be attached to the estate, and, when it was 
again brought under cultivation, it may be said to have been enjoyed 
free of rent. Mr, Blane believed that in, fixing the average 
payment demand it was the intention of Government that increased 
cultivation within the limits of estates should not be charged, 
and that the holders should have the full benefit of all the 
lands they might bring under cultivation. This was done under the 
impression that these lauds bore some kind of adequate assessment. 
Neither the extent of the waste nor the importance of the question 
had been understood. 

The question of immemorial waste attached to estates was distinct 
from the question of waste lands once under tillage. It was to 
the incautious admission of, or at least to the failure to oppose, the 
claim to immemorial waste that the absorption of nearly all the 
rate-less or reJchdnasht Government waste was due. Considerable 
tracts of such waste land were attached to many estates, some of 
it being arable and some of it hilly or stony incapable of improve- 
ment. . Those waste areas were often termed kumaki or auxiliary 
that is land granted to help cultivntion. They were intended to . 
provide the landholders -with leaf manure and to furnish fodder for 
their cattle. Originally they seem not to have differed materially 
from the waste -lands used for similar purposes in other parts of 
the country, except t&at, instead of being common to the .village, 
they were divided and enjoyed in .separate portions by individual' 
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landholders. Mr. Bkne considered that they were origmalljr held 
essentially as an adjunct to, and in connection with, the culliTawd 
lands. Ho thought that tho right to them was a modified right, to 
he enjoyed only tor the purposes for which they were held. 'Theose 
of these lands for such pnrposes was a necessary concossiou. They 
wei*e not on that account the less Government lands, only lanfie > 
which neighboui'ing landholders were allowed to use for psiticnuir 
purposes. 

If this was the original tenure under which these waste areas 
had been held, it was entirely changed under British administrahon. 
Tho holders claimed the same proprietary right in tho waste » 
in tho cultivated land, and, as a consequenco, claimed tho _ l ight 
to bring them under tillage without the payment of addirion&i 
assessment. They even claimed the right of selling or letting thenii , 
and thus if they chose, separating them from tho cultivation, and 
alienating them from their original uses. Another effect or such s 
tenure was that even where the lands were greatly in excess of the , j 
quaniity necessary for tho purposes for which they were intended, 
the holders could prevent others from taking them on a fixed 
assessment payable to Governmont, and the person w’ho took the 
land paid the rent to the landlord, not to Governmont, and was m 
every respect his tenant. Though the right to onltivatonuohlimds 
was not admitted iu theory, it was, as a rule, enjoyed in practice 
for the simple reason that Goveniment did not know the extent of 
the original estates, and could not tell what was now cultivation and 
what was old. Mr. Blano set his face against the admission of 
these claims. But lands, which were formerly brought under 
cnltivatioD in this manner, were beyond recovery, and nearly overy 
case in which it was attempted to restrain these encroachments 
involved a protracted contest, and the certainty of having to defend 
n law suit if there were the most slender grounds for dispniing tho 
award. 

The forest and wood land held for wood-ash or kimri tillage 
was of much the same nature as the leaf-manure land. Tho land- 
holders claimed the exclusive right of cultivating them, of renting 
them, or of selling them and their produce, in overy respect in tho 
same manner as their old cultivated lands, upon wliicu, according 
to Mr. Blane’s view, an assessment was alone £xeA. Light Js 
thrown on this subject, and on tho manner in which tho people of 
Ednara quietly made now rights for themselves, hy r oferring to tho 
terms in which public grants and private deeds were worded under 
the former government and under tho Company's rule. From 
ancient doenments it appears that m former times estates were not 
the undefined tracts of mixed cultivation and waste, which they 
were afterwards made out to ho. There was no room for doubt 
as to w;hat was granted. Ihe gqvornment was careful to define tho 
exact limits of tho land, appointing a person from head-quarters to 
plant houndoi^y stones m the presence of tho inhabitants of the 
four surrounding villages, BO that no dispute might arise respecting 
the boundaries. The deed nsnally ran ; ‘ Ton are to onjoy tho said 
land with all tho eight rights together with all extras arising 
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therefrom,'^ These are the terms of a deed execntedin 1780 hy 
one Krishnappa Kamik, making over lands originally granted to 
his ancestors by Reldi Basvappa ITdik abont 1 704. There is no 
mention of forest or of ■waste lands. The terms of a deed by which 
the very same land -was transferred in 1837 are: ‘You are hence- 
forward, as full proprietor, to enjoy the land, the site of the honse 
together •with the forest nplands, and the eight rights.’ The 
additional terms introdnced are most significant. It was not 
■without a pm'pose that they found their way into this and similar 
deeds, and that purpose was to create a right to additional land, for 
which there was no-authority. Yet it was by such documents that 
for nearly half a century the people had transferred lands which did 
not belong to them ; and that the courts had confirmed by decrees 
founded on the terms of these deeds the alienation of land which 
belonged to Government. Under this state of things the functions 
of the revenue officers were to a great extent transferred to the courts. 
A Xdnarese landholder of ordinary intelligence who wished to take 
new land did not think of going to the Collector. He had a variety 
of better plans by which he secured the land for nothing. One very 
common do^vioe was to get a neighbour to sell or mortgage the 
land and then by a fictitious suit have the transfer confirmed by a 
court decree. In other cases the accountant who examined the 
land was bribed to enter the spot coveted as ■within the estate of 
a particular party and tHs entry was produced years after. It is 
impossible to describe the cunning with which evidence was got up, 
not only in the revenue department but before the police. 

When it is considered that this system went on from the begin- 
ning of the Company’s rule, it may be imagined to what an extent 
Government land was appropriated. The abuse arose from the 
want of any public record of the extent of each man’s holding. 
In suits between individuals the rights of Government did not 
come under discussion, and the production of an admitted sale or 
mortgage deed or other evidence of a like nature always led to 
the land heing decreed to one parly. The simple rule that a man 
had a right only to as mnch land as he paid for was never applied 
to Kfiuara, nor was there any rate or rale of assessment by which 
the Collector could determine whether a holder had more or less 
land than he ought to have, or by wbioh he could recover or reassess 
the extra land. It was of no use to tell a landholder, ‘ You have 
three or four 'times as much laud as yon pay assessment for.’ 
Tho answer was, ‘ It is within the limits of my holding.’ ^ Or the 
claimant. produced some paper or the evidence of friendly neighbours 
to prove that the land was his, and if the claim was resisted there 
was the ready resource of carrying the case into court. 

kfr. Blane cited the following instance as illustrating the lax 
system of land management and the urgent need for reform. In 
Man^lor sub-division, Ilari-Kallah village-group, Bungor-kolur 
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village, number 18 was divided and a portion transferred^ leaving 
as tbe old holding 6^ mudds assessed at about £1 12e. {Huns 4). In 
1814, the holder Sho Biri had mortgaged to one Luka Ndik, a 
portion of the estate which yielded a yearly produce worth £21 
{Rs. 210). A suit arose out of this .transaction which came before 
the District Court in 1819, and subsequently by appeal before the 
Provincial Court. During the hearing of these cases two old 
documents were produced, one purporting to be a' grant by the 
local chief about ninety years before, end the other a sale deed by 
one Mathes Ndik to Sha Biri in which the purchase-money is stated 
at £14 (Bs. 140). In these two documents certain boundaries were 
mentioned, and a deed of acquitance or rdjindma having been 
tendered, the Provincial Court accepted it, and directed its terms 
to be enforced. This order was earned out in 1835. In 1837 a 


complaint came before the Magistrate regarding the right to certain 
grass land, and, after various inquiries and reports by the mdmlatddr, 
the Sub-Collector, Mr. Maltby, examined the land, and wrote an order 
stating that the land in dispute, ns well as some other laud which 
had been cultivated, appeared to belong to Government and directed 
it to bo measured. The measurements showed' that the original 
holding of 6^ mudds had developed into an estate of 62| mudds. 
Mr. Maltby decided that part of this extra land was Government 
waste and he ordered them&mlatdfir to take offers for its cultivation. , 
One Shaker Ali offered to take the waste land on nn assessment 
of about £10 (Rs. 100). An order was issued that the offer would' 
be considered at the rent settlement time, and that meanwhile the 
grass on the disputed land should be sold on pnblio account. 
The holder continued to press his claim to the whole of the land 
before different officers who had charge of the division, and various 
orders wore issued which prevented Shaker Ali’s offer being accepted. 
This state of things lasted for seven years, during which tho' 
grass was sold on Government account, and realized considerably 
more than the entire assessment of the estate. In September 1846, 
Mr. Reado, tho Acting Sub-Collector, inspected the place, and," 
apparently with reference only to tho old documents mentioned 
above, pronounced the whole of tho land to belong to the holder 
of the number, and >vrote to tho Collector reporting this and 
requesting that all the money which had been realized on the grass 
might be refunded. This was objected to on tho ground that 
Mr. Reado ought not to have upset tho decision of a former Sub- 
Collector, and upon the suspicions appearance of the old documents 
on which the whole claim rested. A. particular report of his reasons 
was called for, but this was never furnished as ho was soon 
after transferred to another division. Meanwhile, notwithstanding 
Mr. Maltby's decision that most of the land was Government 
property, the estate was sold .to a wealthy Christian merchant in 
Mangalor, Juan Salvador Cocllio, for £230 (Rs. 2300), and the" sale 
deed was registered in court. In this deed ' The whole of tho land 
with the garden, salt-marsh, waste land, and house,’ according to tho 
Provincial Court’s decree, was named, with ibe exception of two 
mudds which were left for the support of a femalo relation of the ' 
former holder. Tho purchaser applied to the mftmlatddr to have the 
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holding entorod in his name and the mdmlntddr referred him to 
Ifr. JIaltby’s order. The holder rejoined by referring to the decree 
of the court, and reiterated his demand. In 1848 the case "was still 
under dispute, and the purchaser enjoyed the whole of the estate 
except the grass land. 

With reference to the documents upon which the Provincial Courtis 
acceptance of the acquittance deed was founded, and by which land 
more than eight times the extent of the original holding was made 
over to the claimant, it appeared on examination that the first was 
only a pretended copy of a permanent lease or mulpaila granting 
land to a temple in the village of Porakndi, whereas the land in 
question was in the Tillage of Bnnger.Kollnr; and the deed was 
produced by a hloplah, Sha Biri, who purchosed the land from a 
IT'otivo Christian, Mathes Ndilr, who produced it as a grant to 
himself. No one appears to have enquired whether the chief had 
any power to make such a grant; or how, if ho had granted land to 
a temple, it could have come into the possession of a Native 
Christian ; or how a document referring to land in one village could 
prove any right to land in another village. The Provincial Court 
appears to have merely looked to the acquittance tendered by the 
parties, and confirmed it. The revenue anthorities were not 
consulted, nor, if they had been, was it probable that there would 
have been any diiFcrent result under the lax system which always 
prevailed in Kdnara, where there w’ore no rates of assessment, nor 
any public record of the extent of each man's holding. 

In hfr. Blano's opinion this case gavo important ovidenco of tho 
difficulty which revenue officers had to contend irith in npholdJng 
tho rights of Government without subjecting themselves to ho 
dragged into court, a conrso w'hich the want of any mle of assess- 
ment and tho nndoGned extent of estates put it in tho power of 
cvciy ono to take. Other points on which, in Mr. Blano’s opinion, 
this case threw important light, wore the want of information 
regarding tho resources and extent of estates. When the averago 
payment or thardv settlement was made a remission was granted on 
an estate paying about £l 12«. (Re. IG) wlioro tlio nob produce was 
admitted to bo equal to about £38 (Rs. 380) and probably mnch 
exceeded tlint amount ; secondly, tlio kind of documents which it was 
the practice of tho courts to admit as ovidenco of proprietory right and 
the manner in which tho rights of Govomnaont were compromised 
by decrees in private suits whore tho public claims wore not re- 
presented j thirdly, tho nnequal division of tho public assessmont 
upon separate portions of estates when divided, an assessment of 
about £3* 4®. (Us. 32) having boon apportioned by putting about 
£1 4s, (Rs,10) upon throe mudds of land, and leaving 69 mudds 
assessed ot only about £1 12®. (Rs.lG); fourthly, tho confidonco 
with whiob the people looked to tho courts as a moans of defeating 
revenue orders, ns shown by n person paying tho largo sum of 
£230 (Us. 2300) for lond tho greater part of whiob hod been dcclarod 
not to belong to tho person disposing of it ; fifthly, the manner in 
which tho want of any rule for tho disposal of such ensos onablod 
tlio people to prolong tho most simple questions through a succossion 
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of years, and take them from one public officer to another, in the ' 
hope of eventually obtaining a favonrahlo decision and at nil events 
of reaping the advantage of delay, . 

On this and other evidence Tvhioh Mr. Blane laid before them at • 
great length the Board agreed that a survey was roqnirMl before the 
revenue system could be placed on .a satisfactory footing. > At the 
same time they thought that it would be enough to. sanction a 
small establishment under the Collector to survey, where a survey 
was necessary.^ Eeferring to the numerous transfers of property 
which had taken place on the faith of the state demand remaining 
unchanged, and the serious evils which would arise from any general 
interference with the present settlement, they thought that the 
average payment or thard-v assessment should not, as a whole, bo 
disturiied. In cases of obvious abuse, tbe assessment should ho- 
revised, but the demand should not exceed, one-fifth of the gi'OSS 
produce. They also remarked that the claims of the people to waste 
should be treated liberally, and laid down a- rule for determinihg- 
when interference was nouecessary and when, additional land would 
not he allowed without' additional assessment. Separate minutes ■ 
were recorded hy Mr, Goldinghain and Mr. Blnne.^ The purport of 
Mr. Goldingham’s minute was, that on the whole tbe s^te demand 
had reached a, maximum j that the claims of -the” people who Bay_ 
that all lands,' whether cultivated or not, are included in their' 
holdings or varg$, shonld be treated with libei*ality, as they were 
never questioned before the average payment sottlemont ", and that 
while a register oi lands "was desirahie and oonid not ho 'hxado 
without a survey, the people should not be alarmed, and Government 
should declare it was not their intention to raise the assessment- 
generally. Mr. Blane, who had become a member of the Board 
since he had written his report, said that the objection to a snrvej\ 
was its expense, that a small establishment under the Collector 
might measure some lands, bnt that the average payment or Iharav' 
settlement shonld not bo generally disturbed. The Government 
reserved their decision till the opinion of Mr. Elliot, the first 
member of the Board, who was then on a special commission, had 
been ascertained.* 

- Of the revenue administration of tbe district between 1851 and 
18d2,-whon it was 'banded over to Bombay, tbero.is little to bo said. 
Mr. Maltby had remarked that if a scientific survey was introduced 
a classification of tbe land and an acre assessment should supersede 
the principle of compnting tbe Government demand from ‘tho gross 
produce.* He showed that if the principle on which tho Government 
accounts were prepared, of taking one-third of the gross -produce, 
were carried out, the result would not be doubtful. iJotbing camo 
of the proposal, and until the transfer of the district to tho Bombay 
Presidency no important change was made in the assessment, though 
it was generally admitted that it was as unsatisfactory ns it well Could 
bo. In 1853, Mr. Maltby, tbe Collector, proposed to assess lands 


' 'ProeeeaincB, 8th Moy 1851. 'Proceedings, Sth Kovr. 1850 & Mar.lSol, ' 
' Minutes OI Consultation, 29th Way 1851, ■* Iietter to Board, Ttli.Octr. I8W, 
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nearly tnken np from Govenunont waste, and lands already taken up 
Lot discoTcred to be liable to assessment, according to the quality of 
the soil.^ Tlio Collector’s proposal was approved and he was asked to 
explain Jiow ho intended to ascertain the capability of tho soil.” He 
proposed to take ono staple product and estimate tho quality of the 
land from its capability to produce this staple, and tins coui'so 
received tho sanction of tho Board.® 

Since the transfer of North Hdnara from Madras, operations have 
been in progress for introducing tho Bombay survey settlement. Of 
tho changes in tho ordinar 3 » practice which tho peculiar character of 
tho district required Colonel Anderson, tho Survey Commissioner, has 
given the following account : Tho feverishness of tho climate limits 
Snrvcy operations to three or four mouths in the year. Tho shortness 
of tho snrvcjnng season makes it ncccssniy to deal with a sub-division 
piocomeal.* Though progress is slow this system has certain 
advantages. In the nnsnrvej'ed parts of Ndnara there is no real 
identification of lands in tho Government records. All that is known 
is tho sum each landholder, kluUcdar or vargdar, has to pay. Any 
attempt to fix boundaries gpvcs rise to disputes. These disputes como 
up at tho time of measurement and tho limits of tho lands of the 
several holders oro marked off. These limits are often unknown to 
the holders as tlio lands are commonly held by tenants, who till parts 
of two noighbonring holdings, paying to each holder a certain 
fixed rent or share of tho produco. Tho limits of holdings which 
havo been fixod at tho time of tho moasurement como under review 
a yo-ir or two afterwards at tho time of tho classification. Tho 
holders meanwhile have tho opportunitjr of bringing to notice any 
error that may hdvo been mado in tho original boundary sottlomont, 
and nu}’ change that seems called for is mado by tho olassiug 
officer. Finally, a few months hoforo tho sottlemont is introduced, 
tho -rillago map, on which every holding is shown as a survey Bold, 
and a list of tho survey fields with tho ropntod holdor of each, 
are given to tho mdmlatddr, somo of whoso clerks, in company 
with the villngo ofilcers and landholders, inspect ovory field, and 
enter tho holdor of each fiold in tho Fiold Inspection Book. This 
minute inqnirj' raises a crop of disputes. Somo aro at onco 
inrpiircd into and settled by tho survey officer. Whoro ho fails to 
bring tho parties to agree tho dispute is roforred to tho mdmlatdAr, 
ivlio visits ovoiy ullage for tho purpose of_ sot tling disputes, and to 
test tho field inspection returns which his clerks havo mado out. 
Any boundary cLmges which tho mdmlntddr finds nocossary aro 
roportod to the settlement officer and carried out by him. Tho 
sottlomont is made on tho papers drawn up and checked under tho 
milmhitdAr’s responsibility. In cases of aggravated dispnto, tho 
mdmlatddr makes full notes on the spot and brings up tho question 
fnr disposal at tho sottlomont. Tho result of this method is that in 
lowlands, "whoro laud has a high valuo and is much subdivided, 

ills/ 

I t,cttcr to ISoinl, 12th Kobruary 1813. ’rrococdiiigB, 28th April 1853. 

•Lotlor to Boinl, 6th Juno 185.1} Lottfr, 7tli April 1853. . . .. 

•* Survey CoinintBiioner’ii Lottcri 4GS of 4th April 1877, end 411 of 20th April 
1878. 
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the preparation for the eottlement of twenty or thirty villageg, a 
mere fraction of a sab-flirision, keeps the mfimiatddr bnsy for three • 
or four months.' He knows that this field inspection gives' an > 
opportunity for clearing disputes, and that if he does not take 
-advantage of this opportunity,’ he ■will be-fonnd out at the sottlenient 
or still worse nfterthe settlement is over. -Therefore the mdmlatddr 
takes pains to make the field inspection' complete and to ensure 
that the records based on the survey are noourate. The consequence 
is that after the settlement disputes about lands and their bonndarie's - 
except 'cases of disputed title which can be decided only bythb' 
civil courts, are very uncommon, • , ’ . 

Under the former system of revenue management the unit was 
the account or varg in the Government books. One account or 
holding generally included several detached plots in one villa^, 
and often included lands in more than one village, and even in more 
than one sub-division. Of the precise situation or nature of the lands 
forming one holding or varg even in the same village 'there was no 
trustworthy record, the village accountant and the person's • 
concerned alone professed to Imow. Oi_ the shore of assessment , 
due on the several fields or several detached plots of land comprised 
in the holding there was no record. Government land was often' 
appropriated without any addition to the land-tax, and the assess- 
ment of holdings hore no proper proportion 'to the capabilities of , 
the land. Under the now or survey system every holding was kept ' 
carefully distinct. Itwas dividedinto separate survey fields or nuihher^ 
of moderate and convenient size, each of which' was separately , 
assessed, due regard being paid to the boundarier of the Bub-divisiou’s 
of the bolding. The assessment was based on a moderate proport'ioh . 
to the productiveness of the soil. In ordinary cultivation and^ 
in ordinary seasons, it did not exceed an eighth or a tenth bf.'tlioK^ 
gross produce; and in the superior and highly tilled lands, the ; 
proportion was considerably lower. The holing thus remained 
intact, hut was divided into a number of separately marked and 
assessed units or survey fields which the holder could keep, give up, 
or dispose of at his pleasure. In this respect the landholder greatly 
gainei Waste land, the sole properly of Government, was divided ’ 
into arable and. forest. Of the arable waste, unless it was wanted’ ' 
for any Government purpose, so much as was required to meet the 

? ' roha'ble spread of tillage was s|>Iit into survey' fields and assessed. 

'ho forest waste was surveyed in large blocks end placed at' the - 
disposal of the forest department. Considerable areas wore sot ' 
apart for grazing, but grazing privileges were always recorded tb' bo ' 
granted during the pleasure of Government, so as not to prevent 
the grazing land being changed, should at any future time such a 
course seem desirable. Forest rights in grazing lands were stritilly 
reserved to Government. ' 


Between 1864 and 


1867 the revised assessment fixed hv the revolt' 


survey wasintrodneed without opTOsitioninto 199 villagesand hatttf 
in the sab-divisions above the Sahyddris.^ In 1870-71 the rates d 
, « 


1 Surrey Commiaaiencr's Memerondum, 1070, Olh October 18711 
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assessment fixed la^ ae sorrej were given ont in eighteen villages Chapter VIIL 
of Kdrwfir sub-division on the coast close to Kdrwdr town. In these Lwd 
villa^s through a long series of years probably frota the beginning Administration. 
of British rule, fraud and corruption had deprived Government of their Bombay Survey 
proper share of the land revenue. In 1871 the coast landholders ^ 

combinedto question the right of Government to revise the assessment, "* 

and filed about 500 suita Agents of this combination were sent to isto. ’ 
Sirs! to persuade the landholders in the eighty-fonr Sirsi villages, 
into which revised rates had been introduced in 1870, to join the 
Kdrwdr league ; but they failed to get more than ten supporters. The 
rates of assessment fixed for the Kdrwdr villages, considering the 
advantages of their situation, were very low, far lower than the rates 
imposed and accepted in other parts of the district. It was felt 
that,' whatever might have been the origin of the old corrupt 
assessments, it would be inmmedient at once to demand all that 
Government were entitled to demand; that for the first settlement a 
moderate rate should be imposed as a compromise, leaving the attain- 
ment of fuU'rates to a revision at the end of thirty years. The new 
rates of assessment would more than double the revenue on the 
eighteen vOlagestowhicbthey wereapplied. As regarded individuals, 
the incidence of the new rates varied greatly. Many of the poorer 
and less infinential cultivators found their assessments materially 
reduced; in some cases the n'ew assessment was not more than one- 
fourth, and in many cases it was not more than one-half of what was 
formerly paid. On the other hand the larger and more inflaential land- 
holders found their assessment much increased. In some cases the 
, former assessments were nominal without the shadow of an assignable 
reason. The new assessment was communicated to the landholders 
at the end March 1870 by the Acting Collector, Mr. Elphiimtone, 
and the Survey Commissioner. There was some vague petitioning 
and general denial of the right of Government to re-assess the 
land. At first many of the more influential landholders refused to 
attend the settlement. But finding that the plea of absence would not 
'avail them, the number of absentees became smaller and the spirit 
of opposition seemed to have abated. ?or a few days after the 
settlement there was some talk of organized opposition through 
'the courts of law. An attempt was made by the larger landholders 
to raise a general defence fund, but for some reason this plan tell 
through. The Collector and the Survey Commissioner were told 
that the mass of smaller landholders had come to the conclusion 
that they had better leave well alone, and there was every hope 
that the opposition v. ould die out, especially as report said that a 
legal opinion taken by ^the malcontents had been unfavourable to 
them. Matters remained quiet till about the end of January 1871, 

'when rumours began to arise of anintended combination to dispute the 
right of Government to revise the assessment. When the first instal- 
,^;nent of the now assessment fell due, payment was refused not only 
those whose assessments had been raised, but also by those whose' 

Assessments had been lowered, and in the course of the next two- 
months a large number of suits were filed against Government 
denying the right of Government to revise the assessment and assert- 
ing that the former rates wore permanent. The litigants based this 
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daim on isolated expressions in prodamations and notifications issued 
in the first quarter of the century. The Surrey Commissioner hold 
that thero ws no just ground for this daim, and that daring the 
sixty years they held North Kdnnra, the Madras Governinont never 
in any way admitted that they had not power to revise the assess- 
ment. On the contraiy they had persistently asserted this yight. In 
some parts of North Kanara revised rates were introduced and for 
the rest of the district they had often under consideration the most 
expedient mode of oSeoting n revision. The Bombay Government 
based their right to revise the assessment on the iiihorent right of 
Government to regulate taxation, as expressed in sections 25 and 20 
of Bombay Act I. of 1865. The plaintiffs denied this right, and 
asserted that the existing assessments were permanent. 

Under these circumstances the Revenue Commissioner anthorized 
the Collector to allow any portion of the assessment which might 
he in excess of a permanent lease or midgeni •patra older than tho 
transfer of Rdnara to the Bombay Government to stand over, pending 
inquiry.! The formal agreement in each case was to be podneed- 
and authenticated to the satisfaction of the Collector or of an officer 
deputed by him. All other landholders were given the option 
of resigning their lands and paying for the current year 1870-71 
assessment at previous rates, or of paying tho full survey rates if 
the land was not resigned within a certain date, In case of 
persistent refusal to resign or to pay the survey assessment tho 
Eevenne Commissioner desired tho Collector to proceed to distrain 
by notice and sale of land, ns provided by tho rules framed under 
section 81 of Bombay Act I. of 1865. 

This Kdrwtir opposition resulted in'tho great Rdnara land case 
which was decided in Majr 1875 by the Bombay High Court. Tho 
decision was on every point in feivonr of Gbvemment.® An appeal to^ 
the Privy Council followed but was not prosecuted. The agitation ' 
died out and the main qnestion of tho general right to revise the 
assessment was set at resh 

To lighten the pressure of the enhancement in individual cases 
Government sanctioned certain concessions.^ Tho holder of land 
nncultivatcd at the time of the settlement, so long as the land remains 
nncnltivated, can keep the right of occupancy up to five years 
after tho settlement on paying an eighth of the full assessment. 
This concession applies only to the Rilnara lowlands and in them 
only to holdings in any one village which pays an assessment of more 
than £2 lOe. (Hs. 25). It was never the practice to recognise the 
right to hold land, whether cultivated or not, without paying tho 
assessment. In former times large landholders had appropmted 
much land to which they had no title. This appropriation was 
still more general while the survey was going on. Every holder was 
allowod to point out the limits up to whiSi he claimed, and these 
claims were admitted without qnestion so long as no connter-olaiz^f 


’Reveane Commissioner, 1164, 27th March 1871. 

’Bombay High Court's Heports, XIL AnpendiY, pp, 1-124 
*Go\emincot HceolatioD 4^73, 3l8t Ojstobcr 1874. 
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-wns Fct UR, or thoro appeared to 1)0 no reason to reservij tho land on Clmpter Vlll. 

bclialfof GoTcmmciit. No immodinto payment was incurred on t — ^ 

tills land as tbo old assessment remained nnclmneod till tLo AdmMSratioiu 

Eettlcmcnt, and, at tho settlement, there was always tho option of 

resigning an entire snrvoy field. Thus land was Avi^giy claimed San'T* 

without any former right and without tho immediate intention or <>onewiona. 

tho ability to bring it under tillage. Large landholders Woro specially- 

anxious to keep their tenants from becoming occupnnta nndcr 

Government, as this would reduce the competition for tlfeir land and 

would lower rents. A second concession was that in nil holdings 

paying a survey assessment of more than £2 10.?. (Rg. 25), if tho 

increase of assessment exceeded fifty per cent, only fifty per cent 

increaso on the old assessment should bo paid in tho first year, an 

additional twenty-firo per cent in the second, and in tlm third and 

following years the whole of tho increased assessment. This 

concession was necessary as much cultivated land {q the more 

outlying |)arts had hitherto paid a nominal land tax. 

As there is a con.cidcmblc dilTorcnco in tho country nbove and Hcmlts. 
below .the Suhyddris, the incidence of tho lnnd-ti\jr jg gl,own 
fcp-irntcly for these two main divisions of tho district. Rdow tho 
Sahyddris, tho average now or survey aero rate is, on mxrden land 
lus, (Ra. r-lT-li)', on rice fantf Os. ff^d". (Hs. 5f-?.8), and on 
diy-crop land 11 Jd. (7i’o onnaa). Above the Sahyitdris f],o average 
acro-rato on garden land is £1 2s. lOld. (Rs. 11-C-J)\ qq mco 
land 4s, 5id. (Rs. 2-3-5), and on dry-crop land 9rf. (6 natmg). Tho 
conditions nhovo tho Sahyitdris aro hotter suited to tl^o growth of 
tho most valuable garden crops and tho avorngc rate on ganlcn 
lauds is thoroforo higher nhovo than below tho Snh3’itqris. Much 
of the rice-land both above and below tho Sahyitdris bem-g sugar- 
cane in occasional rotation, and, below tho Snhyddris, a gocond crop 
of rice or of pulse is common. 

Up to December 1 882 there liavo been siirveycd nnq Ecttlcd tbo 
snb-divi&ions of Yellitpur ivitli 173 villages, Kilrw/ir with sixty-ouo 
villages, and Knmtn with 218 villages j 243 villages oi^t of 271 in 
Snpa, 201 villages out of 205 in Sinsi, and thirly-sovcn oat of 142 
in llomtvnr, Tho Sidditpur snb-division is alone uiitouch^, Except 
in Supn where details of tho old nsscssmont nro no^ separately 
available for each block tbo rcsnlt of tho Burvey settlemqnt has been 
to niiso tho n.«sossrapnt from £4067 to £10,70-1 orll5'50por cent 
in Kitnvjlr, from £14,403 to £10,700 or30’3'l por cent in /[.ntoln 
and Knmtn, from £0187 to £0909 or ]2’C3 per cent iij fio thirty- 
Fcvon Fettled villages of Iloiiitvnr, from £5703 to £0298 or nor 

cent in Yellitpur, and from £7502 to £10,507 or 40’85 per cont in 
tho 201 nottlcu Tillages of Sirsi. 

The following nlnlomcnt shows Iho progress of tho shniemont to 
, flio 81st of December 1882 : 
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Before the introduetion of the survey settlement, and still in 
unsettled villages, holdings or vargs are entered in the Gnvemment 
accounts either as mult that is permanent or as goni that is rented. 
This distinction properly applied only to land in the old province of 
that is, in the lands to the south of the Gangdvali river ; 
but under British rule the terms have come to be used over the 
whole district. , 

The proper meaning of varg is account, corresponding to Ichdta in 
settled districts, with this difference that if a vargddr takes up 
fredi land from Government, or by agreement or purchase obtains 
the transfer of a portion of another varg the additional land is 
not included in the original varg but a new varg is entered in the 
accounts. But at an early stage of British rule varg came to he used 
as synonymous with holding or estate, and each varg has lately 
been known by the name of some person who held it at a former 
time, retaining also its original number. Occasionally varge have 
been subdivided and new vargs formed under new names, but this 
has not been the rule. Generally there were separate vargs for 
each village, but vargs comprising lands in different villages are not 
unknown.^ Within the village the plots belonging to a varg aro 
scattered in all directions and never could bo identified by any one 
but the owner and perhaps &e 'village accountant, and as there 
were no houndary marks and no record of area, there was a* 
remarkable facility for enlarging the holding without incurring' 
ad^tionol assessment. 

The meaning of the word muK is disputed. Some would connect 
it vidth the Sanskrit manlya meaning price ; those who do so assort 
that muU holdings were originally bought from the government. 
This seems to have been Miyor, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro’s 
opinion. In a letter to the President and Momhers of the Madras 
Board of Bevenne, dated 31st May 1800, describing the revenue" 
administration of Kdnora under former governments, Mnnro says 
‘WTiena proprietor alienated^ land for a certain rent forever ho"' 
either received a price for it, or he received no price for jt' 
or he paid a sum of money to the person to whom tho land ww 
transferred. Which of these modes was adopted depended on * ^ 


> Munro, 4th Msy 1$00 j Mr. Blane, 20th Softember 1848. 
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drcumstanccs of the parties and the nature of the land ; hut in each 
of the three coses the tenant was the same, and the tenant was 
called tenant by purchase. TVhen the ffovornment disposed of lands 
which had reverted to it by failure of heirs, it followed the practice 
.of indidduals. It sold the land almost always for a lump payment 
or nasardna', it sometimes gave the land free' of charge ; but it' 
never paid money, and it seldom or never advanced money to the 
new t(mants or owners.’ In this passage the words tenant by purchase 
appear to be intended os a translation of mulgcnigdr, a doss of 
tenant described below, and tho whole statement seems to be 
founded on the assumption that mul means price. Former govern- 
ments granted the mtili right to lands by means of instmments 
called and these documents show that a payment called 

iiazardna or kait/ikc was made. This has led Major Munro to state 
timt tho lands ' were sold for a nuzardita. But the word nazardna 
docs not denote tho consideration which forms part of a sale. In 
the coses in question it would rather mean a fee paid for tho 
issue of an order, probably of a somewhat similar nature, though 
perhaps dificrcntl3' applied, to stamp duty. Besides it is well known 
that mul docs not mean price but root, and the more probable 
signification of nuU is permanent. The lands referred to in tho 
mulpaltds were grantedf for over subject to tho payment of tho 
assessment. Even tho non>paymcnt of tho revenue did not 
absolutely deprive the holder of liis right. Munro says:' ‘If 
ho absconded with balances standing against him, tho land was 
transferred to another person ; but if ho or his heir returned at over 
so distant a period, tho land was restored on either of them pa3ing 
a reasonable compensation for tho balance and for such extra 
exponsas as might linvo boon incurred on account of improvements.’ 
This right was not continued under tho British Qovernment, Mr 
Blanc saj's: ‘It was not well established, but it is stipulated in 
Homo permanent Icasas or mulpattda granted at. tho beginning of 
British rule, that if a descendant of a former permanent holder or 
mfilgdr appeared within twelve months and paid a reasonable 
compensation for tho balance duo, tho land should bo made over to 
liiia’ Tho hereditary right, says Mr. Elphinstono, together with the 
power to alienate, constituted tho private property m land which 
was by many supposed to be peculiar to Kanara and Malabdr j but 
mirdaadra in tho Deccan appear to have had similar rights.® 

It is asserted, and it is not improbable, that originally nil tho 
cultivated lands in IWnata were hold on mnli or permanent right, 
and that each holder possessed a title-deed in tho shape of a 
'mulpatla, although few authentic documonte of that nature granted 
by former governments are now forthcoming. Daring tho latter 
port of tho eighteenth century, under Haidar and Tipu, tho country 
was partially depopulated and tho lands deserted, and from this and 
l^icr causes some lands formerly cultivated reverted to Qovernment.® 
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At first, under British rule, the practice was to offer these waste 
lands nnnuallv to the highest bidder.^ They were then called «arf;«r 
pe>ii or rented from Government and tlie cultivators were mere 
tenants-at-rvill holding directly from Government. The system of 
giving out these “^aste lands from year to year was not louud to 
wk well, and in 1807 the Madras Government sanctioned the 
nitoTinfinTi of these lands to respectable persons who would imdortatc 
to cultivate them and pay assessment on the same terms as the 
original holders.’ This alienation was carried out by means of 
pennanent leases or mulpattas, which probably wero similar to those 
granted by former governments, but no narardiut or hending-over- 
fee was taken. In this way, in the language of the district, many 
lands wore converted from sarhdr-geni or government leases into 
muK or permanent holdings. The process did not_ go on so 
speedily as was deemed desirable. In 1834, Mr. Tiveash, the 
Principal Collector, after stating that people who deared mnlpaitas 
or permanent deeds would get them on application, gave an 
assurance that those who had paid the full assessment would be 
treated as mulgdrs or permanent holders, so long as they paid tho 
full assessment, even though they had not obtained miilpattas and 
though tho land was not entered as From that time all real 

distinction between gmi and midi vargs ceased, hut the two names 
remained in the accounts, and are still used where the survey settle- 
ment has not been introduccA 

The waste or deserted lands above referred to wore also called 
hilnasht, that is lands which had lost their occupant. Arable land, 
which, at least uithin the memory of man, had never before been 
cultivated, was called rekMnasht or land which had lost the record 
of its assessment. It was given out with or without midpattde, 
and entered in the accounts as hosdgame that is new accretion or 
cultivation. Such lands wore not necessai’ily formed into separate 
holdings or vaigs ; they were more frequently entered as authorised 
additions to emsting holdings. The name hosdgamo is still in use, 
but there is no real difierence between the tcmu'c of hosdgame 
lauds and of other lands. 

The term Alienation seems to have been used by the Kdnaro 
officers of the Madras Government in the sense of giving lands for 
permanent cultivation subject to tho payment of the assessment. It 
has been decided, in one of a largo number of suits instituted to 
oppose the introduction of the survey settlement, that the use of 
the word alienation did not imply a permanent settlement of tho 
assessment or any remission of revenue, total or partial. Such 
remissions are few and insignificant. Almost every temple in 
Hdnara has land attached to i^ which is entered in the name of the 
temple deity, but Oie full assessment is paid for tho land, and there 
is no difference between the temple land- and a private lioldin" • 


1 Board of ItoToniie to OorennnoDt, 31st August 1807. 

' Secretary of Govcnimeut to Board of Bo>Gnno, 28th October 1807. 
* Vemaciuar Order, 21th Octohoc 1631. 
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Endowments in cash are paid to many temples in lien of collections 
fonnerly made by the managers from private holdings under the 
name of/torad/mrm or outside charity. These Mr. Bead, who succeeded 
Colonel Munro as Collector, attached and added to the assessment 
of the holdings as items of revenue. Fdr a few Boman Catholic 
cliui'ches and a few mosques a partial exemption from assessment is 
claimed, and at present allowed, but the ntles have not yet been 
adjudicated. In some parts of the district shetsandis, or subordinate 
village officers, are allowed a remission of assessment on land 
held by them in lieu of cash payments; but cash payments are 
becoming the rule. The only other alienation of land revenue to 
be noticed is the remission of assessment allowed by the Bombay 
Government in 1870 during the lifetime of the widows of 
Busling Bdja, a descendant of the pdligdr or chief of Bilgi on the 
lands pinviously held by him. 

From what has been stated it will be seen that, although the 
names mulgdrs or permanent holders and genig&ra or renters have 
been kept, since 1834! there has been no real difference in ^e 
status of persons holding land directly under Government. 
■Wherever tiie suiwey settlement has been introduced, so far as 
Government accounts are concerned, even the distinction of name 
has ceased, and the right of occupancy as defined in the Bombay 
Survey Act is the only recognized tenure under Government, except 
in the few cases where temporary cultivation is allowed In the 
surveyed parts of the district, indeed throughout the whole district, 
the only real distinction is between occupants who cultivate and 
occupants who do not cultivate. In lowland EAnora cultivating 
OGCUjpants areprobablymore numeronsthan non-cultivating occupants 
but in other parts of the district by far the greater portion of the 
land is hold by occupants who do not themselves cultivate. There are 
few people of any class who do not hold some land, as the purcliose 
of land is almost the only mode of investing money known in the 
district ; but in most places the bulk of the large landholders are of 
the Shenvi caste. In many cases these people are the descendants 
either of village accountants or of therelations of village accountants, 
officers who had every facility for enlarging their own holdings 
and allowing those in whom they were interested to enlarge theirs by 
encroaching on Government waste. Moreover these people formed 
the educated doss of the community, and rapidly became the 
moneyed class and acted as village bankers. In course of time the 
lands of their debtors passed into their hands, and the debtors fell 
from the rank of occupants to that of tenants. Almost all the large 
landholders still unite moneylending to their other occupations. 
In upland Kdnara the rule is for occupants to cultivate their o\ra 
lands, but everywhere there are large landholders, and the process of 
the more ignorant cultivators being converted from occupants into 
^^nants which is near completion, in the lowland sub-divisions is 
' plso in operation in upland £!&nara. 

It remains to describe the rights of those who hold not directly 
from Government, but ’'under a superior holder. Of these the 
highest arc mulgenigdrs or permanent lessees. In the minute of the 
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Madras Board of Revenue recorded on tlio 6tli of January 1818, 
tlieir status is thus dcsciibed : The mulgenigdrs or permanent 
tenants of Kdnara were a class of people unknown to Malabar, who, 
on condition of the pa 3 'ment of a specified invariable rent to the 
mxdt or landlord and his sitccessors, obtained from him a perpetual 
grant of a oei'tain portion of land to be held by them and their 
heirs for ever.^ This right could not be sold by the miilgenigur or 
his heirs, but it might bo mortgaged by them ; and so long ns the 
stipulated rent continued to be duly paid he and his descendants 
inherited this land like any other part of their hereditary property. 
The landlord and his heirs were precluded from raising the rent of 
the permanent lessee. It was, therefore, originally either higher than 
that procurable from temporary tenants, or it was fixed at the same 
or at a lower rate in consideration of a certain sum being paid as 
premium or purchase-money for the grant in perpetuity or as a 
favour conferred by the land’ord on some of his dependents = It 
amounted, in fact, to a permanent alienation of a certain portion 
of land by the landlord ; for it never again lapsed to him or his 
descendants except on the failure of heirs to the permanent lessee. 
This class of people may therefore be considered subordinate land- 
lords rather than tenants, especially os, though many of them 
cultivated their lancb by hired labourers or slaves, others sub-rcuted 
them to ehalgentgdra or ‘temporary tenants.’ This description 
applies generally to the mtilgeni tenure of the present daj'. In 
some cases the rent is fixed in produce ; in other cases it is fixed in 
cash. A few mulgeni deeds belonging to the early part of the 
century have been found which stipulate that if the assessment is 
incresiscd the lessee will pay the enhanced amount, but the majority 
contain no such provision, and one of the most difficult points 
arising out of the survey settlement results from the fact that the 
revised assessment^ exceeds the rent fixed in a mitlgetii deed. 
Most of the mulgeni deeds executed since the suivej’’ began contain 
the stipulation that if the assessment is increased the lessee will pay 
the enhanced amount. ^ 

Another sub-tenure of a permanent or quasi-permanent nature is 
nadagi or ardheli. This tenure which applies only to garden 
lands prevails to a considerable extent on the coast, especially in 
HonAvar and Kumta. The rent payable by the tenant is fixed 
generally at one-half of the produce, but it is sometimes fixed in 
other proportions and in a very few cases in cash. The occupant 
bears the ppense of planting the trees, and the tenant bears the 
expense of reai’ing them. When full-grown tree® are made over to 
a tenant, the tenure is called aulgi, and in this case the tenant 
receives one-third of tlie produce for his labour. The landlord 
in both rases pays the assessment. The lease is terminable at the 
win of the tenant, but ho cannot be ousted by the over-holder 
^less it is proved that the property has suffered from neo-lcc^ 
dfrputra’^'^ appear to be declining as they give rise to numerodlj 
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The roost Creqnent form of land roortgage in Riinnrn is mortgage Chapter VIII. 
■with possession, called hhopjmli a<lhih> or mnfriictuary mortgage. Land 
Until the inortg.age is redeemed the mortgagee is exactly in tlie Administration, 
position of the landholder, and fonnerly the land was frequently land Tenure*, 
entered in the accounts in the mortgagee’s name. 

Tljc ordinarj* snh-tcnancy is tenure-at-will or cJiali geni, and it is reiianis-ai-inil. 
by tenanLs-at-will that almost all the largo landlioldcro’ estates are 
cultivated. A ycnrlj' holder or eMigenigdr may hold either under 
a perinjinont holder or mulgdr, under a permiment tenant or 
fnulgrnujdr, or timler Government as the occupant of a lapsed 
pernmnent estate or imtU varg. If the j'early Icksco holds under 
an over-holder, his name is in no waj* recognized in the accounts. 

If an ovor-hohior found his tenant in arreai's, under the Madras 
R>'gulatioii he had power to attach his propertj' and report the 
attachmejit to the Collector, 'who, nt thirty dnj’s' notice, duriiig 
which time the tenant could nppcjil, sold the property by auction 
and .satisfied the claim. The tenant generally holds a wi'itten lease 
and gives an acceptance. Tlie period for whicii the documents niss 
executed is gonerallj’ n year, hut fresh documents arc not exernted 
cvor\' year ; on the contrary it is the practice to cultivnto for ninny 
•snccessivc years on the .s.nmc lease. As n mio fresh documents arc 
tli-awn up only when n change in tlie rent or some other circum- 
stance makes a fresh deed necessarx’. The tenus of the lease vary 
in different places. In Supa tlie rent is ordinarily fixed in 
money ; elhowherc, except for gnnlcn land, it is almost always 
pai<t in grain. As regards garden assessment, Mr. Read, tfio 
Collector, wrote in ISl-l- ' The general practice olHorvisl in lowland 
KAnara for a.sscssing coconnut, botclnut, and pcpjicr produce is that 
for new cocoanut gardens n lease or haul is dcinundoil, securing 
[KiweSiiou to the cultivator until his young trees begin to licnr, 
which Is generally the case in tlioir sixth j'car near the sen-coast 
and in their tenth year near the Sahj'adris. The nverngo assessment 
of about 12s. (Iks. G) on encli ti*ce is tbeu dcninudcd on tlio tree 
instead of on the pro<luco. The trees thenccforwnnl continue to be 
charged every year by the village accountant, and no nllowanco is 
made for unfruitful years if it is supposed that the proprietor has 
the means of keeping up his garden, because in old gnraciis, while 
a few trees each year hccoine unfruitful, their places are supplied 
by tlioso beginning to bear. Another mode prevails, which ho-s 
been continued during the Company’s Govcnimcnt, of assessing the 
groiuid, not the trees, from the periofl of starting the garden at the 
average rent of the n»'iglilK)uring rice-fields and demnnding nothing 
more when the trees begin to bear. Tliis is the prevailing^ usage 
Iwtwecn the Government and proprietor of wliatovcr description ; 
but tiiat observesl by the landlords is to grant their yearly tenants 
or ch'illgcntgitrH from one-fourth to oiic-tliird of the gross produce and 
t*' , their permanent tenants or 7nultfcn{gdrti one-balf thc^gross produce, 

1)9, cau-c the latter are bound to plant young trees in lieu of decayed 
’^iiies and not to sell or transfer their right in the garden land to 


• Lettcni relating to Kevenuo Adminiatratios, 82 , 88 . 
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any but their landlords. It is not customary to demand any 
additional assessment for a few hotel or pepper vines mtermixed 
■with the cocoa-palms, because it is sufficiently kno’wn that they 
injure the productive po'wers of the trees they are suffered to 
embrace. Pepper and betelnut gardens are not assessed in any 
particular manner, but pay according to the quality of the rice- 
field soil of •n’hioh tliey are formed. They arc found near tlie foot 
of the Sahyddris and arc almost all cultivated by the landlords 
themselves, most of •whom are Havig BriJlimans. When any of 
these gardens lapse to the Government they are rented at one-thiid 
tlie estimated gi’oss produce, or, if that cannot bo had, they arc 

f iven away to the highest bidder. ITenee it appears that the minute 
ivisiou of the gross produce of gardens in Malabdr between the 
Government and the cuHavator is not found in Eiinai'a, whore a 
specific tax on each tree or a fixed ground-rent is demanded without 
icference to the produce of cither. It is conjectured that about 
two-thirds of the proprietors of gardens below the Sahyddris pay 
the laud assessment and that the other one-third pay upon the 
trees. Before the introduction of the survey settlement, and still 
in unsettled villages, the tenants’ rent was ordinarily colcifiatod at 
double the Government assessment Owing to the revision of tlie 
assessment this system is for the present at least not so common as 
it formerly was and the rent is fixed according to the nature of 
the soil and other circumstances. In some parts of the district, 
particularly in Hondvar, an agreement to divide the produce, 
called palu, is common. The occupant provides the seed and 
sometimes the oxen and tools, and niter deducting the seed with a 
small amount for interest, the balance is divided either equally or in 
proportions to which the occupant and tenant have agreed. 

From time immemorial himri, that is the raising of ragi Elcusino 
corocana, by cutting and burning bru^-wood in the foi-ests and 
soufing seed among the ashes, has been extensively carried on. It is 
believed that this forest tillage was never specifically allowed as a 
right, but only m a temporarj’- privilege, and it cannot properly be 
coiled a land tenure. But in some estates or vargs there is an entiy of 
kumri assessment, which is often colled shist or standard assessment 
on account of kvmri Itorlayn, that is a tax on the cutting of hmri ; 
and on that ground and also because some permonent leases or 
mulpattds mention humri assessment, not only a right to forest 
tillage but property over large tracts of forest-loud have been 
claimed. Before 1822-S3 the revenue from kumri was entered 
in the accounts undw the head of motarpha or village taxes, but in 
that year it was directed to bo credited to land revenue.^ The 
sj-stem of assessing the tax varied in different villages. In some 
places it was fixed at so much for a couple, a man and a woman, 
or so much for a man alone ; and in others according to the number 
of bilUiooks used in clearing the brushwood in which case it w*" 
always of the nature of a poll-tax. As there was no reason to grajiL 
the privilege to any but flie wild tribes who know no other meand 


1 Minntea ol Consnltation, (Uied nth October l$i2. 
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oE gaintitg n livelihood, it appears at first bight diiTtcnlt to account 
for tile entry of Icxmri a's^cssmcut in the hoTilin^ of persons who 
hud other roguiarly cultivated land. In 1S58 Mr. Fisher wrote*: 
Tlicre is little reruson to douht that the onlj’ diiTcrcnco between 
the govcrnuient kumri cc^Hitarkdr htoarihorlatfu, and' the kumri 
cp.ss paid by regular iioldcrs or vnrgddrs consi.stcd in the govern- 
ment ee-ss living loNued direct from the Inmri cutters while the 
liolders* or rnrjddra’ 7;ii»iri cess was recovered by them from the 
kumri cutters who either cleared parts of the holders’ land or 
were otherwise under Ids influence, on paying a specified sum ns 
part of the demand on their cstntc.s. K this is so, the system of 
levying kimri asscS'mont from regular ]nndholdcr.s was probably 
adopted for flie bake of convenience. When the country was less 
accessible than it’now is, it would not be ca.sy to lc\y a poll-tax 
from every hmr{ cutter and the adoption of the* practice of using tho 
regular holder, n man of influence in the neighbourhood, ns a medium 
for collecting the tax is iiitelHgihle. The de.stnictivo nature of 
kumri cultivation attracted the attention of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, the iladius Govemment, and tho Court of Dircctor.s. In 
ISIS Mr. Blane prohibited it in |)inces from which tiinhcr could be 
convonv'ntlj’ exported or in winch the rcserN*ed kinds of timber 
giew.and directed thattho^c whoclnimcrl aright to cultivate /.•iiwiri, 
heenuso a kimri awossincut was entered in their holdings or osiates, 
should not ho allowed to c.\'erc]su the right in such p]nco.s and that 
(he assessment should bo remitted. In othet parts of tho forest 
kumri was to ho allowed only to on extent proporiionato to tho 
assessment. In 1858 the principle was adopted of settling the 
a«es'iinent rvilh reference to tho number of kumri cutlers and 
allowing dugnt, Hint is .‘■o much produce as rcpre.scntcd double tho 
Intmri asso'-'sinent entered in the holding or rarg, to such holders as 
lioM cstntcswliich paid n kumri assessment.^ In 1800 tho Government 
oiitircly forbade kumri in holdings, and extended this order to lioldcrs 
of permanent lenses or ni«f;iog<w.® , In unsettled villages the kumri 
nsses->incnl is still entered in the accounts, hut tho amount isnlwaj'S 
remitted.* Knmri is now rc.stricted within tho narrowest pos.sibIo 
limits. It is ollowcd only to tho.so hillmcn who at present linro no 
other raenns of iivcliliood. Tlie tax is fixwi at 2«. (Re. 1) tho aero. 

TIio revenue ndininislrntion of tho district is entmted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay vniydng from £21C0 to 
£2790 (Its, 2 1,000 -Rs. 27,900). This officer, svho is also tho Chief 
Magistralo and the executive head of tho district, is helped in Ids 
won: of general supervision hj' n stnfl’ of tliwo assistants, of whom 
two arc covenunteef .servants and one is an uncovenaiitcd servant of 
Oos'cmiocnt. The wuiclioiicd yearly .snlaric-s of the covenanted 
assistants range from £000 to£l080(Ils.G000-Ils.l0,800), and that 
.of the uncovciiontcd assistant is £900 (Rs. 0000). 

’ For fiscal and other adnunislrnlivo puqiosc-s tho lands tuidor tho 
.Collector's charge are distributed over eight bub-divisions. All 
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these are entrusted to the two covenonted assistants or assistant 
collectors. The fourth assistant stj'led the head-quarter or htizur 
deputy collector is entrusted with the supervision of the treasury^ 
These officers arc also assistent magisV*®-^. and those oi them who 
have revenue charge of portions of the district have, under the 
prcsidenc 3 ’’ of the Collector, the cliiof management of the different 
administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, witliin 
the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed in 
the hands of an officer .stjded mdmlatddr. Those officers, who arc 
also entrusted with ma^sterial powers, have yearly salaries varying 
from .£180 to £240 (Rs. 1800 - Rs. 2400). Three of the fiscal 
sub-divisions, Hondvar Yelldpur and Supa, contain each a petty 
division or peia mahal under the charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, 
who, except that lie has no treasury to superintend, exercises the 
revenue and magisterial powers generallj' entrusted to a milnilatdiir. 
The j^early pay of tho mdholkaris varias from £72 to £96 (Rs. 720 - 
Rs. 900). 

In revenue and police matters the ohurge hi thelSBl fjovermnent 
villages is entrusted to 942 headmen, all of whom are stipendiary. 
Of Wiese 198 headmen perform revenno duties only and 744 arc 
entrusted with both revenue and police diargcs. The yearly pay of 
the headman depends "on the amount of revenue derived from his 
village. It varies from 10a. to £11 4f?. (Rs. 6 -Rs. 112) in settled 
Aillages, the average revenue receipts of a settled viUage amounting 
to m2 (Rs. 720); and from la. IJd. to £12 (9 ans.-Rs 120) in 
unsettled villages, theaverogo revenue receipts of on unsettled village 
amounting to £88 2s. (Rs. 881). Of £2187 28. (Rs. 21,871-0-4), 
the total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £1501 11s. 8^d. 
(Rs. 15,015-13-11) are debited to Land Revenue and £685 10s. 3^. 
(Rs. 6855-2-5) to Police. No headmen are paid by grants of land. 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help tho 
village headmen, there is a body of stipendiary village accountants 
or ahdnhhoga. These men number 239 in all or about one accountant 
to every five viliages, cacii charge containing on an average 1765 
inhabitants and yielding an average j'oarly revenue of £378 8s. 
(Rs, 3784). Their yearly salaries, which are paid in cash, amount in 
- settled villages, on an average to £13 1 Os. (Rs. 136) and vai-y from 
£12 to £lo (RS.120-R.S 150); in unsettled villages they average 
£11 Ss. (Rs, 114) and vary from £l0 IGs. to £12 (Rs. 108 -Rs. 120). 
Tlicj' represent a total yearly charge of £3102 (Ils.31,020). Besides 
the regular accountants an extra establishment of accountants is 
annually maintained to strengthen the regular staff pending tho 
introduction of the survey settlement into the unsettled parts of the 
district. At present (1882) about five-eighths of the district have 
been surveyed and settled. 

Under the headmen and the village accountants are the \illage 
senwnts with a total strength of 492. These men arc liable both 
for revenue and police duties. Most of them axe Hindus. ‘ The total 
j'carly. grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
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£1995 I2s. (Rs. 19,95G), beinar £4 (Rs. 40) on im avcrajrc to cacli 
ninn, ot a cost to each village ol £1 12a (Ra 10). 

The yeai'lj' cost of tlic village establishments may bo thus 
summnrisefl : Iloutlmcn £2187 (Rs, 21.870), nceonntnnts £3102 
JH'i'vnnts £109fi (Ra 19,900) iimhing a total of 
(Rs. / 2,850), 0 (|ual to a charge of £5 IGs. (Rs. .58) a village, 
or eight IKT cent of the entire hiiid revenue of the district. 

Season reports are avnilablo for tho ecrcntccn \*ears endino' 
1881-82: ^ ° 

_ In 1805"6G tho rains wore Fcaoonablo and favoiimble liofh to 
rice and garden crops. Fovor, dyfiontoiy, and stnall-posc prevailed 
over most of I ho district) fever chiefly above and dysentery below 
tho Sahviidris. TIio land revenue rose from £02,837 to £^5,222 ; 
and tho rnpco price of rico foil from fourteen to seventeen )>oiid(].a 

Tho .season of 18G6-G7 was on tho whole favoiimhle. Tlic mins 
began well ; in Soptemher .and in Octohor the fall w.-u. scanty, but 
the failing crops wero saved by an abundant supply in November. 
Public health was bettor limn m previous years ) cholera and fever 
declined, though fever was still premlent in Yolliipiir and Sap,a. 
Tho land revonuo fell from £75,222 to £00,772, and tho rupee 
price of rico rose from soventcen to sixteen pounds. 

In 1807-08 tho rainfall was abundant and soasonahio, tho crops 
were richer and public health was bettor than in tho previous year. 
Tho land rovonno rose from £00,772 to £74,103; and tho rnpco 
prico of rico foil from sixtcun to twonty-ono pounds. 

In 1808-09 tho rainfall was gcuorally favonrablo, and the harvest 
fair. Public health coutinnod to improve, but cattle discas-c uns 
geiioml, nud very fiitnl. Tho land revonuo rose from £74,103 to 
.£74,940 ; and tho rupee prico of rice fell from twonty-ono to 
twonty-two pounds. 

In 1 809-70 tho early rainfall n-as scanty; and late rains in November 
and Decomber, though abundant, wore untimely and greatly damaged 
ripe rico and cotton and to a less extent injured Indian'millet and 
gram. Fever s\as general and there were some cases of cholera, but 
public hciiltli on tho whole was good. There was no great morUsIity 
among cattle. Tho land revonuo fclHrom .£74,910 to £72,2">l ; and 
tho rupee price of rico rose from twenty-two to .soveatoon pounds. 

Except for rice, tho season of 1870-71 was favourable. The fall 
to the end of August was good ; in Septomhor the supply was scanty, 
and in October it was he.iTy enough to cause nmeb injury to the 
rico. Public health was better than in the previous year. Tho 
chief forms of discaso were fever, smnll-pox, and bowel complaints. 
Caitlo disease also appeared in somo places. Tim land rovcimc rose 
from .£72,231 to £75,761, and the rnpee prico of rico fell from 
jjsoventeon to twenty-five pounds. 

In 1871-72 both above and below tbc Sabyadris tbc rainfall was 
moderate, especially in Supa and Yellapur. On the coast the 
rainfall was in-egular. Tho only sub-division which received a full 
supply was Siddtlpur. The season was middling. Public health 
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was goodj and the amonnt of cattle disease was moderate, llie 
land revenue rose from £75,761 to £80,921, and tlio rupee pidce of 
rice rose from twenty-five to twenty-four pounds. 

The season of 1872-73 was favourable. In Juno and July the 
rainfall was good and timely. A heavy fall in August flooded the low 
rice lands and slightly injured the crops. But this was followed by 
regular and moderate rain and the harvest was better than it had 
been for ten years. Public health was good ; fovor and ague were 
on the decline. Cattle disease broke out in some sub-divisions. The 
land revenue rose from £80,921 to £8 1,549, and the rupee price of 
rice fell from twenty-four to twenty-six pounds. 

Tho season of ltS73*74 was moderate. The rainfall was at first 
good, but there was a long break in August, and though Inter on the 
season improved the harvest was light. Fever, small-pox, dysentery, 
and cattle disease prevailed throughout the year. The laud revenue 
rose &om £81,549 to £84,254, and the rupee price of rice remained 
unchanged at twenty-six pounds. 

Tho season of 1874-75 was fair. The rains began in May and 
continued favourable till August. After August heavy rain damaged 
the low-lying rice crops. Fever, small-pox, and cholera were more 
or less prevalent. The land rovenno rose from £84,254 to £89,643, 
and tho rupee price of i-ice fell from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
pounds. 

Tho season of 1875-76 was on the whole good. Tho rains began 
early in June, and were favourable, especially along the coast. Except 
in Supa, tho crops were above the average. Fever and cattle 
disease prevailed throughont tho district, small-pox in parts of Kumta, 
Hondvar and Telldpur, and slight cholera m Kdrwdr, Snpa and 
Yelldpur. The land revenue fell from £89,643 to £83,387 ; and 
tho rupee price of rice fell from twenty-eight to thirty pounds. 

The season of 1876-77, one of the great famine years in the Bombay 
Earndtak and Maisur, was fair on the coast, indiJiorentin the centre 
of the district, and bad in the east bordering on Bolgaum, Dharwdr, 
and Maisur. The rainfall began about the 10th of June and 
continued abundant till the end of July. In August it was short 
and in September and Ootoher it fiiiled partially in some places and 
entirely in others. The &ilare was greatest in tho oastom <villagos 
bordering on Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, and Maisur. On tho coast -tho 
crops wore comparativoly good. A few miles along both sides 
of the Sahyddris they were below the average, and in tho most 
eastern -villages the crops either entirely or partially failed. As the' 
late rain failed, tho cold weather emps were generally poor, and 
during the hot season water and fodder were scarce. Fever prevailed 
throughout tho district, hut cattle disease and small-pox were less 
fatal than in tho previous year. Except in August, September, and 
October cholera was general especially in tho upland sub-divisions' 
The land revenue foil from £83,387 to £81,964, and tho rupee 
price of rice rose from thirty to twenty-eight pounds. 

Tho season of 1877-78, tho second of the great famine years, was 
on tho whole favourable. Tho rainfall began at tho end of May 
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and in Juno rras fair. In Jnly and early August it fnilsd, bnt, in 
tLe latter part of Aiignst and in September tlio fall was well-timed, 
and rontimied so lioavytlintiu October Eotnc crops siifTcrcd from too 
mucli rain. Except in a few villages, the rice crops were good. 
Oning to the failure of min in July, tlio garden piodtico was 
below the averasroj botclnuts did not yield more than half the 
average, and c.ird.'unoms and popper almost entirely failed. Owing 
to tbo heavy rainfall in October, tlio cold weather crops were good. 
Deaths wore about forty-five per cent moro than during the previous 
year, partly owing to the excostivo min and jiai tly to the extreme 
dcarnc<.s and scantiness of grain. Both fever and cholcm were 
more fatal than during the previous year ; on tlio other hand there 
■was loss mortality among c.sttlc. 'Xlife land revenue fell from £81,9G-t 
to £Sl,21*f, and the rupee jn-ico of rico rose from twonty-oight to 
tnenfy-lwo pounds. 

In 1878-79 the rainfall WAS tlio licnvicston record (132'S9 inches) 
and the rico harvest was unusunlly fine. The gardens also profited, 
and except Crops on low-lying lands which wore sodden by excessive 
inoisliiro the harvest was c.vcoptioniilly good. Tlie land revenue 
ro'O from £81,21 ‘I to £03,050, and the rupee price of rico rose from 
tn enty-two to eighteen pounds. 

Tlie harvest of 1879-80 was below the nvemge. Most of the 
early .sowings were wn.«liod out by heavy rain and the later sow- 
ings were withered by a lojig spell of di ought. In August and 
September the laiufnll was good but hardly mode up for the former 
los-'cs. Good lands scarcely produced an average and the yield in 
the uplands na-. poor. Garden lands suffered little. The dry season 
crop sown in January and reaped in April was good ; bnt the cold 
weather or ralil crop was poor. The land iwenno fell from £93,0.70 
to £S5,7C0 and the inpco price of lico rose from eighteen to 
t-cventceii pounds. 

In 1880-81 therognlnr rainfall in June and July was followed by a 
bre.sb « fiieli lusted from the second week in August to about tlio 
lOtli of f'epteniber ; a timely fall of rain in September saved tlio 
crops, but in (bo uplands the Ivarvost was scanty. The rico crop 
was up to the averago ; and the garden crops and sugarcane were 
good, 'J'JiD land rcveiinoroso from £8.5,7C0 to £SG,GSG, and the 
rupee price of rieo fell from seventeen to twenty pounds. 

In 1881-82, except in Sirsi, the rainfall was below the avorngo, 
but on tlio co.sst it was sufficient and seasouablo. The open high 
lnml« nbo\fc the .'^nhyAdris siilleiod from scanty raiu, but in other 
parts tho crops were good and the soahon was on the wholo fas'otir- 
abla Public liealtii was good ; f boro was no cholera and less fover 
than usual. In the south tbero wore some cases of small-pox but 
only eleven proved fatal." Tho land revenue rose from £8G,GSG to 
£1 1)0,283, and the riipoo price of rice fell from twenty to twonty- 
loiir pounds. 
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G'HAPTEE IX. 

JUSTICE. 

^Foh the four years endiug 1803 no information i^ available 
regarding the administration ot justice. Tlte preamble to Madras 
Regulation II. of 1802 shows that before Januarj'- 1802 no regula- 
tions were in force. The Collector decided most civil suits at his 
discretion and made over most petty land disputes to arbitration.® 
In districts where a permanent settlement of the land assess- 
ment was introduced, district or zilla courts were established 
under Madras Regulation II. of 1802. In 1803, when an Act for 
the administration of criminal justice was introdueed, sections 66 
to 68 of Madras Regulation II. of 1803, empowered the Colloetor to 
exercise magisterial functions and sections 47 to 55 empowered him 
to decide civil suits. As the permanent settlement was not applied 
to Kdnara these regulations were not introduced into the di^rict., 
In 1807, under Regulation II. of 1806, a district court was estab- 
lished at Hondvar with jurisdiction over South and North Krluara. 
In 1809 the district court was removed from Honfivar to Mangnlor. 
In 1817, under Madras Regulation IX. of 1816, tho magisterial 
powera of the District Judge were transferred to the Collector', 
and, under Madras Regulation X of 1816, tho District Judge was 
given the powers of a criminal judge for committing certain cases , 
for trial before the circuit court, for trying and decidnig potty cases 
on their own authority, and for passing sentence not exceeding two 
years’ imprisonment. Tire District Judge was subject to the Pto^’in- 
cial and Circuit Court of TellidicrTt. 

Dnder Madras Regulation lY. of 1802, a Provincial arrd Circuit 
Court consisting of three Judges was estoUisbed atTcllichcrri with 
power to hear appeals from, and to decide on circuit criminal eases 
committed for trial by, the District Judges of Kdnara and Malabdr. i 
To Lear such cases, one of the three Judges of the Provincial and 
Circuit Cour't left Telliclreiri for six months every year for tho dis- 
tricts north of Tellicirerri, and, on his return, another Judge set out 
for the remaining six months of tho year for the districts south of 
Telliciheni. The Circuit Judge -visited every district station on his 
way. In deciding cases he was helped by the hiji or Mirlramrnadait 


' ’ from materials snpplieti by Mr. S. N Tn?ore, C.S. 

Major Muoro to^tiie Board of Beveane, Bocomber 1800, paras, 3, i 
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Inw ofHccr of the Provincini Court At the close of the trinl the Chapter IZ. 
, hijt gave his opinion called faitva, and, if the Judge agreed, decision Justice, 
was given on tlic spot. Cases in which the Circuit Judge and the 
hlji disagreed were rcfcTTcd to the High Court or Sodar FnujdAri 
Adtilai at Madras. 

In 1807, under ^fadras Regulation XYI, of 1802, native coimnis- SahsrdinnU 

slonci's wci-c appointed in Ktinara to decide suits relating to personal Courts, 

property not c.vcceding £8 (Rs. 80) in %'alue. Under Madras iSOT-zs^S, 

llegulation YII of 1809, the powers of the native commissioners 
were extended to the hearing of such suits under £10 (Us. 100} os 
were referred to them bj' the Judge. In 1810, under hladrns 
Rcgnliilion TI. of 1810, native commissioners gave place to district 
muimjTt- Under Madras Regulation IV. of 1816, villogc mvnsiffs 
were appointed with powera to decide suits relating to personal 
property of not more than £1 (Rs.l0) in value. The oflice of 
village mvnstjr was in most cases given to pdlils or vdllngc headmen. 

Under Regtiiation V. of 1810 the village council or j|)niic/iiipirt was 
appointed with power to decide suits reforred to them by the villogo 
mvHfijrs ; and under Regulation VII. of 1810 the district council or 
jinncimjnl was npirainied to decide suits refcri-cd to them by the 
district Village and district coundls or pirnchnj^atx con- 

tinued in Kdnarn, until the transfer of the district to Bombay 
in 1802. In 1817, for North Kanam including Kundnpur, three 
mmsiffn, one each nt Blintlcal Goharn and Sirsi, were appoint^ with 
power to decide suits not exceeding £20 (Rs. 200). Between 1821 
and 1828 the Bhathal Munstj?' was removed to llonfivar, and the 
Ufjkm-n Miintif to Ankola, and an additional mnmif was appoint- 
Yelhtpur. In 1827. under hlndnts Regulation I. of 1827, an 
-.iSs’istanfc judge was* appointed at Ilondvar mth juriscHction over 
Kundiipur, fioiiilsTir, Kunitn, Ankola, Sirsi, Bidditpur, YclWpur, 
and Supn. Thu assistant judge heard appeals from the decisions 
of the district viiniKiffH, and, besides having criminal powers, heard 
original civil suits not exceeding £.’!00 (Us. 5000) in value. Appeals 
from the decisions of the assistant judge lay to the District Judge ot 
Mnngnlor, 1« 1827 as(id(ir-Mnii»Vcouttwas established at Honilvur. 

In 1880, under Mndro-s Regulation VII. of 1827, a native juilgo was 
appoint^ nl Sirsi with jurisdiction over Sirsi, Sidddpur, YcTifipur, 
and Supo. In 1833, under Regulation III. of 1833, tho jurisdiction 
of the mmiRi^r-' was extended to aruts of £100 (Rs. 1000) and that 
of the ftadm'-timvif to suits of £250 (Us. 2500). In 1836 a native 
judgo’s court svns substituted for tho assistant judge's court nt 
llTontis'nr and, under Madras Act XXIV. ot 1830, the native judges 
at Sirsi and Ilondvar svere styled principal sarfar-arntas 

1 843, under Madras Act VII. of 1 843, consldorahle chonges wore Changes. 

%< in Uio judicial administration. TJio olliccs of tho Provincini tSiS’isci, 

,> cuil Court nl'Tollichcrri, of tho District Judge nt Mnngalor, mid of 
'..so two principal eadar-amins at Sirsi and Ilondvar were abolished ; 

North lUiiiarii was separated from South Kdtumi injudicial matters, 
and tho ofliccs of a Civil and Sessions Judge of tho second class and 
of a mufli mular-amxn at Ilondvar and of a mdar-amin at Sirsi 
were established, Under this arrangement the Collector mid his 
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assistant continued to perfom magisterial work. In 1852 a 
principal sadar-amin was appointed under the Judge and a munsij)^ a 
court at Kumta tvas sanrtioned.- In 1800, the present Uoith 
Kanara, Ts*ith the suh-division of Kunddpur, was made the separate 
charge of a District Judge who held his court at Hondvar till 
1866, when the court was removed to Kdrwdr. In 1862, when 
North Kdnai-a passed to the Bombay Presidency, Kunddpur 
continued to form part of South Kdnara. 

Of the strength of the judicial staff and the number of cases 
decided in Kdnara the eailiest available details are for 1862. In 
that year the number of civil courts was nine, the number of suits 
disposed of was 4305, and the aver.age dmntion of each suit was 
five months. In 1870 the number of eourts was reduced to five,- ' 
the number of suits disposed of was 2466, and the average duration 
was three months and seven days. In 1874 the number of cml 
com'ts was five, the number of suits had risen to 2866, and the 
average duration had fallen to two months and twenty-seven days. 
In 18S0 the number of civil courts was five, the suits numbered 
2303, and the average duration was two months and fifteen da 3 's. 
At present- (1881) the district is provided with a District Judge and 
four subordinate judges Of the four sub-judges the first class 
sub-judge of Kdrwar, besides special jurisdiction above X500 
(Rs.5000) over the whole district, has oi-dinary jurisdiction over 
Kdiwdr, Ankola except the Kulenad mdgni or village-group, the 
Ohinndpur -village-group of Yclldpur, and the charge of the Supa 
mahdlkari; the second class sub-judge of Kumta has charge over 
Kumta and the Kulenad -village group of Anlcola ; the sub-jufW . 
at Honavar has charge over Hondvar and the thi’ee villj^e-gr’c>^ 
of Hire-avattnligc, Cliilcka-avattnlige, and Hire-kodo in SiddupuT>- 
and the sub-judge of Sirsi has charge of Sirsi, Yellnpur except the 
Ohinndpur village-gi’oup, the Supa mdmlatddr’s division, and 
Sidddpur except the -village groups of Hire-avattalige, Chikktt- 
avattalige, and Hirc-kode. The average distance of tho Kdrwdr 
court from its furthest six -villages is sixty-nine miles; of the Sirsi 
court seventy miles ; of the Kumta court forty-one miles ; and of the 
Hondvar court thirty-nine miles. 

During the twelve years ending 1881 the avei-age number of suits 
decided was 2776. During the six years ending 1875, the totals 
show alternate rises and I’nlls, the lowest total being 2467 in 1870 
and the highest 31 93 in 1 873. Kor the next three yeiaa the 
returns show a continuous fall fiom 3092 in 1875 to 2272 in 1878. 
In 1879 the total suddenly rose from 2272 in 1878 to 8589 or 
an increase of nearly fifty per cent; but in 1880 it again feR to. 
2306 or to pretty nearly the former level. ' In 1881 there was^^ 
further fall -to 2095, tho lowest total during the whole twelve yqf ’! 
Of the total number of cases decided, forty-one per cent hoL , 
on an average been given against the defendant in his absence^ 
the lowest being thirty-two in 1879 and the highest forty-five in 
1875. Except in 1879, when there was an unusual fall to thirty- 
two or nine per cent below the average, the proportion of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from the average, the - 
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rise or toll being generally one or two and at the most four per 
cent : 

'r ’ Kanara Ex-parle Durta, 1870 - 1881. 


Tear. 

Suits. 

Bedded 

ex-parte. 

Pet cent* 
agu. 

Yeas. 

Suits. 

Bedded 
ex parte. 

Percent' 

age. 

1S70 

2M7 

1003 

40 

1877 

8580 

1076 

41 

1871 

SOSO 

1290 

40 

1878 

2272 

072 

42 

1872 . . 

2SM 

1150 

89 

1370 . 

8580 

1169 

33 

1673 

8163 

1820 

41 

1880 ... 

2 toe 

1028 

44 

1874 .*• ... 

8B71 

1150 

40 

1881 . 

2095 

863 

40 

1875 ... ... 

1870 

S099 - 
2810 

1418 

1276 

45 

4a 

Tfit&l . 

33,313 

13,709 

41 


Of contested cases, during this period of twelve years an average 
of 25‘21 per'cent have been decided for the defendant, the per- 
centage varying from 3 1 -19 in 1873 to 16-63 in 1880, and the 
_ number keeping above 200 before and belorv 200 after 1878. In 
■ sixty or 2-86 per cent of the suits decided in 1881 the decree was 
executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable 
property claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from 
108 out of 3193 in 1873 to sixty out of 2095 in 1881. In 287, or 
13-69 per cent of - the 1881 decisions, decrees for money due were 
executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of tliese 201 or 
9-59 per cent were executed by the sale of immovable property 
and 86 or 4-10 per cent by the sale of movable property. The 
number of the attachments or sales of immovable property varied 
from 571 in 1876 to 201 in 1881, and of movable property from 155 
in 1876 to sixty-five in 1878. During the twelve years ending 1881 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
k 1 18 in 1878 to 380 in 1881. During thefest five years the number 
rose from 895 in 1870 to 1 058 in 1874, and after a sudden fall to 649 
in 1875, gradually dwindled to 380 in 1881. The following table 
shows that during the same twelve years (1870-1881) the number 
of civil prisoners varied from thirty-five in 1875 to twelve in 1877 : 

Kdnara Givtl PriMiters, 1870- t88L 


Yeas. 

Fax- 

SOECBa. 

Uati, 

Ruleabe. 

Decree 

ntlsflcd. 

Ore- 

ditor’s 

request. 

Ko 

allow* 

Mce. 

Pro- 

petty 

BDOWn. 

Time* 

expired. 

1870 

- 


26 

26 

4 

6 

14 1 


I 

1871 



21 

47 

1 


81 

w 

. , 

1872 



17 

25 

1 

' 8 

11 


... 

1878 



29 

24 

, , 

4 

21 

8 

... 

1874 



10 

20 

1 

S 

13 

1 


1876 


... 

86 

20 

7 

10 

11 

... 

i 

1876 




82 

20 

8 

T 

10 

... 

... 

1877 



12 

27 

4 

2 

8 


1 

1878 


... 

10 

82 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1870 


. . 

ss 

80 

8 

0 

18 

... 


IBSO 




14 

46 

1 

1 

12 


... 

1881 




20 

20 

5 

3 

0 

... 

1 


' Tboi\teQ^priBoncn!n 1881 wero oil Hindus. 

Tlio following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 
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Kdnara Cioil 1S70 • 188L 


Ye\il 

Sum 

ArsftAOS 

TAtrs. 

UhcoMRsni). 

DwrcKl. 

1 

1 

s 

Dn Con> 
Icssion. 

Olhtns {fle 

Todl. 

18i0 


2467 

1211 

1002 

191 

123 

462 

1778 

!fl7l 

.. 

8086 

19-6 > 

1200 

197 

175 

657 

2S10 

1872 


9S9B 

16*0 

llisO 

2D1 

1)3 

555 

8010 

1873 


3183 

tat 

18SD 

244 

09 

401 

2106 

1874 


2371 

141 

IIGO 

178 

116 

609 

1068 

\m 

.. 

3002 

20*6 

ms 

140 

78 

601 

8100 

leTG 

. . 

SfllO 

12*9 

ItfiO 

120 

63 

676 

19M 

1877 

. 

2586 

31-6 

D44 

ISO 

65 

680 

1724 

1878 


2272 

11«2 

859 

133 

es 

518 

’1632 

1878 

, 

3599 

11*7 

IMS 

114 

61 

1694 

23U 

1880 

. “ 1 

2300 

n- 

914 

114 

65 

817 

ICIO 

1861 



2005 

ice 

760 

pa 

70 

453 

1J70 


Y^iA. 

COKTXflTED. 

EXCCaTtOITa 

Fdf 

Halo* 

iur. 

For 

7)«feif 

6ftDU 

MHcd. 

Total. 

Atmt 

of 

Delitora 

DecrcC' 

holder 

slicn 

fmmoT* 

Praitertfa 

Atdehmeni i>r Sale 
of Proportf. 

Imintn* 

able 

ir&Tftbio. 

1870 

876 

227 

89 

680 

805 

00 

803 

94 

1371 

423 

254 

13S 

817 

03T 

77 

2D3 

105 

1872 

449 

209 

219 

877 

996 

37 

403 

PS 

Jffi 

m 

297 

189 

1017 

Ills 

103 

857 

100 

1974 

453 

264 

190 

>.S1> 

1058 

89 

343 

ISO 

187S 

518 

202 

217 

092 

649 

86 

814 

00 

1B70 ... ... 

461 

276 

240 

976 

6C8 

105 

571 

155 

1877 

413 

210 
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^There is no Small Cause Court in Kllnara. Since October 1880 the 
sub-judges of Hondvar and Kunitn have been 'giv.en the powei-s - of 
a small cause court judge. > In 1881 tlie number of small cause suits 
decided bj' them was 626. 

There is no arbitration court in Kdnara. ' 

Tlte work of Registration employs ten , sub-registrars of whom 
eight are spedal omccrs and two are head clerks to mdmlatddrs 
and molullkaris, Tlie special sub-registrars have been appointed 
since April 1S82. One of those sab-registnu’S is stationed at each 
petty divisional and sub-dmsional head- (marters. In addition to the 
supervision of the Collector as District Re^strar and his assistant 
and deputy collectors, the sub-registrors are subject to the control 
of the Inspector-General of Rej^tration and Stamps. Aceordinw 
to the registration report for 1881-82 the registration receipts for 
the year amounted to £1078 (Bs, 10,780) and the charges to £787' 
(Rs. 7870) lea^-ing a balance of £291 (Rs. 2910). Of 4155; the 
total number of registrations, eighteen were wills, G64 were deeds 
relating to movable property, and 3473 'wore deeds relating to 
immovable property. Of the 3473 documents relating to immov- 
able property, in addition to 1448 miscdlaneous jnstriunents, 
eighteen were deeds of gift, 978 were deeds of sale, and 1029 were 
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mortgage deeds. The registered value of the total immovable Chapter IX. 
property transferred was £101,784 (Es. 10,17,840). • Jnstice. 

At present (1883) twenty-six officers shore the adminisfaration Mugwtracy, 
of criminal justice. Of these six are magistrates of the first class 
and twenty of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates 
of' the first class three are covenanted European civilians, one 
is a Eu^jpean uncovenanted civilian, ond two ate natives. The 
llistiici>y^^ .gistrate has a general supervision of the whole district, 
while eti^ of the. first class magistrates, as assistant or deputy 
collector, has on average charge of 782 square miles and 84,368 
people. In 1882 the first class magistrates decided 227 original 
criminal cases and fifty-fonr criminal appeals. The average charge 
of tlie twenty second and third class magistrates, all of whom are 
natives, is 196 6 square miles with a population of 21,092. In 1882 
these magistrates decided 1327 originm criminal cases Berides their 
magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mamlat- 
ddrs or the head derka of mamlatddrs. Besides tliese, 744 police 
patih who also do revenue work, are entrusted with petty 
magisterial powera under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIIL of 
1867). Of tire whole number, twenty-five, under section 15 of the 
Act, can in certain eases fine up to lOs. (Ks. 5). The others under 
section 14 caimot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four hour& , 

Tliere is no regular Village Police The revenue headman or Village Police 
pdtil, as a rule, performs the duties of a police headman. A new ’ 

revenue head is appointed on probation tor six months or a year, 
and, when he is considered to have gained sufficient experience, is 
given a police deed or «anad! under the authority of the Divisional 
Commissioner, Both in revenue .and police duties the village 
headman is assisted by the village watchmen, shetsandda or militia,* 
and vgrdnis or messengers. In villages where the headman has no 
police-deed the headman of a neighbooiing village looks to the police 
work. The Superintendent of Police has no power over the village 
police. The sj'stem of patrol by the district police is carried on 
in tlie regular way, eadr post having its appointed area which is 
patrolled by the officers and men in charge of the post. The village , 
headman has no separate emoluments for his police duties. 

The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the' 
convietion of ofienders are the difficult nature of the country, its 
hills forests and broad estuaries, and the ndghhourhood of Goa in 
the nortlr and ofMaisur in the south. Forgery and the fabricating 
of false documents are the characteristic crimes of thp higher 
classes Crimes of violence are rare and serious agrarian offences are 
unknown. During the rice harvest disputes constantly arise about 
the light to cut the crop. But tlie ground of dispute is possession 
and the quarrels do not lead to agrarian disturbance. Few if ^ any 
crimes arise from the pressure of creditors. Oases of professional 
poisoning are rare. 

Tliere are no unsettled hill or forest tribes The low class Orin- 
Halcpdiks and Komdrpdiks, who were formerly bandits and gang- 
robbers, have now taken to husbandry and in oniinary times arc 
as orderly "as Kunbis, Tliere are few wandering tribes except 
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Lambdiiis. Tlio Lambdiiis or Vaiydria pass fcbrovigh Kilnara in 
con&idornble numbers during the fair season with their bullocks 
cnrrj'inw grain from Belgaum and Dhdnvilr to the const or to river 
ports. *i'ormei‘ly they used to commit robberies on their return 
journeys, and the speed with which they moved and the nearness 
of Maisur and Gon often prevented the police from bringing 
offenders to justice. The district is at present free from Lambdnr 
depredations tlmugb other gang-robbers occasionally come from Goa 
or Maisur and commit offences in the district. 

In the year 1881 the total strength of the district of regular 
police force was 663. Of these, under the District SupoiTntcndent, 
two were subordinate officers, 105 inferior subordinate officers, and 
555 foot constables. The cost of maintaining this force was for the 
Superintendent a total yearly snlarj' of £1200 (Rs. 12.000); for the 
subordinate officers on yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and the inferior subordinate officers on yearlj' salaries of less than 
£120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £2785 12s. (Rs. 27,S.i6) ; and 
for the foot constables a cost of £5646 2s, (Bs 56,461). Besides their 
pay a total sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the 
horee and travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £320 10s. 
(Rs. 3265) for the pay and travelling allowaneas of his estahlisliment ; 
£241 6s. (Rs. 2413) for the horse and travelling allowances of 
subordinate officers ; and £765 4s. (Rs. 7652) a year for contingencies 
and petty charges. Tlius the total yearly cost of maintaining the 
police force amounted to £11,204 tin. (Rs. 1,12,047). On an area of 
3910 square miles, and a population of 421,840, these figures give 
one oon.stablo for every 5’9 square miles and 036 people and a cost 
of £2 17s. SJd. (Rs. 28-10-6) to the square mile, or Ojd. (4i as.) to 
each head of the population. Of the total strength of 663, -rclusivo 
of the Superintendent, thirteen, ono officer and twelve men, wore in 
1881 employed as, guards at district, central, or subsidiaty jails; 
seventy-nine, four of them officers and sevonty-fivo men, were 
engaged as guaiffs over treasuries and lock-ups, or ns escorts to 
prisoners and treasui’e ; 370, eighty-five of them officers and 485 men, 
were stationed in towns, municipalities, and enutonments. Of the 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 380 were provided 
with fire-anus and nine with swords or with swords and batons; 
and 273 were provided with batons only. 239, of whom fifty-eight 
were officers and 181 men, could read and ■write; and fifty-five, of 
whom four were officers and fifty-one men, were under instruction. 

Exceptthe Superintendent and one constable, who were Europeans, 
the members of the police force were all natives of India. Of these, 
thirty-six officers and 228 men wore Muhammadans, twelve officers 
and sixteen men Brdhnians, two officers Rajputs, fifty-four- officem 
and 261 men Maratfids, and two officers and forty-five men 
Christians. 

Y Tlic police are recruited chiefly in the district, and in Ratniigiri 
Sdvantvddi, and to a less extent from Belgaum, Dharwdr, Goa, • 
nmd Maisur. Besides the local recruits there are about half a dozen ' 
Par^eshis from Caivnpor and Lucknow. Ifearly half of the force arc 
Ratij4giri and SilvantvSdi Muhammadans. 
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The returns for tlie eight years ending 1881 show a total of' 
thirty murders, tliirty-six culpable homicides, thirty-nine cases of 
grievous hurt, 124 gang and other robberies, and 16,577 other 
offences. During these eight years the total number of offences 
gave a yearly average of 2100 or one offence for every 200 of the 
population. . The number of murders varied from two in 1877 
and 1880 to seven in 1881 and averaged four ; culpable homicides 
varied from two in 1875 to nine in 1880 and averaged four ; cases of 
grievous hurt varied froin two in 1876 and 1 879 to ten in 1875 
and averaged five ; gang and other robberies varied from eight in 

1874 and 1875 to thirty in 1877 and averaged fifteen; and other 
offences varied from 1644 in 1874 to 2602 in 1878 and averaged 
2072 or 98'66 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 

1875 to sixty-three in 1877 and averaged fifty-tliree pet cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from thirty in 1879 
to sixty-nine in -1875. The details are : 


Kdnara Crime and Police, iS74-lS8t. 
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Besides the lock-up at each mdmlatddr’s ofSce, there is a district 
jail at Kdnvfir. The number of convicts in the Kdrw^ jail on the 
31st of December 1881 was ninety-six, of whom eighty-nine were 
males and seven females. During the year 1882, 155 convicts, of 
whom 146 were males and nine lemolcs, were admitted, and 179 
B 8IC-2C 
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of whom 167 were males nntl twelve females, were discharged. 
During the year the daily average ’of prisoners was nincty-tivc and 
at the close of the 3 'ear the number of convicts was seventj’-two, of 
whom sixty-eight were males and foUr females. Of these twenty- 
eight males were sentenced for not more than one j^ear ; sixteen 
males and two females were for over one year and not more than 
two years ; nineteen males and one female were for more Uian two 
years and not more than five 3 Tnrs; four males and one female 
were for between five and ten 3 'ears ; and one female was for over 
ten years. There were no life-prisoners -nor any convicts under 
sentence of transportation. The daily average number of sick 
was 2'1. During the year one prisoner died of bowel complaint. 
The total cost of diet was £170 (Rs. 1700) or an average of 
ft 15s. 6 d. (Es. 17f) to each prisoner. The cliief jail industiies are 
enne-work, weaving, and carpentiy.^ 


* Details are gii cii aljove p. 74, ■ 
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revenue and finance. 


The earliest balance-slicet of tiie district ns at present constituted 
is for 1863-64. Tliough since T863 mnny account changes have 
been made, the difletent items con in most cases bo brou^t under 
con-espoiiding beads in the form now in use. Exclusive of £527 
(Rs. 5270), the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total 
transactions entered in the district balnncc-shcct for 1881-82 
amounted under receipts to £261,590 (Rs. 26,15,900) against 
£000,223 (R.s.30,02,230) in 186.3-64. and under charges to £266,577 
(Ro. 26,6.5,770) against £310,396 (Rs. 31,.33,960). Leasdng aside 
dep-artmental mi.sceIlnncous receipts and pajunents in return for 
serWees rendered such ns post and telegraph receipts, the revenue 
for 1881-82 under all heads, imperial, pro\’incinl,local,andmunieipal, 
came to £143,975 (Rs. 14,39,750),^ or on a population of 421,840 an 
indindual share of 6#. 9d. (Rs. 3|). Daring the last twenty yeara 
the follosving changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, which form 48‘85 per cent of £207,400 
(R.S. 20,74,000), the entire revenue of the district, liavo risen from 
£65,942 to £100,283 (ns.0,59,42O-Rs. 10,02,830). Tim increase is 
chicfl}' duo to the introduction of revised rates of assc.ssments under 
the BUiwey settlement. Land Revenue charges have risen from 
£12,801 to £18,332 (Rs. 1,28,610 -Rs. 1,83,320). This is partly duo 
to the inci'casc in the number and salaries of revenue olHcors, and 
partly to temporary charges in connection with the rovenno survey 
cstablisbmcnt 

The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the twenty years ending the 3Ist of March 1882 : 
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Stamps receipts have risen from £5757 to £6834 (Rs, 67,570- 
Bs. 68,340) and .stamp expenditure from £183 to £226 (Rs. 1830- 
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• niiH total is majlo of tbo'fo11o«rin|; itoms: £121, 44C land revenue, stamps, 
c xctae, ai»<M«!d taxes, rcaislration and cducadon t £10,616 salt ; and £11,033 local and. 
municipal fnuds ; total £143,076. , ' 
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Rs. 2260). The increase under both heads is OTving to dianges in 
the law and administration of the stamp revenue. - 

Excise receipts have risen from £5137 to £I1,1C4 (Rs.51,870.< i 
Rs. 1,11,640) and charges from £4 to £637 (Es. 40 - Rs. 6370). Tlio , 
increase in the excise revenue is partly duo to greater competition 
for the liquor farms and partly to the imposition of a separate tree- 
tax for the right to tap coconnut, hrab, and bastard sago-palms. 

There were in 1881-82 four licensed ^ops for the sale of European 
and foreign liquor, two at Earwar, and one in eacji of the towns of 
Kumtaand Sirsi. Each shop paid a fee of £5 (Rs.50). , In 1881-82 
the amount realized on account of fees lc%'icd on diops came to 
£20(Rs.200). 

The total revenue from the farms and tapping fees was, in 1881-82 
£10,860 (Rs. 108,600), of which £6605 (Rs. 66,050) were realized 
from the farms of 187 shops and £4255 (Rs. 43,550) represented the 
tapping fees of 8285 trees. 

In the const sub-divisions of KdnvdrjAnkola, Kumta, and Hondvnr, ' 
■ country liquoris manufactured from cocoa-palm juice. In the upland 
sub-divisions of Supn, YeUdpur, Sirsi, aud Sidddpur, liquor is 
manufactured mostly from sugarcane molasses or jagri flavoured 
with the bark of the hevra tree. Toddy is drunk to a small extent 
in Sidddpur and parts of Sii-si and Supa where the haini trees or 
bastard sago-palms, Cnryota urens, in the evergreen forests ai’e 
tapped. The manufactmre of liquor from the cashew fniit is also 
caiTicd on in the coast suh-divisions, and from the flower of the ippi, 
Bassin latifolia, in SitsL The quantity made from the last two 
sources is very small and is mostly for ' medicinal purposes, 
TOshew and hnssia wine being used both internally and externally 
in cases of cold and of rheumatic pains. The bark of the hovra tree 
which is used to flavour the local rum or sugarcane spirits, is 
brought from Dhdrwdr and other noighbonring districts. Palm- 
juice is drunk both fresh fermented and- distilled. The fresh 
juice is also made into molasses. Tlie chief liquor-drinking classes 
are Christians, Ddldis, Gndigars, Klifirvis, ' Khdnde-fflisSi’vis, 
Holepdiks, Padtis, Arers, Goimdikars, .Chaudhris, Ealdls, Waddnrs, ' 
Dombars, .Kaldvants, and JiDiarB Chdmbhdts and other impure 
classes, lie use of liquor is made to 3 'ield revenue in two ways. 
Licenses are granted to the makers and sellers of spirits and of' 
toddy ; and licenses are granted to persons-who wish to tap palm 
trees. The system of levying a fee on the making of spirits and ' 
toddy was introduced in 1802-3 {Fusli 1212), when North and 
South Kanora formed one coHectorate. Tim farm was every year 
sold for each dmaon to the liighest bidder. The farmer sublet his 
farm to different persons and gave them permits allowing them 
to mako and sell spirits and toddy. In 1861-62 farms wore sold 
by the Madras Government for five years for each division 
separately. In 1866-67, Avhen the five years’ farm came to an- 
end, the system of selling each shop separately was introduced 
under the Bombay laws and rules. At present (1882) one liquor- 
shop .is generally fixed for one large village or. for a group of 
hamlets, and the right to sell spirits and toddy in each shop, or in 
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cneli o*" •“ sub-division, occording to circumstance?, is 

sold by public auction to ll»c hipbeet bidder. As ropatfls the 
revenue from palm-lnppinp licenses, b-foro August ISSO no fee ^Yas 
levied for tbo ri«lit to tnj). Every pt-rson wns supposed to Jiavc 
the priYulege of tapping pnhn-ltces on lands for whicl\ he paid 
juHsessment. There was no mile against u^ing the juice of tlii-e 
trees for home purposes, but the holder could not give 
away the juice or sell it to any one but n spirit and toddy 
farmer. J«o tapping fee was levSctl on li(juor-yiclding trees on 
Clove, rnment Inmls, of which the commonest is the hnmi or Imstanl 
sago-palm which grows in largo nuud>er« iii the evergreen 
forests or Mns in sirsi. Tlic priwlcge of tapping was sold by 
auction along with the privilege of gathering fruit, honey, and 
olher foi'cst produce every year, and the proceeds were credited to 
forest revenue ns the I'unx being unnssessed Government waste 
formed part of the rcsor\‘ed or pi-otccted forests. When these farms 
wore, bought by any person other than n Hquor-fnrmer, the 
purchaser could not sell his suiplus palm-juice to any person except 
the liquor-fanner, though ho could use a.s mucli ns ho nked for his 
home consumption. He was also forlmhlen to make spirits from 
pnhn-juicc tapped in liLs own land. Under the new system, which 
was introduced in August 1860, no tree may bo tappet! without 
a license. Ko license to tap is issued for le.«s than ten trees. A 
license to tap entitles the holder to sell the juice dmwn by him, 
whothor fermcntotl or unfcmonled, only at the foot of the tree. 
A tax at the lutc of (la. (Its. !1) for each tree liccn.scd to l*c tapped 
is levied for cocoanut and hrab trees and at the rate of 3.«. (Us. 1 J) 
for date and bastard sago-palms. This tax is recoverable in three 
instalments. The prmlcgc of tapping lrcc.s on Government lands 
is farmed, and the fanner is required to pay the authorized tree- 
tax on the number of trees tapped in addition to the sum oflered 
for the farm. The prudlcgc to make spirits from palm-juice and 
to sell palm-juice and spirits at shops is sold, the (Jolloctor being 
allowed discretion to sell the shops separately, or by sub-divisions, 
or in groups, ns he may find most ndvnii(ageou=. 

The only into.xicating drugs .sold in the district arc g<Ut}a and 
Ihitng. T'hcy are iniportwl from Belldri and other parts of the 
connin’ nlwvo the Snhyndris. The numlicr of .shops licensed to .sell 
into.xieating dnigs was* fifteen and the revenue realizcil was £278 
,(Rs. 2780). Tlic consuinplion of gnnjti and Wuhiff was SJ tons 
(228 woits). In 1S81-S2 the total excise revenue from all .sources 
was £11,104 (Ibi.l,n,G40) and the cost of citablisliiiient in the .s.sme 
year was £037 (Its. 0370).' 

Law and Justice receipts have fallen from £1651 to £794 
(Il.s.lC,510-Ks.70lO), and expenditure has risen from £11,449 to 
£13,113 (Rs. 1,14,490 - Il.s.1, 31,130). The rise in expenditure is due 
to an increase in the pay of olBccro and c.stahlLshnicnt. The increase 
is also due to the system under which a portion of the .salaries of the 
revenue establishment is debited to the licnd of Law ami Justice. 
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Forest receipts Lave risen from £33,844 to £41,350 (Rs. 8,38,440- 
Rs. 4,13.500), and charges from £3223 to £24,827 (Ra. 32,220- 
Bs.2,43j270). The increase in charges is pai-tly due to the increased 
strength of the forest estahlishment, and partly to large expenditure 
on account of foiling timher, planting, surveying, demarcating, and 
and road-making.* 

Tlie following table .shows the amounts realized from the diffeiunt 
assessed taxes lemed between 1862 and 1882. Otving to the variety 
of rates and incidence it is diSScult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results : 


KjtxAiu AssEssuD Taxes, 1SG3-1S81. 
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£. 
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IMJOl 
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Pro/tuhn ^ 
Trade Tax 
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180070 

053 

63 

1800 70 

1S70 n 

1871 72 
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2410 

2J12 
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017 

1878-70 
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188081 

1881-62 

€305 

€508 

20C0 

1010 


Customs and Salt receipts have fallen from £61,336 to £30,790 
Rs. 6,13,360-Rs. 3,07,900). Tlie decrease in the revenue is chiefly 
due to the aholition of the land customs and to the substitution of 
the excise ‘system in place of the monopoly system for the sale of 
salt. A largo sum was also realized by sale of salt in store at the ■ 
end of 1863-64. The increase in the charges from £4677 to 
£4722 (Rs. 45,770 -Rs'. 47,220) is due to the revision of the estab- 
lishment, . ' 

Military charges hove fallen from £7076 to £958 (Rs. 70,760 - 
Bs.9580). This repre-sents payments mode on account of pension 
to retired ‘soldiers. The large expenditure of £7076 (Rs. 70,760) in 
1863-64 was due to the presence of a military guard for the custody 
of convicts employed on public works. 

Postal receipts have risen from £960 to £10,629 (Rs. 9600- 
Rs. 1,06,290), and charges from £745 to £3866 (Rs. 7450- 
Rs, 88,660). Tlie receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
balance-sheet, besides letters, hooks, and parcels, include money 
received and paid under the money-order sj’stem. The increase in 
the 1881-82 revenue is also due to the sale proceeds of service 
stamps credited to the postal department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £70 to £800 (Ra. 700- 
Rs. 8000), and charges from £05 to £807 (Rs. 650 -Rs. 8070). 

Registration is a new head. The 1881-83 receipts amounted to 
£1099 (Rs. 10,990) and the expenditure -to £848 (Es.8480). ' 
Education receipts have risen from £48 to £395 (Rs. 480 
Rs. 3950), and charges from £17 to £1311 (Rs. 17iO-Rs. 13,110). 
The increase is chiefly due to the establishment of now English 
schools. 


^ Eetaila arc ^vea in Part I. p.ige 31. 
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. Police charges have risen from £12,730 to £12,019 (Rs. 1,27,500- 
llp. 1,20,490). Tlie increase is due to the reorganization df the 
police force. 

Medical clinrges Imre risen from £1863 to £2300 (Rs. 18,830- 
Rs, 23,000). 

Tl»c 18S1-S2 receipts £320 (Rs. 3200) against £71 (Rs. 710) in 
18CS-C4 repix’sont the earnings of the Kdnvdr jail, llio chai'ges 
have fallcu from £1172 to £987 (Rs.41,720-Rs.9b70). 

Transfer ivceipts have fallen from £110,510 to £48,920 
(Rs. 11,0.5,100-Bs. 4,80,700), and Irnnsfcr charges from £140,598 to 
£145,229 (Rs. 14.05.980-R.s. 14,52,290). 

In till* follow'ing lialance-shoets for 1803-04 and 1881-82 the 
figures shown in Ijlack typo on Imlh rides are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item .£527 (lls. 5270) represents the 
additional revenue the <lislrict would yield had none of its land been 
alienated. On the debit side the* same items, .shown uinlcr 
nllowancea and assigninont.s, included £27(Rs.270) the rental of 
lands gr.'inied to the Rilgi R3ni during her lifetime and £500 
(Rs.OOOO), fonner grants eontimie<l to certain temples and mosques 
for Tciigious awl tharilabltt purivoses-. 
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REI’ENOE OTHEn than Biperial. 

District local funds have been collected since 1803 to promote 
rural education and supply roads, -wells, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful worlm. In 1881-82 the receipts amounted to 
£10,605 (Es. 1,05,050) and the expenditure to £10,829 (Es. 1,08,200). 
The local fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special coss 
of onc-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous itema In 1881-82 
tbc special land ccss, of which two-thirds arc sot apart os a road 
fund and the rest ns a school fund, yielded a revenue of £5695 
(Es. 56,950). Tlio subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school-foe fund, yielded £2588 
(Rs. 25,880). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1838 (Rs, 18,380); and miscellaneous receipts, 'including certain 
items of land revenue, to £383 (1^. 3830). This revenue is admin- 
istered by district and sub-dmsional committees partly of official 
and partly of private members. Tire district committees consist 
of the Collector, the assistant and deputy collector, the executive 
engineer, and the education inspector as official, and the proprietor 
of an alienated village and six landholder's as non-official, member's. 
, The sub-divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, 
the mdmiatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy education 
inspector as offieial, and the proprietor of an alienated village and 
three landliolders as non-official, member's. The sub-divisional 
committees br'ing their reguii'cments to the notice of the district 
committee rrho prepare the budget. 

For administrative'purposes the district local funds arc divided 
into two sections, one set apart for public works, the other for 
instruction. The receipts and disbursements during the year 1881-82 
' were : 
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Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried 
out To improve communications 761 mUes of road with eighty-six 
bridges and culverts have been either made, cleared, or repaired, 
and portions planted with trees. To improve the water-supply, 
109 wells and sixty-one ponds have been made or repaired. To 
help village instruction, thirty-six schools, and, for the comfort of 
travellers, fifty-five rest-houses have been either built or repaired. 
Besides these works nine dispensaries, forty cattle-pounds, twenty- 
five staging bungalows, and thirty-five miscellaneous public works 
have been made and repaiied. 

In 1881-82, under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI of 1873, there were five town municipalities eadi 
administered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the 
sub-division as vice-president In 1881-82 tlie district municipal 
revenue amounted to £3822 (Rs. 38,220), of which £1833 
(Rs. 18,330) were recovered from octroi dues, £727 (Rs. 7270) 
from house-tax, £255 (Rs. 2550) from toll and wheel taxes, £320 
(Rs. 3200) from assessed ta:ses, and £687 (Rs. 6870) from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The foRowing statement ^ves for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
March of 1882 : 

KAtrJiJu MmtowAJ. Dstao^, 1881-83. 
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CHAPTER XL 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1881-82 tliero were 113 Govemmeut schools or ati average o£ 
one school for every ten inhabited villages, with 6256 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 4742 pupils, or 8 62 per cent of 
54,962, the male population between six and fourteen years of ago. 

In 1880-81 under the Director of Public Instruction and Eduen- 
'tional Inspector Southern Division, the education of the district “svas 
conducted by a local staff 217 strong. Of these, one was a deputy 
educational inspector with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a j-carly pay of ilSO (Rs. 1800), and the rest wci'c 
masters and assistant makers with j'carly salaries ranging fi-om 
£3 12tf. to £180 (Rs. 36 -Rs. ISOO). 

Of 104, the total number of Government schools, in seventy-eight 
Kdnateso onlj' was taught, in ten Hidustilni, in five Hindustdni and 
KAnavese, in five Mardthi, and in the remaining six both English 
and KAnaiesc. Of the seventy-eight Kanarese Schools four weto for 
girls and seventj'-four for boys. 

Excluding superintendence cbnrgcs, the total expenditure on 
account of tbese schools amounted to £4176 (Rs. 41,760) of Avhich 
£1410 (Rs. 14,100) wore paid by Government, and £2708 (Rs. 27,000) 
from local and other funds. 

Besides these Govcrninont schools, there were two primary schools 
inspected by the Educntionnl Department, of which one is attached 
to U\e juil aud the ether to the police head-quarterfe. There were 
no private schools aided by Government. 

Before Government took the education of the district under their 
cate every large village had a school, kept generally b}' a Shenvi 
Brahman and attended by boys under fifteen. These private 
schools suficred greatly by the introduction of state educhtion. ‘ In' 
1880-Sl_ only eight remmned with an nttcndanco estimated at 
about l50 pupils. As a rule the tcadicrs of private schools arcnion 
who have failed in other employments. Though poorly trained 
they have an excellent ^-stcin of teaching roekoniiif' tables or 
vjalms and the elementary rules of arithmetic. Their teaching of 
reading and writing is less snccessful. They have no fixed feesfand 

depond on what the parents and guardians arc. inclined to pay.. In 

addition to their fees they levy small contributions once a lortnigbt 
and receive occasional presents. The entrance fee which is oflbrcd 
to the teacher in the name of Sarjwvnti, the goddess of learnihg, 
varies from 3d. (2 ns.) in the case of the poor to 2s. (Re. 1 ) in the case 
of the well-to-do. \\licn ahoy h&5liiii<jhGdhi9iirst or ujahii convsoi 
is ready to ymio on paper, the toaclier receives 1 hd, to 2s, (1 anm 
Ke. 1), ouch of the parents as are friendly to the teacher or arc 
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pleased Tdtli their children’s progress, on J)asara, Divdli, or on some 
oUiei great holiday, or on a thread-girding or other important family 
ceremony, present the master with cash or a turban or a pair of waist- 
cloths. From these limited sources of income a private teacher makes 
£S to £12 (Bs. 80-Bs. 120) a year. Boys of six to eight are taught 
reckoning tables. Tliey then learn to write by tracing letters on a 
sanded board and by writing characters with wet chalk or khadi on 
a black board. They seldom learn to write wdl, but mental arith: 
metic is taught to perfection, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in Government schools. The boys go to temples or rest- 
houses dharmslidlas where the schools are held. The position of 
the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching, help 
them in their conmetition with the purely secular instruction given 
in Government schools. The course of study in these schools is soon 
finished, and boys generally leave thmr teachers before they are 
sixteen. 

In 1865-66 there were eleven Government schools in the district 
with 830 names on the rolls ; of these three were second grade Anglo- 
vernacular schools and the rest vernacular schools. The first three 
Government Anglo-vernacular schools were opened at Haliydl, Sirsi, 
and Eumta, and the first TTidu school u'as opened at Haliydl. la 
1866-67 the number rose to thirty schools with 1714 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 1834 pupils. In 1867-68 the 
number of schools rose to forty-five, the number of names on the 
rolls to 2100, and the average attendance to 16 1 7. In 1868-69 the 
number of schools had risen to fifty-five. In 1871-72 there were 
sixty-six sdiools, 2845 names on the rolls, and an average 
atiendance of 2234. Out of the sixty-six schools six were 
'Anglo-vernacular schools, two were Urdu schools, and five were 
girls’ schools. In 1872-73 the number of schools rose to seventy, 
the names on the rolls to 3231, and the average attendance to 
2365. . In 1874-75 the number of schools rose to eighty-six, the 
names on the rolls to 3976, and the average attendance to 2718. 
During the next four years (1874-1878), there was no increase in 
the number of schools, but the names on the rolls rose to 4431. In 

1879- 80 the number of schools rose to ninety-six, the names on the 
,j:olls to 4978, and the average attendance to 3598. In 1880-81 there 

we're'rOb' "schools unth 6323 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 4505 pupils. Compared with 1865-66 the returns for 

1880- 81 give an increase in the number of schools from eleven to 
103, and in the names on the rolls from 830 to 6323. 

Before 1865-66 there were no girls’ schools in the district. In 

1866- 67 two girls’ schools were opened at Kumta and Sirsi with forty- 
five names on the rolls and an average attendance of forty-five. In 

1867- 68 the number of girls’ schools rose to four with 131 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of ninety-eight. Four years 
later, in 1871-72, the number of schools rose to five with 196 names 
and an average attendance of 117. In 1872-73, when one of the 
five schools was closed for want of sufficient attendance, there were 
179 names and an average attendance of 122. In 1880^81 the 
number of four schools had not increa^d, hut the names ros^ to 208 
and the average attendance to 147. 
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The 1B81 census returns rive for the chief races of tlic distinct 
the follovring proportion of persons able to rend and write. Of 
382,997, the total Hindu population, G207 (males 5900, females 
217) or l‘C2 percent beloiv fifteen and 1188 (males 1112, females 
2B) or 0 29 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 809 . 
{mahs 736, females 53) or 0‘21 per cent below' fifteen and 17,327 
(males 17,149, females 178) or 4‘52 per cent above fifteen wero 
instructed; 131,625 (males 65,330, females 66,106) or 34'31 per 
cent boloiv fifteen and 226,091 (males 112,607, females 113,481) 
or 69'03 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 24,282, the total 
MusalmAn population, 686 (males 633, females 63) oi* 2'41 per cent 
below fifteen and 140 (males 132, females 8) or 0'67 per cent above 
fifteen were under instructaon ; 63 (males 65, females 8) or 0'25 per 
cent below fifteen and 1232 (males 1197, females 85) or 5‘07 per 
cent above fifteen wore instructed; 8673 (moles 4321, females 
4352) or 8B‘71 per cent below fifteen and 18,588 (males 6070, 
females 7518) or 65‘95 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 
14,509 Oliristians, 281 (males 233, females 48) or 1‘93 per cent 
below fifteen, and 45 (males 40, females 5) or 0-31 per cent above 
fifteen were nnder instmetion ; 20 (males 17, femidcs 8) or 013 per 
cent below fifteen and 512 (males 462, females 60) or 3'52 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; and 5127 (males 2530, females 2697) 
or 35‘32 per cent below fifteen and 8524 (moles 4560, females 3074) 
or S8’74 per cent above fifteen were illiterate : 

KUkaju EoucAtioi' BJSTmy, JS8X. 
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Before 1866-07, no returns were prepared arranging Oie pupils 
according to race and religion. The following .statement shows 
that of the two chief races the Hindus have the larger proportion of 
their boys and girls under instruction : 
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Of G03?, the total number of pupils in'Glovemment schools at the 
end of December 1881, 2299 or 88*6 percent were BrdhmanB; 
507 or 8-6 per cent traders, including 818 Lingfiyats, and 51 
Jains ; 1022 or 16'32 per cent cultivators ; 451 or 7‘4 per cent 
artisans; 544 or OOl per cent servant classes; sixty-nine low 
castes; 181 or2‘9 per cent other Hindus; 712 or 11'7 per cent 
Musalmdns; 244 oir 3‘71 per cent Christians ; and seven Jews; and 
one Pdrsi. Of 224, the total number of girls enrolled in 1880-81 
in the four girls’ schools, 202 or 90*17 per cent were Hindus, two 
were Musalmdns, and twenty Others. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 
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A. comparison of the present (1881-82) pro^Hsioa for teaching the Town Schools. ’ 
town and the country population gives the foUowdng result ! 

In Kdrwnr there were ten Government schools with 839 names 
and an average attendance of about 033. Of the ten Government 
schools three were Kanarese schools ; tlirec were Marfithi schools, 
two for boirs and one for girls ; two were Urdu schools; one was a 
Jail school ; and one a Police school The average yearly cost to 
each pupil was 6 a 2^d. (Bs. 3-1-8) in the Mardthi schools, 17 a 6d. 

(Es. 8-12-0) in the ^ds’ school, Gs. 4Jd. (Bs. 3-3-0) in the Urdu 
sclrools, and os. Hid. (Rs. 2-16-8) in tho Kdnarese sohook 

In Ankola thoro were two Government schools with 167 names 
and an average attendance of 133. Of the two schools one was a 
I Kfinarese school and the other an Urdu school. Tho average yearly 
cost for each pupil in the Kdnarese school was 9e, 3Jd. (Rs. 4-10-3) 
and in the Urdu school Ss. 3d. (Rs. 2-10-0). 

. In Kumta there were four Government schools with 449 names 
land an average attendance of 315. Of these four schools three were 
'for hoys and one for giria Tho average yearly cost for each pupil 
in the boys’ schools was 8a 8d. (Rs. 4-6-4) and in the girls’ school 
12a 7|d.(Rs. 6-6-1). 

In Hondvar there were two Government schools for hoys with 196 
names and an average attendance of 160. Tho average yearly cost 
to each pupil was 3a lOjd. (Rs. 4-7-3). 

In Bhatkal them were two Government schools with 202 names 
and an average attendance of 163. Of tlm two schools one taught 
Kdnatese ond tho other Urdu. Tho average yearly cost to each pupil 
in the Kdnarcse school was 8s. OJd. (1m. 4-C-4) and in tho Urdu 
school 7s, 55d. (Rs. 8-11-9). 

In Sidddpur there was one Eddarcso school for boys with seventy 
names and an average attendance of thirty-seven. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil ■was 3 Os. OJd, (Rs. 5-6-4). 

In Sirsi there ivoro four Government schools wdth 341 names 
and on average attendance of 262 pupils. Of thcfoui' schools one 
was a second grade Anglo-vemaoular school, one an Urdu school, 
and two were Kdnarese schools one for boys and one for girls. The 
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Tfao second block of twenty villages is close to and mixed with 
the first block of forty-nine vilkgoa. The survey rates wore fixed 
in 1873-74.^ The area of these twenty villages is 41,274 acres or 
sixty-four square miles and the populatiou -was 7265 or 114 to 
the square mile. The distribution of the population is very 
unequal. The iidaud tracts near the hills have few people, while 
near the const the pressure is over 300 to the square mile. Rice is 
the staple crop, and there are also 824 acres ot excellent cocoanut 
and betelnut gardens. The assessment was raised from £1248 to 
£2301 (Rs. 12,480 - Rs. 23,010) or an increase of 84*37 por cent. 
The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden land, 7s. SJ*. 
10s. 11s. I2s. and 13s. for rice land, and l^s. for dry-crop land. 
There were no cases of reduction, though in many cases the survey 
rates are less than one-third of the rates in the first group of 
forty-nine villages. The increase varied from twenty-fivo per cent 
in the village m Ulgeri to fifty-four per cent in TJdlur. 

The third block, which was settled in 1876-77, includes forty- 
ono vQlages." ELscept a few among the hills in the extreme 
north-east, the villages of this group are either on the sea-shore or 
on or at a short distance from the Gangdvoli. The total area of the 
villages is 92,019 acres or-143 square miles, and the population at 
the time of the surrey was 16,328 or 113 to the square mile. As 
in the other blocks the density of the population varies greatly, 
from an average of 513 to the square mile in the coast villages to 
twenty in the hill villages. Some of the villages are crossed hy 
the KdrwAr-Hubli road througb the Arbail pass. There is much 
trafiHc on this KdrwAr-Hubli road and products fitted for local use 
and fodder command high prices. Rice is tho staple crop, and 
much of the rice land bears a second crop cither of rice or of pulso. 
A crop of sugarcane every third year is not uncommon, and lino 
fields of cano may he seen up tho Gongdvnli volleys. Tho garden 
lands on and near the coast are excellent and rdr/i is tho staple crop 
of the diy land. The result of the survey was to raiso tho 
assessment from £3300 to £4480 or an increase of 85*75 per cent. 
The highest survey acre rates aro, £1 for garden land, 7s. 8is. 10s. 
11s. 12s. and ISs. for rice land, and IJ-s. for dry-crop. 

The fourth block, which was settled in 1877-78, includes the lauds 
of twenty-two villages, with an area of 26,978 acres or forty-two 
square miles, and a population of 4737.^ Most of tho villages of 
this Mock lio between tbe two tidal rivers, tbo Tadri and Gangfivali, 
and some villages contain gajni or salt rico land. There wore 403 
acres of garden land, some of it of superior quality, growing lai'go 
numbers of cocoa and betel palms. The result of tho survey was 
to raiso the assessment from £1369 to £2016 (Rs. 13,690- 
Rs. 20,460) or an increase of 49*45 per cont. Tho highest survey 
acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden laud, lOs. llts. 12s. and 13s., for 


of snrvey 29S aerci the whole arable area of the viUngo was occapied. The assessment 
Tins raised from £7 to £90 (Rs. TO-Rs. 900) or an iucrcaso of 19% por cent. 

• ihirvcy Rrrort, 40S of 3rd March 1B7*. * Survey Report, 465 ot 4th April 1877. 

* Survey Report, ill of 20th April 1678. 
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rice lanci, and IJs. for dry land. The former rates had been 
extremely nneren. In some villagfes the now rates caused a 
considerable fall; in the village of Juga the reduction was thirty-three 
per cent, whQe, with now rates slightly lower than those in Juga, the 
survey caused a rise of 153 and 169 per cent in the villages of 
Kclginstula and Karebail, 

The fifth block, which was settled in 1879-80, included sixty- 
eight villages with au area of 88,940 acres or 1 39 square milcs.^ 
Of the sixty-eight villages which formed this block five are on 
the north of the Knmta river, two are in the hilly north-east, and 
sixty-one are in the south, some on the coast near Kumta, and 
others on tho valley of the Kumta river up to the hills. Population 
'is dense on and near the coast, about 139 to the square mile ; 
rice is the staple rain crop, and some lands where the water 
supply is abundant yield a second crop either of rice or of pulse. 
The cocoannt and botolnut gardens of some villages are excee£ngly 
good, with ns many ns 600 to 800 betelnut trees on an acre. The 
villages are welfplnced as regards land and sea communication. 
There wns nO record of the area formerly under occupation, and the 
old rentes were exceedingly unequal. The result of the survey was 
to raise the assessment from £2922 to £3946 or an increase of 35‘04 
per cent. The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden 
land, 7s. 8is. 10*. 11*. 12*. and 18*. for rice land, and 1J«. for dry- 
crop land. ' Tho increase is less than in the other Kumta groups 
bccauBO from the first a majority of the sixty- eight villages were 
much moro closely managed by tho Madras Government than the 
villages further from the head-quarters of the sub-division. 

Tho 'sixth block, which was settled in 1879-80 and 1880-81, 
included eighteen villages with an area of 87,845.^ Except four 
villages in the centre of the sub-division, tho eighteen villages of 
this block are in tho north-east among the hills. Bice is the staple 
crop, blit in some villages the garden land is particularly good. As 
owing to their outlying position the former rates were extremely 
low, tho result of the survey was to raise the assessment from £820 
to £1563 or an increase of 90'83 per cent. Tho maximum acre 
rates are, £1 for garden land, 7s. 8^*. and 10*. for rico land, and 1^*. 
for diy-crop. 

Thol8Sl population returns show, of 58,758 people, 66,102 or 93'77 
per cent wore Hindus ; 2099 or 8'57 per cent Musalmfins ; 1530 or 2’60 
per cent Christians ; 17 PJrsis ; and 10 Buddhists. The details of the 
Hindu castes are 11,327 Brdhmans; 364 Ydnis, 121 BhfitiaS, 119 
Vaishya Vdnis, 61 Lingdyats,' and 8 Gujardt Ydnis, traders and 
merchants; 920 Mardthds, 50 Ndyors, and 29 Rajputs, warlike 
classes ; 8983 Halvakki Ynkkals, 6140 Gdm Yaltkals, 1654 Nddors, 
633 Sudirs, 369 Karo Ynkkals, 216 Ghddis, soothsayers ; 122 Kunbis, 
92 Jains, 66 Padtis, 37 Panohamsdlis, 28 Are Mardthds, and 22 
Chetris, husbandmen ; 1928 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths j 663 


> Survey Itoport, 310 o£ 7tli April 1880. . . _ . 

* Survey Beports, 420 of 20th April 1880, nnd 95 of 4th Fehruaty 1881. 
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its liiglior resell is imdrinkable. About tbirty-six miles soutb-enst 
of Hondr&r^ tbo Shirdvati forms tbe famous Gorsappa falls with a 
drop of about 880 feet. Tbo north of Hondrar is woll supplied 
•with streams many of •wbicb flow tbrongbout the year. These 
streams flow into tbo Chanditrar river wbicb at Haldipur, turning 
at right angles to tbo sea, flows into the Gersappa or Sbirdvati 
river at Hondvar. South of the Sbintrati are nnmorous small 
rivulets a few of wbicb last tbronghout tbo year, and at Sbirdli 
and Bhntkal thero are rivers whose water is drinkable above tbe 
limit of the tide. Tbe villages have many wells and a scarcity of 
water is seldom felt. 

In the coimt villages tbo soil is sandy, and the villages by tbe 
sido of the river Sbirdvati bavo a dark alluvial soil locally known as 
kale or black. Near the bills the soil is rod. The sandy coast soil 
reqairos inncb manure. In tbo hilly tracts whore there is earth 
enough hakal or dry crop cultivation is carriod on. Tho chiof 
products are rice, sugar, cocoanuts, botelnnts, and pepper. On tbo 
coast and river banks cocoa-palms mixed with betel-palms are 
largely grown. Inland, tho chief products of tbo valleys and of the 
Sabyddri spurs, aro botolnuts mixed with plantains, popper, and 
betel-vines. In tbo lowlands rice is much grown and occasionally 
sngarcano in the better rice lands. The dry-crop tillage is of littlo 
importance and is chiefly confined to ndehni. 

According to tbo 188r-82 returns, tbo farm stock amounted to 
7907 ploughs, 29 wirts, 15,942 bullocks, 15,780 cows, 8718 sbe- 
bniluloos, <^180 he-buffalocs, 13 horses, and 552 sheep and goats. 

Of the 142 villages of Hondvnr, np to tbo 81st of December 1881 
only tbirty-sevon hud been brought under the surrey sottlomont. 
The result of the survey of those thirty-seven villages was to raise 
tho assessment from £0187 to £0909 (Rs. 61,870 - Its. 69,090) or nn 
increase of 12'63 por cent. Tlio maximum aero garden rates vary 
from £1 to £1 4s., rice rates from 11s. to 13s., and dry-crop rates 
arc 11s. Tho details are : 
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The tliirty-soven villages which have been survoyod form throe 
blocks of twenty-seven, nmo, and one villages each. Tho first block, 
which was settled in 1880-81, contains twonty-sovon villages 
including tho to\vn of Hondvnr, with an area of 27,421 acres and a 
oopniation of 23,5-18 or 581 to tho square mile.' All of tbo 


i Saryey Report, 800 ot Stii April J891. 
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villages o£ this hlock nre on the coast. Tho fields, as a rale, aro 
•Nvell tilled and the crojps good ; the peoplo'are jjrosporons, living in 
■well-built houses, each in a separate enclosure with a cleanly swept 
grain-yard in front. Though, escopt in Honfivar, carts are rare 
communication is easy, both by water and along good foot-paths. 
The result of the survey was to raise the assessment from £4203 to 
£4396 or an increase 4*59 of per cent. The maximum rates are, £1 
for garden land, 11s. 12s. andlSs. for rice land, and l^s. for dry- 
crop land. 

The second block of nine villages, which were broughc undOr 
survey settlement in 1881-82, has an area of 20,760 acres’. The 
villages of this block are in the north of the sub.division, and 
for tho most part are somewhat inland. The garden land is 
exceedingly good. Hoads run from Honllvar to Sirsi by tho 
iDevimani and Nilkund passes, but they carry no great traffic. The 
result of tho survey was to raise the assessment from £1379 to £1707 
or an increase of 23*78 per cent. Tho maximum rates are, £1 4s. 
for garden land, 11s. 12s. and 13s. for rice land, and IJs. for dry- 
crop. 

Besides those thirty-six villages, the village of Manld, four miles 
south of Koudvar, with an area of about thirteen B(mare miles and 
a population of 4484, was specially settled in 1876-77 in connection 
with certain land proceedings. The result of the survey was to 
raise tho assessment from £605 to £866, that is an increase of £261 
or 43*2 per cent. The maximum acre rates wore, £1 for garden 
land, 11s. and I2s. for rice land, and l^s. for dry-crop.^ 

Tho 1881 population returns show, of 85,625 people, 74,428 or 
86‘92 per cent Hindus; 7448 or 8'69 per cent Musalmans; and 
3754 or 4 38 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 13,000 Brdlimans ; 285 Vdnis, 83 Vaishya VAnis, 29 Lingdyats, 
and 16 Mallavs, traders and merchants ; 4286 Mardthds, 45 Nilyors, 
and 20 Bajputs, warlike classes ; 3855 Gdm Vakkals, 8339 
Halvakki Yakkals, 2427 Sudirs, 327 Ohotris, 270 Jains, 171 Hare 
Vakkals, 94 Hndors, and 51 Pndtis, husbandmen ; 1973 Sondrs, gold 
and silver smiths ; 922 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 893 Humbdrs, potters ; 
336 Gaundis, masons 66 Lohdrs, hlacksmiths; 18 Kdsars, 
coppersmiths; 1054 Telis, oilmen ; 151 PatsAlis, silk-cord makersj 
18,420 Halepdiks, 2034 Homdrpdiks, and 643' Bhanddris, palun- 
tappers; 2016 Dliangars, shepherds; 277 Qollnvs, cowkeepers; and 
32 Gaulis, cowherds ; 3140 Khdrvis, 2209 Mogers, 877 Amhigs, 
591 Ilorkantras, 101 Gdbits, and 123 Bhois, iishormen ; 2531 
Sappaligs and 761 Hdllcr Tdjantris, musicians ; 96 Kaldvants, 
singers .and dancers ; 1695 Bandis, servants ; 767 Parits,] 
washermen ; 462 Hajdms, barbers ; 137 Padiydrs, servants ; . 

4 Lamhdnis, owners of bullocks; 148 Jogis, 21 Hasas,' and 2 ‘ 
Tlidknrs, beggars; 311 Madigars and 117 Ohamgdrs, leather- 1 
workers ; 1867 hlukris, 700 Haslars, 692 Chcholvddis, 257 Jlhdri, 
and 106 Baknds, depressed classes. 


» Survey Report, 4G1 of 31.1 May 1881, • Surrey Report, 2831 of 2nd Mny 1877. 
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Supa, in tlie norbli of blie district;, is bonnded on tlio north by 
Bidi in Bclgaum and Dhdrwdr in DliJtrwdr, on tho east by Kalghatgi 
in DhArwdr, on tlio south by YelMpur and the Kdlinadi, and on the 
■west by the Sahyddris and Goa. It contains 269 villages with an 
area of 979 square miloSj a popnlation 61,154 or 62*46 to the square 
mile, and Or yearly land revenue of £10,669 (Rs. 1,06,690). 

The' north and cost is on open plain ; tlie south and west, except 
some rice plots and gardens, are fall of hiQs and forests. The Supo 
forests, some of which are the finest in Kdnara, are both loc^- 
shodding and evergreen. . Tho whole snb-division is waving nplands 
seamed by tho Kdlinadi and its tribataries. Most of tho small area 
under tillage is held by Shenvi Brahmans and Mardthds. Some of 
these Mardtha husbandmen are desdis and some are wood-ash tillers 
living near tho Snhyddris. The chief crop are rice and sugarcane ; 
cocoaniits and bctclnuts are also g^rown to a small extent. 

As'most of the sdb-division is surrounded by hills and forests, tho 
climate' is cold and fovoiish. There is a heavy rainfall during the 
south-west monsoon, severo cold in winter, and moderate heat in 
summer. At Haliydl in the north-cast of the sub-division during tho 
ten years ending 1879 tho rainfall varied from 20*70 inches in 1871 
to 82*0 inches in 1872, and averaged 47*8 inches. 

The ' sub-division is supplied with numorons largo and small . 
streams, some of which last throughout tho year and others dry in 
tho hot season. Dying and dead leaves, though they do not lessen 
its clearness', maho tho water of many of tho unfailing streams 
dangerous to drink. Tlio Edlinadi runs in tho south with deep 
pools 200 to 300 yards wide. On tho banks are the Dandcli forests 
which for nearly half a contury have been famous in tho records of 
sport. Besides with stream water tho north and south are fairly 
supplied with wells and ponds, somo of which Inst throughout the 
year and others for eight months. Tho water of thoso ponds and 
wells is unwholesome and unsuited for drinking. 

In tho north and oast is a black and fertile soil which yields crops 
without manure. To tho south and west tho soil is partly red and 
partly white, and tho crops depend on tho water-supply, chief 
prodnots are Indian millet, rdgi, gram, satai rice, navani rice, poas, 
sugarcane, castor-seed, and chena. 

According to tho 1881-82 rotarns, tho farm stock included 8035 
ploughs, 1376 carts, 18,961 hnllocks, 20,041 cows, 6109 she- 
buffalocs, 5598 ho-buffalocs, 14-7 horses, and 1616 sheep and goats. 

Of tho 271 villages of Supo 243 hove been settled botwoon 1864 
and 1882. According to tho survey returns these 243 villngos have 
59,062 occupied acres assessed at £9080 and 7899 unoccupied 
nnamblo acres assessed at £399. The highest acre garden rates are 
,10s., and rice rates vary from’ 8a. to 128., and dry-crop rates from Is. 
to 2s. Tho details are : 
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Of the four survey blocks into which the 243 surveyed villages 
ore divided, the &rsb block of 126 villages, with an area of 
49,697 acres were brought under survey eettloment between 1863'64 
nnd 1866-67, twenty in 1863-64, forty-four in 1864-65, forty-oho 
in 1865-66 and twenty-one in 1866-67.^ Tlie villages of this block, 
■uhich inclndes the toivn ofHahyal, are in the north-enst of the sub- 
division on the borders of Belganm nnd Dhdrwdr. Tito villngea ai ‘0 
little moi'e than clearings in a great forest. Bice is the staple crop, 
the husbandry is good, tho fields being well and carefully tilled and 
manured as plentifully as the supply admits. At the timo of the 
survey many of the upper classes, the headmen nnd accountants 
of the villages and their relations, wore found to be thriving at the 
expense of the poorer husbandmen. Nearly every village had two 
three or more excellent tiled honsos, most substantially built, aud 
with massive beams of squared timber. These houses wore almost 
always tho property of the villago ofiScors or tlioir relations. Tlio 
ilousGS of tliQ poorer liushnodmen ■were eitlier smsill tiled d'wellings 
or thatched hute - In 1863-64 the people wore sufiering from a 
temblo epidemic of fever which was especially sovore in the 
neighbourhood of Hali;^41. Except six acres in ono village, valued 
at £1 8#., there is no alienated land in the 126 villages. 

showed that of a total area of 44,663 occupied acies, 
12,839 acres had not formerly been brought to ncconnt. Tho eHoot 
of the survey was to laise tho assessment from £3487 to £6717 
(Rs. 34,870 -Bs. 67,170) or an increase of 92-62 per cent. Tho 
highest acre rates are 10*. 11*. and 12*. for rice laud, and 
di-y-erop land. On noconnt of tho nneqnaluess of 
tho old rates the increase of assessment was far from uniform. Tho 
asse^ment of ono or two viUages was either reduced or veiy little 
raised, though the asaessmont on some holdings was greaUy 
many ^Itagea where the whole assessment w-as 
increased the rates of jndmdoal holdings were reduced. Many 
viUage headmen and accountants and their relations had to p4 

much more «mn before, as -tho survey showed that thoyhnd taken 
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Th^ scnnid block of sixty-two villnpcs, witlinn nrca of 14P,9C0ftcrc^ 
anil n |)opuintinn of^OlG, tvns settled in 1S72*73.‘ I'xccpt eight in 
the east the rtlhges of tin*! block stretch in n long strip from near . 
llaliyAl by the south of Ilidi in Bclgantn vrosl to tlic Snhyiidris nud 
the Portuguese frontier. Tliis tnirt of country covcr.s nn nroa of 
l'i!>,OGO acre.-* equnl to 231 sqiinre inileSt but tho cultivated nnd 
arable nrv'.i fonns bnt a fraction of tho rvliotc, iniiounting to only 
I TGOl ntres or r»’07 per cent. 'I'hc rest is forest, most of it of very 
gowl quftlity, Tlie population ninonnted to 4910 or twonfy-one to 
the square mile. 'Jlio climate is wet, tlio fall of rain increasing 
tow.rrd* the west. Hico is the chief crop nnd riiyi is tho only diy 
grain which thrives. In the west near tho Hahyddris nnicli hot- 
sVrather or rairt 7 iin rice is grown in lands watered from unfailing 
f.treajna of svhicli thorn nre mnnj'. A small ijunntity of sugarcane 
was gtynn, h«t in spile of tho good water-supply thoro were no 
more th.sn fourteen iicres of garden land. At tho time of tho 
survey the people were sufTcriiig severely from fewr. Tho villages 
t'f this Mock nro well providtxl with roads. The tnndo road 
from Dhirwar to Goa by tho Tinrli Pass .skirts nnd crosses (ho 
northern iKitindarj'. This ro.id is joined by another road from 
Ilh^rwstr which crosses this tract, running east and west by Uuliyal. 
The villages of thi« block nro also crossed fnxu north to south by 
th« rcKid from Uch.'ntiin to Kadra on the Kdliimdi hy Snpa nnd 
lh'> Anshi fn«s. Other roads lend (hrmigh Khitniijnir to lUdgnnm 
nnd to Kattdighnd, tv largo market in Ilidi in Helgantn, Tltoro nro 
a!f> ft'vcral aumll loc.sl innrkel.s with a dematid for produce. Tho 
|<eople ori' ignorant nnd gn'nfly tinder (ho fiowcr of the village 
aice;,nnt.anlM or rfi<i»iW(w;». At the beginning of nritish rule Supa 
was one of tlio mo*! desr.-ted parts of Kortli Krtnani. Though most 
4‘f it has sIiiC'S rc'iiiniti»'d furest it has licon svcll opened by roads. 
I'ho result of tlio iitirvey was to raiso tbe nssessmenl from £.'>77 to 
i'.u’io or an increase of GTH t per cont. Tim higlient acre rate.s nro, 
IGs. forgirdcn l.snd, S', P/,, nnd 11a. for ricit land, nnd la. IJa. 

I {k. and Ijr. for dtj'-crop. 

In 1S72-'S0 tho sarvey waa introdneed into a tliiisl block of 
twenty thT):c‘ villnces which are mixed with the sixty-two villages 
sfttlvd in lb72'73.* Tho rates are the same as those fixed fur tho 
eirty-lwo vilhiges. Of the total area of 510,000 nercs only 2.304 
am”* or 7'50 per cent nni amlib* loud ; the reft is iinder forest. In 
IhsO-Sl the survey was introdneed into a fourth block of tliirfy-twc^ 
villagf* niisisl with nnd elo^e to the sixty-two villnfp's of llio first 
and tin* I’cvenleen vill.ages of lhes*'cond block.* The rates nro tho 
Mime ns tho*e fixed for tliu fixly-(wo villages. 

TJio J8S) jiopiilnlion retiims show of I)l,lb4 people, bko-l.T or 
£9*20 jurcent Ifindus; fb'Ot nr O’tll pweent Slnsalinilnsj 2ii{t or 


*»f *s fhl'ifij to Ih^ ar-viutiij tt (fir linJdi'n;; or mrjef a mtihator. At llir tlinr of tlm 
mr «»5 tS.r IiMitfr wA* fount tn of osty STli a>‘it« fur which lij* 

t! " jiUtf its t . Th» Wtiftlo of th*’ rrinritiia,* 31|l srfrt wrrr hfl'l hy th* Joif'/ 
?t«'c'rr-it B'i't with'iut Any nitry in (In* s>v«nnl» fVhmrl A»i>trr«'irt, tfS. 3i»t 
tir-osl'f IS'51. *KiiiVfy I.W "f3el IVhnnry tS'it 

I hsriry < 'I I'i tih M«y is*^. ffli of Jtf't *t»y IPil. 
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4‘47 por cent Christiana; nnd 3 Jovfs. Tho details of the Hindu 
castes are,' 1907 Bnilimnns ; 7462 Vania, 647 Lingavats, 27G 
Knrvehar Vdnis, 122 Komtigs, 112 Lad Vnnis; 42 Tolngu Wmis, 
and 85 Vaishya Yanis, traders nnd merchants; 21,132 MardthAs 
and 119 Rajputs, warUke classes; 8098 Xunbis, 1240 Halrakki 
VnkkalSj 751 Jains, 506 Sudii's, 386 Kai'o Yakkals, 210 
Panchamsdlis, nnd 126 Olietris, husbandmen; 766 Sqndrs, gold- and 
silversmiths; 343 Eumbdrs, potters ; 315 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ;.2S8 
JingarSj saddle-makers; 191 Shimpis, tailors ; 1 01 Sutfirs, carpenters; 
22 Gaundis, masons ; 96 Tolis, oilmen ; 81 2 Bhanddris, i>alra- 
tappera; 508 Dhangara, shepherds; 381 Gaulis, covfherds; 159 
Knbhers, 71 Khdrvis, 63 Bhois, and 8 Ambigs, fishermen; 352 Mdngs, 
290 Korava, and 14 Hdller Ydjantiis, mnsiciana ; 1801 Devlis, 
temple attendants ; 068 Bdndis, servants ; 422 Barits, ■washermen ; 
171 Hajdms, barbers; 122 Lambdnis, carriers; 800 Vnddnrs,’ 
earth- workers ; 96 Buruds, basket- weavers ; 148 Jogis, 51 Gosdvis, 
and 24 Gondhalis, beggars ; 287 Chamgdrs, shoomakera ; 27 Dhors, 
tanners ; 1038 Mbdrs, 417 Haslars, and 325 Ohcbalvddis, depressed 
clasaes. 

TeUa'pur is bounded on tbe north by Snpa and Kalghntgi in; 
Dhdrwdr ; on the cast by Kalghatgi, Bankdpnr, and Hdngal in 
Dhdrwdr; on the south by Sirsi; nnd on. tbe west by Kdrwar. s It 
contains 174 villages with an area of about 589 square miles, a 
population of 36,314 or 61'65 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revonno of £9559 (Bs. 95,690). 

The east and the Mundgod petty dmsion in tho north-east are 
bordered by plain country. But except a few detached fields and 
gardens the neater part of the mdmlatddris charge is forest. Tim 
west is full forest-clad hills, occasionally crossed by streams and 
waterconrses. In the valleys and along tho sides of the watorcoursos 
are rice and sugarcane fields as well as betel nnd cocoa palm 
gardens. The south, which is also hilly, is rich, and where water is 
available, contains excellent betel and cocoa palm gardens. _ , , , 

Tho climate is bad. In the hot months tbo heat is moderate; and 
during tho rainy months in spito of severe cold and damp tho air -is 
fairly healthy. But in cold mouths fever is general and fatal. . At 
TellApur, in the centre of tho snb-division, for the ten years ending' 
1879 rain retuns show a foil varying from 67*53 inches in 1877 to' 
139 inches in 1872, and averaging 90'57 inches. 

^ The chief rivers are the Bedti nnd KAlinadi, 'whioh are joined by 
many small streams. Some of these streams flow thronghont' tho 
year, but during the hot weather the water of most of them becomes 
bad. 

In the east and in the petty division of Mundgod the soil is 
blackish and black, chiefly gro'wing rice and sngarenne... In 'the- 
centre of the suh-division, which is under the mAmlntddris charge 
are betel and cocoa palm gardens. The soil in the west is red and 
the western valleys have many fine gardena The staple products 
arc rice, hetelnuts, oocoanats, and sugarcane. Small quantities of 
pepper, cardamoms, and plantains arc also grown. 
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According to the 1881>82 returns the fiirm stock included 4985 
plonglis, 101 8 carts, 15,875 kullocks, 1 7,272 coirs, 4533 slie-bufFaloes, 
50i>i lic-bulfalocs, 125 borsos, and 957 sbeop and goats. 

Tbo settlement of 173 villages of Yellslpnr iritb an area of 589 
square miles lasted from 1866 to 1881. Tbo result of tbo snrvey ivns 
to sbovT that 44,262 acres instead of 32,079 acres were under tillage, 
and to raise tbo assessment from £5703 to £9298, that is an increase 
of £359>'> or 63"03 per cent. The bigbest survey acre garden rates 
vary from £l to £l 8s., rice rates from 7s. to 10s., and dry-crop 
rates from Is. to 28. Tbo details are : 
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Of tbo six surrey blocks into wbicb the 173 villages of Yclldpur jBlocl T, 
oro divided, sovont^-tbreo villages witb on area about 1 60 squaro ’ 
miles and a population of 11,400 or sovonty-two to tbe square milo 
were settled in 186G-67.' Tbe villages of this block follow the 
DbJinvSr frontier in a strip six to eight miles wide and about 
Iwonty-two miles from north to south. Tbo pooplo wore almost all 
husbandmen, and about two-tbirds of tbo area was forest. Tbo 
country is generally a mixture of forest and open patches of tillage 
fifty to three hundred acres in siso, tbo lowlands being ordinarily 
under tillogo nnd the uplands covered witb lorost. 'Ilio main rond 
from Hubli to Knmta passes through tbo town of Mundgod and 
tbcnco Bontli through tbo Mundgod petty division. This road is at 
present tbo main lino of cotton trafiic, sovoral hundred carts passing 
daily hi the exporting season. This traffic creates a great demand 
for all kinds of fodder. Tliongb there is no important trade centre in 
Mundgod, there arc sovoral local markets. The largo country towns 
of Iliingal and Bnnkiipur iii Dharwfir aro only a few miles over tb£t. 
border. Tbo Kumta and Hubli road witb its thousands of return 
carts, cither empty or balf-ladon, offers oxcollont opportunities for 
the disposal of produce. Of nil of these villages nee is tbo staple 
produce. Tbo diy-crop tillage is poor, na tbo rainfall is too heavy 
to suit any dry-grain but raj/i. Sngarenno to some extent is grown 
in all villages, and a fow villages have a small area, only thirty-four 
acres in all, of betel and cocoa palm garden watered from ponds. Tbo 
people were generally well-to-do. For some years before tbo survey. 


' Suncy Reports, 2(IG o( 23ril April 1867, and 814 of 14tli November 16G7. 
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especially at aad near Mundgod, they lad suffered sorely from fever, 
■which before 1863 had been comparatively little known. The 
experience of the five years before the survey seemed to show that 
the fever was most deadly in places such as Mundgod where there 
was a mixture of tillage and of forest. The survey measurements 
show that the area under tillage was 25,325 aeres, not 18,117 acres 
as before reluTned; the seraement raised the assessment from 
£2281 to £3846 (Es. 22,810-Es. 88,400), an increase of £1663 or 
68‘61 per cent. The highest survey aero rates are, £l for garden 
land, 8«. 9a. and 10s. for rice land, and IJs. for dry-crop land. In 
twenty-three of the seventy-three villages of this block, in which 
rates introduced between 1820 and 1825 were in force, the 
assessment was reduced by about three per cent and in the remaining 
villages it was raised by 101 per cent. The old .returns showed 4i 
acres of grant or indm land, which gradual encroachment had 
increased to nine acres. The 4^ acres of encroachment were 
recorded as Government land and brought under assessment. 

Most of tho second block of twenty villages which were settled 
in 1869-70 lie to tho south of tho Mundgod potty division.' Every- 
where the rainfall is too great for good dry-erop tillage and tho 
tract is essentially rice-growing. As a rule tillage is confined to’ 
the neighbourhood of villages, most of the area bemg covered mth 
forest which is generally fairly free from underwood. This, and tho 
noighbouriog part of Sirsi was exceedingly fever-stricken during 
the four or five years before 1869-70. Almost all the villages are 
within a mile or two of the high-road from Hubli to Sirs! and 
Kurata. At the time of tlio settlement the whole of the occupied 
land was in seventeen of tho twenty villages. The remaining throa 
villages, in consequence of the fever which first broke out in 1 SCO, 
were deserted and waste. The area of the twenty inhabited viDages 
was 16,421 acres of which 3481 acres were occupied, D7S acres 
were fit for tillage and divided into small snrvey numbers and 
assessed, and 11,259 acres were tmarable, being cMefly covered 
with forest. The population was 2022 or soventy-nino to the square 
mile, a fair average .considering how large a proportion of the area 
was forest. The survey measurements showed that the area Under 
tillage was 3431 acres, not 2943 acres as entered in the old returns. 
The new settlement raised the assessment from £525 to £588 
(Rs. 5250- Rs. 5880), or an increase of 12*00 per cent. Tho highest 
survey acre rates are, £1 for garden land, 9a. and 10s, for rice land, 
and l}ff. and 2fi. for dry-crop land. As seventeen of the twenty 
villages wore surveyed and assessed nndor the Madras Government 
in 1822-23, tho increase of the survey assessment was comparatively 
small in spite of the large increase in the ocenpied area. 

Tho third block of the twenty-four villages which were settled in 
1872-73 have an area of 146 square miles and a population of 
4357 or thirty to tho square mile.* The villages are 'small and 
are separated by largo stretobes of forest. They lie west of the 


J Snrrcjr Eeport, 136S of tth Doc. 1S71. * Snrrey Beport, 154 of Srf Tcb 1872. 
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Mnndgod petty division and to the south of the Haliy41 ni£mlatd4r’s 
charge, and on the north-vrest are bounded by Kalghatgi in 
Dhilrwar. The block includes two groups o£ villages separated by 
four or five miles. The first or larger group stretches from the 
DharwAr frontier to the town of YelMpnr, on each side of the main 
road from Hubli to £!drw4r by the Arbail pass; the second or 
smaller group lies south-west of Yelldpur on both sides of the 
Kaiga hill pass. Hice is the main crop. The fall of ram is very 
heavy at Yelldpur and lighter near the Dharwdr frontier, and again 
heavier to the south-west near the Sahyddris. The dry-crop tillage 
is poor, especially near the Sahyddris. The gardens are fine, betel 
and cocoa palms growing freely in the moist bottoms with little or 
no watering. The highest snrvey acre rates were fixed at £1 48. for 
garden land, 8s. 9s. and 10s. for rice land, and Is. l^s. l^s. IJs. and 
2s. for dry-crop land. The result of the snrvey measurements was to 
show that the area under tillage was 5566 acres, not 4694 acres as 
entered in the former retnrns. And the result of the settlement was 
to raise the assessment from £751 to £1829, an increase of £578 or 
76*96 per cent. These villages have 86,428 acres of Glovemment 
nnorable nnassessed waste, ^most the whole of which was forest 
land of fair quality. 

The fourth block of srstoon villages, which wore settled in 1877-78, 
are mixed with and^ border on the twenty-four villages of YelMpur 
which were settled in March 1872.* They are at no great distance 
from the town of Yelldpnr o? from the Knmta-JBfubli trank road 
from the coast to Hnhh, The area of the villages of this block is 
40,177 acres or sixty-three square miles, and the population is 2193 
or 34*8 to the square mile. This very low pressure of population 
is due to the fact that about 87,000 acres or about ninety per 
cent of the whole are forest land. On the arable area the 
pressure of the population is 438*6 to the square mile. The 
abundant rainfall enables all the villages to grow excellent rice, 
Eind, in the lower rice lands, sugarcane can he raised in rotation 
with rico every third year. 2Tone of these villages are distant from 
large markets or from communications. The most ont-of-the way is 
not more than five miles either from the town of Yelldpnr or from 
Eumta-Huhli high-road. Most of the 339 acres of garden are very 
mporior. Many cocoa palms and betel plantations have 800 to 1000 
bees to the acre. Pepper vines are commonly trained up the betel 
stems and in some gardens cardamoms are grown. The highest 
acre rates were fixed at £1 8s. for garden laud, 8s. to 10s. for rice 
land, andls.J^s. IJs. and Ifs. for dry-crop land. The result of 
bhe survey measurement was to show 2591 acres under tillage, not 
3055 as entered in the former reiums. The resnlt of the settle- 
nent was to raise the assessment from £648 to £917, that is an 
norease of £269 or forty-one per cent. Prom the extreme inequality 
)f the old assessment this increase was very nnovenly distributed. 
Sven in neighbouring villages there was a marked diSerence. The 
rillago of Joglepal showed an increase of 12*5 per cent, its neighbour 
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Ambgaoin an inoreaso of 232 per cent, Snknsarhalli nn incroaao of 
12j’8 per oentj and Tntgar of only 8‘3 per cent. 

The fifth block of sixteen Tillages ■which -wDro settled in 1879-SO 
has an area of 40,673 acres or sixty-three square miles and a popula- 
tion of only 1288 or tiventy to the square mile.^ The scantiness of the 
population is duo to the &ct thot 38,160 acres or ninoty-t-wo por cent 
of the area -was under forest. The pressure on the 2518 arable acres 
was 321 to the square mile. The sixteen rdnages of this block aro 
mixed with and border on the twenty-four villages settled in 1872 
and the sixteen settled in 1878. Most of the tillage is in the 
magnificent Sahyddri forests. Bice and garden produce are the 
staple crops, sngarcane being grown in a three-year rotation with 
rice in the lower lands. The garden cultivation, particularly in the 
villages near the Sahyddris, is specially excellent. The garden ci ops 
are betel-palms not nnfreqpenlly one thonsand fnll-gro'wn trees to 
the acre, some cocoa-palms, the black pepper ■vine which is commonly 
trained np the betel stems, and cardamoms and plantains which 
arc grown under and between the palms. These gardens are always ■ 
in deep moist valleys between hills covered with evergreen forest. 
Many of them are so moist as to want little watering ; the rcat 
are watered from streams which run throughout the year. Most of 
the gardens are owned by Havig Brahmans, who bring lahonr from 
the coast and live in their gardens all the year round, isolated, and 
often in moat feverish places. The highest survey acre rates ivero 
fixed at £1 8s. for garden land, 8s. to 10s. for rice land, and Is. to 
J %s. for diy-orop land. The result of the survey measurements 
was to show that 2160 acres were under tillage instead of the 1488 
which were entered in the former records. The now rates raised-, 
thc'assessment from £434 to £884, an increase of £470 or IIS'S por 
cent. In addition to tho largo area of encroachment which the 
survey measurements brought to light, the lands of eight of the 
■villages belonged to tho Hondli monastery and had before boon 
assessed at specially cosy rates. The snrvey raised the assessment 
in those villages from £47 to £176. In tho remaining eight 
villages the increase under the new assessmont varied from smy- 
seven to 277 per cent. One of the most marked cases of increase 
was tho village of Arhail, the assessmont of which ■was raised from 
£48 to £116. The village of Arhail is the great halting place for 
carts coming from and going to Anmta and Kilrwdr by the Arhail 
pass. It had eighty-six acres of excellent cocoannt and botolnut 
gardens, besides 270 acres of good rice land in much of which 
sugarcane was grown. Tho old assessment barely gave Is. tho aero 
all round on rice land and 8s. tho acre on garden land. 

Tho sixth block of twenty-four villages, ■with an area of about 
fifty-five square miles and a population of 3200 or fifty-oight to tho 
square mile, were settled in 1880-81.9 Most of the villages lio to the 
westof Telldpur on tho slopes or at the foot of the Rahy4dris, About 
eleven-twelfths of the area ■was* under forest. Bice was tho staple 
grain and rapt ■was the only dry-crop, Tho gardens contained betol- 


' Scpttrt, 3H tit ISth April 1880. ' Survoy Report, 206 of 23ra Mnrch 1881. 
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palms, cardamoms, pepper, and cocoanuts. Tlie gardens were 
exceedingly good, fcbe great obstacle to cultivation being tbe want 
of labour. The climate is feverish and trying to strangers. Tbe 
highest survey acre rates were fixed at f 1 4s. and £1 8s. for 
gardens, 7s. Ss. and 9s. for rice land, and l^s. for dry-crop land. 
The, survey measurement raised the occupied area&om S2S5 to 5179 
acres, and the settlement raised the assessment from £1084 to 
£1784, that is an increase of £G50 or 59'96 per cent. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 86,314 people, 31,545 or 
86*86 per cent Hindus; 3446 or 9*48 per cent Musalm&us ; 1S22 
or 3*64 per cent Christians ; and one Jew. The details of the Hindu 
castes are, 6220 BrAhmans ; 463 V'dnis, 267 Lingdyata, 237 Narvekdr 
Ydnis, 168 Mallavs, 83 Homtigs, 75 Telugu Ydnis, and 46 Zsid Ydnis, 
traders and merchants; 4831 Mnrdthds and 85 Rajputs, warlike 
classes; 2305 Kunbis, 1238 Kare Yakkals, 1238 Panchamsdlis, 635 
Bhlvakki Ynkknls, 477 Sudirs, 223 6dm Yakkals, 168 Jains, 84 
Padtis, 63 Chctris, 56Mdlis, and43 Gliddis or soothsayers, husband- 
men ; 607 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 238 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 
121 Sutdrs, carpenters; 103 Kumbdrs, potters ; 87 Shimpis, tailors; 
06 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 28 Oanndia, masons ; 191 Telis, oilmen ; 
143 Patsdlis, silk-cord makers ; 789 Komarpdiks, 494 Halopdiks, and 
400 Bhanddris, palm-tappers ; 627 Dhangars, shepherds ; 507 Ganlis, 
cowherds ; 114 Gollars, cowkeepers ; 523 Kabhers, 34 Khdrvis, 28 
Bhois, 20 .Ambigs, and 18 Harkantras, fishennen ; 476 Sappaligs, 
394 Sidngs, 259 Koravs, and 78 Hdller Yajantris, musicians ; 
521 Bdndis, servants; 478 Parits, wasbermon ; 802 Devlis, temple 
attendants; 161 Hajdms, barbers; 366 Lambdnis, carriers ; 1504 
Yuddars, earth-workers ; 198 Buruds, basket-weavers ; 149 

Kdtbkaris, catcebu-makors ; 514 Jogis and 86 Gosdvis, beggars ; 78 
Chamgdrs, sboemakers ; 5 Dbors, tanners ; 607 Bods or Tnlvirs, 492 
llbdra, *180 Chchalvddis, and 110 Hnslars, depressed classes. 

Sirsi, to tbe south-east of Kdrwdr, is bounded on tho north by 
Telldpur, on the east by Sordh in Maisur and Hdnral in Dhdrwdr, 
on the south by Sordb and part of Sidddpnr and Aumta, and on 
the west by Ankola and Kumta, It contains 299 villages with an 
area of about 779 sq^uare miles, a population of 62,400 or 80*10 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £17,176 (Rs. 1,71,760). 

Tho east of the sub-division, though hero and there crossed by 
low hills, for ICunara, is comparatively level. Near the centre tho 
sni'faco is broken by frequent ranges of hills, which become steeper 
towards tho Sahylidris in the west. Tho neighbourhood of tho 
Sahyddris and tho country as. far oast ns tho middle of the sub- 
division is covered with trees. Purthor oast, except some scattered 
evergreen patches, tho forest becomes gradually thinner and the 
trees more stunted. Especially near tho Sahyddris is n large area 
of unusually rich garden land in deep moist valleys between hills 
covered hy evergreen forests. 

During tho hot weather and the rains tho air is cool, pleasant, 
and fairly' healthy, hut between October and March it is very 
fovorish. Tho rainfall is much heavier in tho west than in tho oast. 
At Sirsi, which is about tho oontro of tho sub-division, during tho ton 
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years ending’ 1879 the rainfall varied from G4'82 inches in 1871 to 
110‘12 inches in 1874, and averaged 83'85 inches. 

There are many mountain torrents some of which last throughout 
the year, hut, oxcept the Varda which flows along tho ' south-east 
border, and the Tndri which has its source near Sirsi, there are no 
rivers of any size. Villages are well supplied ■with ponds and wells 
and scarcity either of drinhing water or of water for the fields is 
unknown. 

In the centre cS. tho sub-division the soil is red and grows darker 
towards tho east; the soil in the valleys is a rich loam. Tho staple 
crops are rice, Iwlti, mug, sugarcane, uriiL, Bengal gram, and 
castor-oil seed. The garden products aro betelnnts, cardamoms, 
cocoanuts, and black pepper. 

According to tho 1881-82 returns, the farm stock included. 
6634 ploughs, 1403 carts, 22,947 bullocks, 24,566 cows, 8606 she- - 
bnffiiloes, 8673 he-buffaloes, 77 horses, and 1617 sheep and goats. 

Of the 295 villages of Sirsi, 201 were settled between 1869 and 
1881. Tlio survey returns show that these ■villages have 53,257 _ 
arable occupied and unoccupied acres, assessed nt £11,062. Tho 
siurvey measurements raised the area under tillage from 29,715 to 
44,607 acres; and the settlement increased the assessment from 
£7502 to £10,567, an increase of £3065 or 40'85 per cent. Tho' 
highest survey acre rates vary from £1 4a. to £1 8s. in garden 
land, from 8e. to lOa. in rico land, and from to 2s. in dry-crop 
land. The details are : 

Smsi Stmrirr DsTitus. 
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The first block of sixty-four ■villages with an area of 22,359 acres 
was settled in 1809-70.* The villages of this block begin from-tbo 
extreme south-east comer of North Knnnra and run along tho. 
Dharwdr frontier to Maisur. To tho east, the country is compara- 
tively open and well peopled and several fair market towns are 
within easy reach. The high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Knmta, passes two to three miles north-east of some of these 
villages. In tho south thoynro crossed by tho made- road from tho 
market town of Banavdsi to Sirsi, and the ■n’ostern villages are witliiu 
two to four miles of the town of Sirsi. The rice lands for the most 


’ Survey liepert, 1358 of Bib December 1871. 
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part depend on tlie rainfall wliicti eitter falls direct on tLe land or 
more often ia led by small 'waterconrses from higher gfronnd. In 
these villages are the hetelnnt and spice gardens, the most valuable 
branch of cultivation in West Sirsi. The result of the settlement 
vrns to raise the assessment from £2300 to d^319 or an increase of 
44"80 per cent. The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4ff. for garden 
lands, 9a. and 10a. for rice land, and IJa. and 2s. for diy-crop land. 
Kfteen of the villages have leans or groves generally close to the 
villages with tfild palm trees whoso juice is tapped, a little wild 
pepper, coCce, and other minor forest products. Some of these 
groves were regnlarly ocenpiod and entered as part of an estate, 
varg or lihdtaj at a fixed asssessment j others were unoccupied. The 
assessment of all these groves was revised according to their area 
and the number of jiroduce-giving trees they contained. The 
area of the occupied groyes was 2614 acres and the assessment 
was raised from £31 to £56 (Rs. 310- Bs. 560), and the area of the 
unoccupied groves was 613 acres. These, which were formerly 
unassessed, now bear qn assessment of £24 (Bs.240). 

The second block of thirty-nine villages, with an area of 31,423 
and n population of 4307, were brought under snrvoy settlement in 
1872-73.1 These villages lie close to the west of the sixty-four 
villages settled in 1869-70. The high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Eumta crosses most of the villages and in Sirsi and Banavdsi they 
have two convenient maikots. This tract is essentially a rice and 
gai'dcn country, betel and cocoa palms and black popper all growing 
to perfection. Some of the gardens are watered from ponds ; in 
others of the best and lowest placed, the-natural moisture is enough 
without any watering. The only diy-erop grain which is much grown 
is rdgi, and hiUi, til, sosamum, and castor-oil seed are grown in 
small quantities. The rainfall is abundant, the direct supply in 
some cases being sulficiont for the growth of rice. In low moist 
places and under ponds sugarcane is raised in rotation with rice. 
Tho result of tho settlement was to raise the assessment from £752 
to £154 7 or an increase of 105‘71por cent. The highest acre rates 
are, £1 8a. for garden land, 9a. and 10a. for rice land, and 1|a. for 
diy-orop land. 

Tho third block of twenty-nine villages, tvith an area of 41,905 
acres or sixty-five square miles, of wbicb only 2256 acres or 3'5 
square miles were cultivated, and a population of 1318 or twenty to 
tho square milo, was settled in 1877-78,® Tho villages lie to tho 
north of tho second hlook and are mtlun tho limits of tho forest. 
Tho people are few, tho forest area is large, tho climate is unhealthy, 
and tho outlet for prodnee is fair. fiSxcoUont crops aro raised 
chiofly by Havig Br&hmnns. Tho garden lands aro of a very high 
quality, as garden cultivation improves towards the forest and 
towards tho moist west, Tho result of tho sottlomont was to raise 
tho assessment from £226 to £493, an increaso of 118'14 per-cent. 
Tho highest survey aero rates aro, £1 8a. for garden land) 8a. for rice 
land, and 1 ^ a. for dry-orop land. 


> Survey Iloport, 02 of 21st Jnny. 1873. * Siurvey Ecporl, 417 of 20lli April 1878. 
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The fourth hlocfc of thirteen villnges, including tho town of Sirsi, 
vrith nn nrea of 12,763 acres, and a population ol 5926, was sottlcd 
in 1879-80.' Bice is the staple crop ; sugarcane is frequently 
grown in rice lauds, and the gardens particularly in tho 'west aro 
unusually rich. Tho result of the settlement was to raise tho 
assessment from £543 to £618, an increase of 50'G4 per cent. ' Tho 
highest survey acre rates are, £1 8a. for garden land, 8s. 9s. and 10s. 
for rice land, and 14s. i|s. and 2s. for dry-crop land. 

Tho fifth block of fifty-six villnges, with nn area of 71,687 acres, 
was settled in 1880-81.* The villages are mixed with or near thoso 
settled in former years. Bice is the chief grain produce, and sugar- 
cane is to some extent raised in the lower rice lands in occasional 
rotation with rico ; the only important dry-crop is rdffj. In tho 
gardens the betel palm is reared to great perfection, as many as a 
thousand trees being often found in a single acre. Tho high-road 
leading from Hubli by Sirsi and tho Devimani pass to Knmta, 
crosses the southern villnges, and the high-road from Sirsi to 
Telldpur passes through tho northern villages. Bice and bolelnnts, 
tho chief exportable produce, are, ns a rule, fetched from tho villages 
by travelling dealers who often work in connection with a town 
mouoylendor, Tho result of the survey settlement was to raise the 
assessment from £3680 to £4890 or an incroaso of 19'29 por cent, 
Tho highest survey acre rates aro £1 Ss. for garden land, 8s. and Os. 
for rice land, and IJs. and 1 Js. for dry-crop land. 


The 1881 population returns show, of 62,400 people, 58,962 or 
94'49p0reont Hindus j 2681 or 4‘29 per cent Musalmfins ; and 
757 or 1 21 per cent C^ristions. The details of tho Hindu castes 
aro, 16,190 Brdhmans ; 1203 Mallavs, 1088, Lingdyats, 1050 Vdnis, 
341 Telugu Vdnis, 163 Komtigs, 29 Giijarfit Yanis, and 19 Lad 
Yanis, tradcia and merchants j 3413 hinrntbds and 56 Eojputs, 
warlike classes; 3842 Kme Vakkals, 1517 Kunbia, 951 Gam 
Yakknls, 799’ STddors, 569 Arors, 527 Kot Yakknls, 456 
Panohnmsalis, 342 Hanbars, 273 Malis, 251 Jains, 206 Sddnis, 
156 Sudirs, 90 Nonbars, 89 Pndbis, 70 Chetris, and 9 Ghfidis, husband- 
men; 1222 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 007 Sutfirs, carpenters; 
324 Kumbdrs, potters; 210 Shimpis, tailors; 102 Lohfira, black- 
smiths; 54 Kdsdrs, coppersmiths ; 32 Jingars, saddle-mnkors ; 27 
Gaundis, masotis ; 147 Telis, oilmen ; 35 Padninsdlis^ Bliopkcepors ; 

Halepdiks, 314 Bhanddris, and 115 Komdrpdiks, palm-tappers ; 
439 Bhangars, shepherds; 104 Gollnrs, cowkeepers; 70 Gaulis, 
•mwherds; 553 Kabhers, 323 Bhois, 179 Mogors, 117 Klidryis, 65 
Ambigs, and45 Eaikantrns, fishermen; 657 Dovdigs, 310 Hdller 
me***It^**’ 3 .*^*'^ Koravs, musicians; 1097 Parits, washermen; 
885 B&ndis, servants; 129 Hajdms, barbers; 85 Dovlis, tomplo 

Korcharus, cattlo-breodoi'S ; 
088 Yadddre, earth-workers; 132 Barads,ba8ket-weavers;301 Jogis 
"“sas, beggars; 661 Chamgfirs, shoemakers; 3678Mhdrs, 
1078 Clmhalvddis, 641 Mnkris, 505 Haslars, and 307 Bede or Talvdrs, 
tlepreased classes. 


• Sta:\ oy Report, 841 ot 13lh April 18S0. • Survey Report, 402 of Slot May J881. 
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Sidda'pw, in tlio sonili-cast of tlio district, is bonndod on tlio 
north by Hirsi, on tlio oast by Sortib in Mnisur, on tho sontli by 
Siigar in Jlnisur, and on the west by Hondvnr and Kumtn. It 
contains ninct 3 ’-(iTC villages with an area of 239 sqnaro miles, a popu- 
lation of 3o,G5iS or M'J'IO to tho aqnaro mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £9054 (Rs. 90,540). 

Sidddpnr is covered vrilh hills in tho west, which in tho south- 
west are thicklj* wooded and in tho north-west aro bare. Tho 
valleys among the western hills aro generally full of gardens. Tho 
•centre of tho sub-dirision is a series of low hills crossed by rich 
Volleys and many unfailing streams. To tho ciist tho hills are few 
and the country stretches inivido plains which aro fairly wooded and 
in parts dotted with .sugarenno and ricc-iiclds tho ostromo sonth- 
caet is hilly and thickly wooded, mostly with evergreen forests. 

J'lxcept in the west, whore fever provnils during tho later rains 
and tho cold weather, tho sub-dirision is fairly healthy and during 
the hot months tho climate is ngrccahlo. At tho station of Siddlipnr 
in tho centre of tho sub-division, during tho ten years ending 1S79, 
the n«in rotnrns.phow a fall varj'ingfrom 73’7C in 1870 to IIG'GO in 
1873, and avomgiug 95‘G2 inches. 

Tlio Haharangi or Shirdvati, which flows along tho sonthom 
bonndaiy^ is joined by four or flvo streams boforo nt Kodkani it 
le.aps over a cliff estimated to ho 800 foot high. After leaving 
Kodkani it flows west by Gersappa till it falls into tho sea near 
lloniivar. Tho river Ilemagnni in tho west, which bolowthoSnhyiidris 
is known ns Tndri, flows through tho villages of ifutnli, Bnlur, ond 
Uuchtdi. On its way through tlio old Bilgi sub-division it is joined 
b^’ PC vend streams and falls into the sea near Goknrn. Tlio Varda, 
coming from Maisur, runs through the •rillago of Balchop towards 
Bniinv.'tsi in Sirsi.. These rivers nro littio nsed for irrigation. But 
many of tho smaller streams are of great value in watering garden 
crops. 

In the west villages tho soil in tho uplands is red and in tho valleys 
is a rich alluvial mould. In tho cast tho soil is red in places, bnt is 
not vciy rich, Tho chief products are in tho rico lands, rice, sugar- 
cane, Bengal gram, and httUi; and in tho gardens, botelnnts, popper, 
cardamoms, betel leaves, lemons, and oranges. 

According to tho 1881-82 rot urns tho ngricnltiirnl stock included 
3481 ploughs, 412 carts, 10,897 bullocks, 0031 cows, 4029 sbo- 
buffalocH, 884 ho-huffaloos, 24 liorsos, and 1033 sheep and goats. 

Up to tho 31at of Decombor 1882 none of tho Siddfipur vlllagos 
had been brought under tho survey sotllomcnt. 

The 1881 population rotunis show, of S5,G58 people, 34,709 or 
97*33 per cent Hindus ; 1827 or 2*32 per cent Jlusalradns ; and 122 
or 0*3't per cent Christians. Tho details of tho Hindu castes aro, 
92G0 BrAhnians; 514 Mullavs, 182 Lingdyats, 78 Tolugu and 4 
Vaishi'a Vdnis, traders and morchniits; 4'11 MardtliAs, ■ warliko 
dasscH } 2795 Karo Vakkals, 1,380 Kot Vnkkals, 280 Gdm Vuklcnls, 
I70Nd(lora, 164 Kdmtis, 103 Jains, 71 Knnbis, 36 PnnohnmsAUs, 
and 32 Obotris, husbandmen; 772 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 
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486 KumbttrSj potters ; 411 Satilrs, carpenters ; 167 Kdsitrs, 
coppoTsmitlis ; 87 Sliimpis, tailors j 32 Gaundis, masons ; 693 Tclis, 
oilmen; 29 Patsdlis, silk-cord makers; 7233 Hnlepdiks and 66 
Bliandiirisj palm-tappora ; 288 Ganlis, cowherds; 89 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 25 Gollars, cowkeepers; 367 Bhois, 195 hlogcrs, 36 
KhdrriSj and 8 Amhigs, fishermen ; 363 Sappaligs, mnsicians ; 1 886 
Porita, ■washermen ; 245 Bdndis, servants ; 119 Hajnms, harhers ; 
14 Devils, temple attendants ; 126 Dambdnis, .carriers ; 21 Korcharus, 
•cifttle-broedors ; 70 Vaddars, earth-workers ; 63 Bnruds, basket- 
weavers; 171 Jogis and SO Ddsas, beggars; 183 Charngdra,' shoe- 
makers; 2879 Mlidrs, 1393 Haslarsi ^07 Mnkris, and 197 Chcbal- 
vddis, depressed classes. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

PLACES OF INTEREST.' 

• 

Aghna'sllii or tho Sin-dostroyor, at tlio moafch oJ tlie Tadri Chapter XIV. 
river, aI>ont three miloa south-east of Gokam, is said to bo one of Plseos of Interest, 
the oldest Hnrig' settlements in North Kilnnro. It has tomplcs of a „ i „ 
Kjimoslivar Mahddov and of Ganpnti.* The river nt Agluutshi is <» » s . 
considered so holy ns to oloanso from tho deadliest sins. 

Aligaddo, a small Tillage on tho loft month of tho Ndlinadi, Augasdc. 
irhich, nith the Ullage lands of Bdd, Beitknl, Kdjnbdg, Kodibdg, and 
Konni form tho modern town of Kdrwdr, is of interest ns it seems to 
bo tho origin of Align, one of tho Portngncse'nnmcs for tho ll^linndL 
Zn 1514 the Fortagneso traveller Barbosa mentions tho Align as the 
river which separates tho kingdom of Deccan! that is Bijdpur from 
tho kingdom oiNorsinga that is Vijaynnngar. At its mouth was 
tho fort of Cintacola that is Ohitaknl or Saddshivgad.* In 1680 Do 
Barros describes Kdnam as beginning at a river called tho Align 
which runs weal from tho Sahyddiis, whore was a fortress called 
Sintneora which jutted out opposite the island of Anjidiv.* Tho 
latest known appeamneo of tho name Alfga is in a Gorman Atlas 
dated 1753.*’ In other Portugucso worlu of tho sistconth contnry 
the Kdlinadi is also called tho rivor of Chitiknl* and tho rivor 
namod Cintdeom.^ On tho coast of Westorn Lidia it wos nsnnl thon 
as it still is to call tidal rivers by tho name of tho chief place of trade 
on thoir hanks.^ 

Anjidiv Island,® in north latitndo 14® 44' and cast longitnde AsriMv, 

74® 10', with in 1872 n population of 527 Fortugnoso Christians, 


' This cluiptor owes much to additions made by Mr. B. S. Candy, 0. S., and 
Mr. F. F. Pc Sonck, AssisUat Mostrr KAnrAr School. 

*Tho ioRcnd is that KAm, thA Indino Cunid, whom Shiv had hnrnt for osciUdg 
tust, conld not ontor Oobnrn in his oeoursed staio. Ho tlicroforo sot op a /itiff at 
Aahnii'ihi, and Shir iwins pleased, brooght down tho Oan^, tlio modern AgbuAablni 
;r tadri. in which Capia batbod, puri&ed himsolf, and ontorod Ooicam. 

• Stanley’s Barbom, 78. « Dccadas, 1-2, 203. * Stanley’s Barbosa, 78 note 1. 

• Sabsiiuos, 11. IUG-ZI8, ' Threo Voyages of Vasco da Qama, 242, 

• Comparo in tbo sixteontb century tho rivor of Chltikul, tho river of Ankola, tho 
river of Alirti, and tlio rivor of Konbatem or Rumtn (Subaidios, 11. 248-218) ; and 

’ at present tho ^rwAr river, tho Ankola rivor, tho HonAvar river, and tho Qorsappa 

** •ISnch of this account is taken from an artlolo by Dr, Gorson da Cnniia in tho 
Jonmai of tho Bombay Branch of tho Koyal Asiatio Society, XI, 288^310. Tho namo 
Anihliv it of doabtfal origin. According to ono account it is Adgadvwa or tho Early 
Island ; neeording to a second it is Ajuadrlpci or tho Island of Clarified-butter : 
according to n third, Aidcdvipa or tho Fivo Islands ; and according to n fourth it is 
Ajditvipa or tho Island of tho gorldws Ain. It is said to havo boon called tho early 
islaod bceanso it was in oxiticnco hoforo FarashurAm reclaimed tho Konkan from tho 

1,818-32 
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Chapter XI7. lies five miles soubli-vrest o£ Ritrwdr and two miles from tbq 
Places interest, mainland almost immodintdy opposite the village and port of 
Binghi, The island belongs to the Portngnose. It is irregular in 
Asjimv. ghape, about a mile from north to south and one-sixth of a mile 
jjeserijiiton. south-west and west of the island ore 

steep and rugged and the approach is so rocky as to bo dangerous 
to all kinds of vessels. A small cove in the middle of the east 
or landward face^ in about twenty feet of woter, gives anchorage 
to vessels of as much as 1000 tons burden. It also serves as a 
shelter for native craft during heavy northerly or westorly^ gales. 
The strait or channel between Anjidiv and the mainland is safe 
for ships, being six to seven fathoms deep, without shoals or rocks. 
Close to the outside of the island the depth of water is ton to twelve 
fathoms. To the east of Anjidiv, near the Etb'wtlr coast, are two 
rooky islets which, with another about four miles to the south-east, 
mako a fairly good roadstead where if nocessaiy a ship may £nd 
shelter during the south-west monsoon.* Tho rocks of the island 
aro granite and laterite mixed with fine red earth. Its western or 
sea side is barren and rocky, but the east or landward sido is 
enriched with cocoa-palm groves and groups of mango, jack, custard- 
apple, orange, and lemon trees. From the KnrwAr coast the remains 
' of ramparts, a few white honses, and two churches showing among 

the lofty palms, make tho view of the island picturosqne and 
interesting. The air is sickly and tho people suffer from fever. 
Tho islaud was fortified b;^ Aa Portuguese in 1505, and amin in 
Jbri. 1082.^ The present fort, which was hvdlt in 1682 and, on tho whole, is 

in fair repair, is a large fom'-sided building with five bastions. Tho 
wall is of stone and mortar and is provided with battlomouts and 
embrasures or gun-openings. There are casemates under the ramparts, 
and some of the eastern and southern bastions are furnished with 
orillons or projecting towers. There is'a balcony for'the guard, a 
large powder-room, a magazine for ammunition and provisions, 
a mansion for the governol’, a house for the gatekeeper, a major’s 
house, two redoubts, five bastions named Francisco, Antofiio, 
Conceicao, Diamante, and Lumbreira, three batteries nomed Pouta 
de Dentro, Feca, and Fontainhas, and several small buildings. Tho 
entrance gate leads to a courtyard, and within the fort is a pond of 
spring water. 


.Pnyfc. In 1872 within the fortress there were 527 people and 147 houses. 

• All are Roman Catholic Christians. The parish ohnreh, which is in 
fair repair, is dedicated to Nossa Senhora das Brotas. Most of -tho- 



sea ; and it is said to liars been cailcd tbe clarifled butter island becansQ it snpnliod { 
Fatashnrlm mth clarified butter fora barso-eacrifice. Tbe five islands, nbicli'nM tho ) 
popular denration among the early Portuguese (Oistaiihedu [ISfiSJ in Kerr’s Voy.ogee, ( 
II. 3S7 ; B.-irros [1670} in Vasco da Gama's TIiibb Voyages, 241 ;and Uella VaI]a[lt33J / 
I'wgg*!. II- 180), IS from «iyc the Tolnv for five, uio fiv-o islands bolug Anjidiv, i 
Sergnd or Oyster Hocks, Knrmagad, Cnlwrio, and Chipigad or Aibitr, the last a small 1 
reck to tlio Eontb of Oevgad. Tho goddess Aja, -uho occordiug to tho fourth 
liceount gave her name to the island, ia said to have fied frem it to Ankola when 
the Arnba destroyed hor tcnrele. 

1 3oc. SX 288 j Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I- 397. 

tSeo below page 25C. 
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people are descended from the Portugnese garrison and tlie Forhignese 
convicts from Goa, Daman, and Din, wko, during tlie eigliteenth 
century wore confined in tlie island. Almost the whole population is 
settled on the eastern shore. They make their living by growing 
cocoa-palms and by fishing, large numbers of fish being caught, dried, 
nnd sent for sale to tho mainland. The women spin cotton thread 
and yarn, and knit cotton socks which are much valued and fetch 8s. 
to 11s. (I(s.4-Rs. 5|) a dozen, which roughly represents about ono 
month's knitting. The island has no rice-land, the little rice that is 
needed for local use bei ug brought from the mainland. About twoniy 
years ago a small crop of rdgi used to bo raised, but it has been 
discontinued from want of labour. A contraband trade in cheap 
European wines nnd spirits and in Goa salt used to bo carried on 
between Anjidiv and Binghi on tho mainland, but within the past 
fow years this smuggling has been put down. 

Daring the first years after the arrival of the Portngnose in India 
(1500- 1510), before they gained Goa, they sot great store on Anjidiv 
ns a station for repairing and watering their ships.^ After the 
capture of Goa in 1510 Anjidiv ceased to have any importance to 
tho Fortngneso. It remained almost deserted till in 1682 a fort 
was built, and the island mado one of tho pleasantest Portuguese 
fortifications in India. Apparently about this time it had a 
population of over' 600 of whom abont 200 wore the garrison, with a 
commandant, a quartermaster, an adjutant, nnd a surgeon. There 
was a Jesuit seminary nnd college and a Portuguese school. Q^o 
church of St. Brotas had throo resident priests and tho church of 
Our Dady of Dolor had ono. A malnnons fovor broke opt somo 
timo in the sovontoenth contnry and greatly thinned tho population, 
somo of whom sought rufiigo in Panjim in Goa, where there is a 
sottlomcnt still known as Anjidiv. In tho oiglitccntli century tho 
island is cliiofiy noticed as a convict station.^ Tho present strongfth of 
tho garrison is six sopoys under a native subaltern from Goa on £3 
(Bs. 30) a month. The two churches are still in fair repair though 
much neglected. 

Tho island is supplied with water from two ponds. One near the 
middle of tho island ia about thirty feet square, but its water is 
unwholesome and is not used for drinking. On a slope about 200 
yards to tho west of this pond a natural spring flows thronghout the 
ye.'ir into a granito cistern about three toot in diamotor. Besides the 
cistern, churches, and fort, the only objects of intorost aro two old 
and ruined enclosures, one at tho north and tho other at tho south 
ond of tho island. According to tho local story theso onclosuros 
contain tho graves of tho 381 Englishmen of the first Bombay 
Army who diod on the island in 1GG3 and 1GG4. In one of tho 
onclosuros a broken pillar perhaps marks tho grave of tho general. 
Sir Abraham Shipman,^ who diou on tho 5tli of April 1C64. 

Anjidiv scorns to bo tho island of the Aigidioi, inontionod by tbo 
Egj'plian geographer Ptolemy (a.d.160) and by tho Greek author 


* Sco bolon pigo 253. Sco below pogo 257. ’ Seo below page S30. 
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of the Feriplus (a.d. 247).* As in later times, Aujidiv ivas probably 
important to the Greek traders becanso of its unfailing spring of 
good water and its snitablcness as a place of call for vessels trading 
between the Bed Sea and the Mnlabdr Coast. Ho otherroforonco to 
Anjidivhas been traced till, in 1342, the African traveller Ibn Batata 
passed from Sinddbur, apparently Chitakul near Saddshivgad, to a 
smaller island near the mainland, in which was a tomplo, a grove, 
and a pond of water. Ibn Batata landed on the island and saw a 
Jogi marked with the signs of religions warfare, loaning against the 
wall of a temple between two idols. Ibn Batata rooke to him, but 
he gave no answer. He looked about to see what the Jogi lived on ; 
the Jogi shouted and a cocosnut fell on him. Ibn Batuta oETorod 
him money; the Jogi refused it and in return threw him ten rupees 
or dinarx, Ibn Batuta asked him what he worshipped. He looked 
to the sky and then towards the west, apparently meaning that he 
worshipped the sun and the sea. But Ibn Batuta, like a pious 
Musalmdn, claimed him as a brother believer, explaining that the Jogi 
looked to heaven to show that he worshipped Allah and that ho 
looked to tho west to show that he .worshipped the temple of Mecca 
and believed in Mnhammad tho Prophet of 6od.° During tho 
fifteenth centary, in the development of the Arab and Egyptian trade 
between the Bed Sea and the Mnlabdr Coast, Anjidiv becamo a place 
of call for the Bed Sea traders, who stopped to take wood and 
water,® and, at a later date (1554), Sidi Ali Kapodhan says that in 
the Arab voyages the first land sighted from Aden to Malab4r was 
Axadiv.* Before the close of the fifteenth centary tho Arabs had 
ruined the Hindu temple and built a magnificent stone conduit to 
lead the water from the stone cisten. in the upper part of the island, 
mentioned by Ibn Batata, to tho shore for tho convenienoo of ships.® 
According to Castanheda the Moors of Mecca had treated tho people 
of Anjidiv, who wore idolaters belonging to the kingdom of 
Tijayanagar or Narsinga, so badly that they abandoned tho island, 
Castanheda says tho Moors destroyed several fine temples and other 
buildings ; they probably used tbe stones in making tbo noble 
aqueduct whicb supplied tho shipping with water.® 

On the 24th of September 1498, Vasco do Gama, tbo Admiral of tho 
first Portuguese fleet, anchored at Anjidiv on his way frdm Kalikab 
to Europe, because he was told the island had good water.* Tho 
island is described as thickly wooded with two free stono cisterns, 

M€Crindl«*a Pcnplns, 130 ; Bortins' Ftoletnv, 213. Tbo toxt of Fiolemy soems to 
tnoko tho island of tne Aigidioi ono of tho Mfildivs Bat it can hardly bo different 
from tho place of tho eamo name mentioned in tho Periplufl ns on the conet neoT 
Kaoora or Hondvar. 8eo abo^c ji 48 note 8. 

^ Leo’a Ibn Batata, 181*163 f xnlc^o Cathay, 1I» 415-41G Ibn Batuta’e Sindapnr 
may possibly bo Siddhdpnrnn old city close to the more modern Kadv4d. Kco 
below Siddhlpnr, 

* Cabral m Da Ganha'a Anjedira: Jonr. Born. Br. Roy. As. Soe, XL 29G 

* Journal Astatlo Society^ Bengal, V-2, 458 

> Costcra and De Barros in Da Cdnha's Anjediva, Joor. B . B Roy« As. Soe.XL 295. 
Costcra calls the aqnednet an ancient and superb work, and DoBarras euggcttn tliit it 
was made by some poncrfnl prince. The nature of tho work and tho absence of any 
referoneo to it in Jhn Batuta euj^gest that it was made by tho Moors of Afccca in the 
latter part of the fonrt4*onth or dannn the fifteenth century* 

^ Castanheda in Kerr’s Visages. JI. 3S6*3S7* 

^ Castanheda m Kerr, D. ^6 , 5liek.la*8 Lusiid, I xezli. « 
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ono o£ them, six foot deep fed with excellent spring water. 
Except on great dajSj when Hindus came to worship three black 
stonesj there were no people on the island; only a beggar, a Jogi, 
who lived in a stone grotto and ate food and rice given him by 
passing ships. In a recess in tho chancel of a beantiful stone-built 
but ruined temple, which was thatched with straw and palm leaves, 
were three black stones in charge of tho Jogi. Vasco da Gama 
spent twelve days at Anjidiv cleaning and repairing the bottoms 
of his ships, taking water and fuel, and laying in stores of figs, 
cocoanuts, and fowls which he was able to buy at the rate of three 
for a penny {six for o vintem)} While at Anjidiv Vasco da Gama 
received an embassy of twelve well-dressed men who came in two 
boats from tho maimand and said they had been sent by their chief 
with a enpply of sngnrcancs. Ono day a swift boat passed the fleet 
and an old man in the boat hailed tho Fortugnose in the Castilian 
tongue. Tho stranger was asked to come on board the admiral’s 
sliip, and Da Gama, who suspected treachery, put him to the torture, 
and found that he had eome ndth some vcssols-of-war from the 
Bijdpnr governor of Goa in the hopo of snrprising and securing the 
Portuguese fleet. This man, though tho accounts vary, apparently 
was a Jew. Ho was taken to Europe by tho Portuguese, became a 
Christian nnder tho name of Gasper da Gama, and was afterwards 
of much service to the Portugneso.’’ Tho Portuguese were delighted 
wnth Anjidiv. During their early voyages, before they wore estab- 
lished at Goa, both on coming out and on their return from tho 
Halahdr ports, their ships stopped at Anjidiv to repair and lay in a 
supply of drinking water.® The /ondness of tho early Portuguese 
for tho island, and perhaps tho fame of the noighbonring dancing- 
girls of Goa and Kannm, make it probable that Anjidiv is Camoens’ 
(1517-lo79) Floating Island which Venus prepared ns a resting-place 
for her beloved Portuguese.* On tho 7th of August 1500, Cabral, tho 


' Casbuilieda in Krrr'a Vo;'.igcs, II. 38G ; Qanper Corica’B Tlirco Voyages of Vbboo 
da Gann, S3S ; and Do Biirros, i. I't. ii. SdG, in Pa Cunha’s Anjedira, Jour, Bom, Br. 
Boy. As. Soc. XI. 296, 

9 Dotails am given in tho llistoiy Chapter. Coinparo Da Cunhn’s Anjodiva in Jonr. 
B. B. B. A. Boo. XL 296-297 ; Kerr's Voyages, II. 3S9, 390 ; Tlirco Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, 24 i-!2S2, * Korr’s Voyages, II. 38C, 405,429, 456. 

*I,Tisiad, Canto IX. Tliat Anjidiv was Camoons^Islo of Lovo hoshoon suggested 
hy CMiem OTSS), who (honght the fancy at making it a Floating Island luid i(s 
origin in Tinimaya’s dovieo ofnppro.'ichingtlioFortugacsoby covering Iiis vessels with 
hongtis and leaves (see aliovcp. 101). hlicKlo (Lusiad, U. 325, 352-361) seems to donbt 
whether tho Island of Venus had any original among the inlands of tho Indian Sea. 
It may well bo that Cnsicrn’s explanation of the Floatmg Island is fancihd. But tbo 
care with which Camoens gives tho history of Da Gama’s dangers and escape from 
Kalikat, and then dcscrilics, exactly os it happened, how joyful in their escape from 
treacherous Kalikat tho leaders of tbo ilcot, with e,iniost oyos sought capo or Iny, 
for long wosyct their watery way, sought cipoor isle from whence tnelr boats 
might bring the healthful boun^ of the crystal spring. Tlioy saw tho floating verdure 
of tho Islo of Love, and smoothly led o'er furrowed tide, right to tbo isle of joy tho 
vessels guide, entering tho bay, a safo retreat, where notnblast might shake its flutter, 
ing pinions o’er tho silent lake (Mickle’s Lusiad, IL 325.326). Considering how elosoly 
these lines of Ciimocna’ keep to tho facts of Da Gama’s voyage thcro scorns no reiuion 
to doubt that it won the thnnkfnlncss of Da Gama's fleet in such n god-sent island ns 
Asjidh’, with its peaceful harbour, kindly pconlo, palm groves, and beautiful svatcr 
sud perhaps the revela of the more secure ssifani of fntnVc voyages, that suggested to 
Camoens to turn Anjidiv into an Inland of Love. Thmtgb Anjidiv may be the hts- 
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commander of the Second Poitugpaese fleot, landed at Anjidiv, and 
on the 20t1i of Angnst the 'wholo of his crew confessed and received 
the sacraments In ISovcmber 1501 Anjidiv was visited hy John 
de Nueva who commanded the third Portngneao voyageS In 
Angnst 1502 Da Gama's second fleet, which was scattered inastorm> 
off Dilbhol in Katnilgiri, came together at Anjidiv. While they were 
at the island two great barges, or, according to Faria, eight rowing 
boats linked together and covered with bonghs so as to look like a 
floating island, came near the Portuguese ships hoping to surprise 
them. The Portugueso were warned by tbe Jew Gasper and drove 
off their assailants with heavy loss. Theso craft belonged to tho 
Hindn corsair Timma or Timmaya of Hond.varwho afterwards proved 
so nsefnl an ally to tbe Portuguese.^ In 1503, after much trouhlo 
and danger, stress of weather forced two Portngueso squadrons to 
spend the south-west monsoon (Jime-Novemher) at Anjidiv, where 
they suffered severely from scarcity of provisions.^ About this 
time the Italian traveller Varfchema (1503-1508) came from Bhatkal 
to what he calls the island of Ansediva and describes as inhabited 
by Moors and pagans. It was half a mile from the mainland, and 
twenty miles ronnd ; the air was not good, neither was the place 
fertile. There was an excellent port between tho island and the 
mainland, and it was well supplied with wator.^ In 1505, Dorn 
Francisco d’ Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, was ordered by 
the king of Portugal to fortify Anjidiv, beoanso of its favourable 
situation about tbe middle of the coast, which, hesidos affording 
protection to trade, would secure a supply of water for tho 
shipping. On tho 13th of Septemhor of the same year (1505) 
Almeida laid tho foundation stone of tho fortress. The want of 
lime and cement on the island mado it impossible to build a satis- 
factory fort ; all that could he done was to throw up walls of clay 
and stone. According to Portuguese writers, while digging tho 
foundation or quarrying tho stones, a number of crosses of blue and 
red wood were found.® One Manuel Pacanha was appointed captain 
with n garrison of eighty men and one galley and two brigantines. 
A factory was established on the'island under Duarte Pereira ns chief 
or provost with three clerks and other subordinate officers. lYhilo 
Almeida was at Anjidiv ambassadors came from Hontlvar bringing 
presents and a friendly message from their chief. Several mer- 
chants also waited on Almoida and Moors brought presents from 
Ghitakul or Saddshivgad, whore the Bijdpnr king had lately bnilt.a 
fort nnJ'garrisoned it with 800 men. About six months of tor tho 
Anjidiv fort was finished, Sabayo, that is Tnsuf Adil Sbdh (1489- 


torical orimn of the Island of Lore Camocss’ wonderful picture of its beauties has few 
points whudi can hare been taken frora the actual Anjidir. Barton (Tho Lnsiads, IV.' 
444, 651, GS^ is probably correct in hoidiw that the richness of tho picture owes innoh 
to Camoens' knowlcdRo of ZamaMr and Bnunj. Tho stanzas on tbe island liarc i;cen 
well rendered by Mickle (Lnsiad, H. 326.351J and by Burton (1380), Tho T,ns!ads, 
11. at4-SSS. • ' 

* Kerr’s Voyages, II. 403. ° Kerr’s Voyages, II, 429. 

’Details oro^ren in the History Chapter, 102-103, SIlclvlo (X<iisiad,I.xclu.) places 
the incident in Da Gama's first voyngo. ' 

s Kerr’s Voyages, II. 456, 457. ® Badger’s Vartltoma, 120. 

’ Mickle's Lusiad, If. 327 ; donr. Bom. Br, Boj al Asiatic Society, XL 303.303. 
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1510} of Bij^nr or liis local goreraorj jealons of tbo Poriingnese 
alliance with HondTar^ sent a body of Masai mdns and Hindus with 
a fl^set of sixty galleys to attack the fort and capture the garrison. 
The Goa force was commanded by a Fortnguese Christian named 
Antonio Fernandes who had embraced Islam and taken the name of 
Abdnlla. Fernandes succeeded in landing his troops at night and 
in the absence of Almeida and his son. Though taken by surprise, 
Facanha, the Fortnguese captain, knowing that he could not trust 
to the mud walls of the fort, sallied out and attacked his assailants 
BO fiercely that they were forced to retire. Still they succeeded in 
taking a position on a hillock which commanded the fort and their 
artillery caused the Fortnguese great annoyance. In spite of much 
loss and snifering the Portuguese kept up so deadly a fire that the 
enemy dared not attack the fort, and after a blockade of fonr days 
the assailants withdrew hearing that Almeida was at hand with 
reinforcements. In May 1506, a council was held at Anjidiv when it 
was resolved that as the rainy season was drawing near and Kochin, 
the head-quarters of the troops, was too distant to afford help, 
Anjidiv would be constantly open to attack. As enough men to 
form a saffioiently strong garrison were not available tbe forti- 
fications were razed and ^e island was abandoned.^ In 1508 
there is a reference to tbe delightful island of Anjidiv,^ and in 
1510 tbe ficet of the great Portugnese general and statesman 
Dalboqnerque anchored at Anjidiv.® After 1510, when Portuguese 
power was established iu Goa, Anjidiv ceased to be of any importance, 
and the island was allowed to remain waste. No furthor Buropean 
reference to it has been traced till, in 1628, tbe Italian traveller 
Della Valle noticed that Anjidiv or the five islands was desolote.* 
About 1658, the Dutch writer Sobultzen describes the island as 
tbrougboat planted with cocoa-palms and celebrated for numerous 
fights between tbe Portuguese and tbe Moors.® In 1660, Baldmus 
dcscribos it as full of woods and bush and extraordinarily rich in 
fish.” Under a marriage contract dated the 23rd of July 1661, 
as part of tbe dowry of bis sistor. Kiitherino, John IV. king of 
Portugal, ceded to tbo English king Charles IL (1660-1685) the 
island and harbour of Bombay, which the English understood to 
include Sdlsette and the other islands of the Bombay harbour.^ A 


* Jour.B.Bil.A.Soo.3CI. 300; Ken'sVoyages.VL 91 j BaldtenB in ChurcliUl’a Voyages, 
ni. 537 ; Vasco da Gama's Threo Voy.igeB, 231, -whoro a saying of Almeida’s is quoted, 
'I built tliocastio of Kdnanur and dumantled Anjidiv.' “Ken’e Vosges, V1.114. 

® Commentenos of Balboqnorquc, IL 190-200. •'Vinygii, H. 180. 

0 Tiavols (Amstetdnm, ICTC), 160, 101- ' “ Canirchiil’s Voyages, IU. 667. 
rBruce (Annals of the East India Compimy, II. 133-136) gives a summary of a 
mcmoijal sent by king Charles to the Fortagnesa Court complauiuw of their failure to 
dciii’cr Bomliiy and ite dependencies, Tno following extract from the Memorial 
has been kindly cxtiacteil byMr. James Douglasfromtlie Histoiical Account of Bombay 
to which Bruce i efers as onq of his authorities. The extract proves beyond doubt that 
Sdlsetto mil ceded to the English os it iros inolndcd in a map of the territories to be 
handed over. In tho Memorial of 1663 his Majesty very earnestly insisted that not 
only justice should bo done on tho Vieo-King in tho Indies who had so falsely and 
nnautbontatirely failed in the surrender of tho promised land, bnt that reparation bo 
made lor the loss of £106,000 caused by tho expedition, nnd more oflcctuel oraors issued 
for the surrender of Uio said island to tbo full extent formerly shown to his Majesty in 
the inhp containing not only Bombay hut S&laotte and Tlitna and so promised to his 
Majesty for the possession of which tho troops wore yet detained there, suffering much 
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letter was received from tlio Portuguese king, Qated the 9bh of April 
1GG2, ordering his ropresentatiro in India to deliver Bombay to the 
English. In March 1662, a fieot of fire men-of-war, under command 
of the Earl of Marlborough, with Sir Abraham Shipman and 600 mon 
accompanied by a new Portuguese viceroy, left England for Bombay. 
Part ot the fleet reached Bombay in September 1662 and the rest 
in October 1662. Tho governor of Bassein refused to carry out the 
terms of the agreement. He contended that tho island of Bombay 
had alone been ceded, and, on the ground of some alleged irregularity 
in the form of the letters-patont, he refused to give up even Bombay, 
Tho Portuguese viceroy declined to interfere, Sir Abraham 
Shipman proceeded to SnvdK at the month of the Tdpti, bnt, as his 
presence caused uneasiness in Surat, he was forced to retire to 
Anjidiv which was then desolate. Here the English troops remained 
for nearly two years, during which time want of supplies and of shelter, 
tho nnhealthiness of the climate, and, according to Fryer, their own 
intomperanoe, caused the death of the general. Sir Abraham Shipman, 
and 381 of the 500 men.^ In November 16G4, Sir Abraham's 
successor Mr. Humphrey Cooke, to preserve tho remnant of his 
troops, agreed to accept Bombay witbont ,ita dependonoios. In 
February 1666, when the negotiations for handing it over wore 
completed, only 119 Englishmen landed in Bombay.^ In 1673, 
Fryer notices Anjidiv as famed for the hnrial of some hundred 
Englishmen.^ In 1682, during the government of the Portuguese 
viceroy, Conde d' Alvor, a new fortress was built on the island, and it 
was made one of the pleasantest Portuguese fortifleations in India.* 
In tho same year, Sambhdji, who hod quarrelled with the Forlugnese, 
determined to take the island, but, in July, before the stormy season 
was over, the Goa Government sent a body of troops to defend it, and 
the hfardthds were forced to give up the attempt.^ In September, 
by way of retaliation, the Portuguese sent a fleet of small vessels 
from Anjidiv to harass the trade of Edrwdr.* In 1720 Hamilton 
notices Anjidiv as an island of the Portuguese about two miles 
from Batcoal (Beitkul) which they had fortified in cose the Muskat 
Arabs or the Shivdjis that is the Marathfis shonld seize it.^ In 
1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron described Anjidiv as 
belonging to the Portugnese, fairly fortified, and producing tue best 
cotton stockings on the coast.* In 1775 the English travelloc 
Parsons notices that, except the island of India Dave t^tis Anjidiv, 
which belonged to the Portngnese, tho whole of the Ednara coast 
was in Haidar All’s (1703-1782) hands. On tho landward side of 


[nconvenioneo in the oxpecbition of it. Xho saroo history quotes bom a letter of the 
President and Council of Conibay, dated 3rd February 1673, trhieh states that Silsctto 
ms expressly described in the chart deUrcicd to king Charles oa part of wliat sros to 
be Burrendered to him. 

’ Fryer’s £ast.Xndia and Persia, 63. 

^ The dctuls srero, tho Governor, ono ensign, four serjeauis, rix oorporals, four 
drummers, ono surgeon, ono surguon’e mate, taro gunners, ono gunners mat^ one 
gunsmith, and ninen'-eevon privates. Bruce's Aimals, IL 167} compare Grant DulTa 
Afardthils, 240 ; Bomb. Oaretteer, Xm. 472-4735 Fiyinr’s Enrt India and Persia, 03, 

' tyycr'a Bast Indui and Persia 67, SB. * Jour, B. A B. A. 6oe. XI. 300. 

• Ormo'a Historical Fragments, 111, 122. * Orme’s Historical Fragments, 123. 

' ' East India and Tenia, I. SJJ, > Zend Avesta, Discoun PieUmiDairo, cciii. 
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Anjidir Tvore the town ond ensile mixed witli verdure, limes, plantains, Cbapter XIV. 

nnJ cocoa trees, and a few gardens. The island was eliiollr used ns 

a pciml Bottloincnt for Goa and Din. The convicts wero taught to 

spin thread and jam and to weave stockings, which wero tho best in 

India and very clicaj).* According to Fra Pnolino, who was in India 

about tho same time ns Parsons, tho Anjcdib islands near Goa wero 

n great centre of piracy.' In 1301 Buchanan notices tho island of 

Anjediva ns belonging to and inhabited by Portuguese.® 

Axikola,tho head-quarters of tho Ankola sub-division, with in 1881 Aseola. 
a population of 2‘1G7, lies about flftecu inilos south-east of Kiirwdr and 
has post, sen-customs, and chief constable’s oiliccs, an Anglo-verna- 
cular school, a travellers’ bungalow, and n mined fort. The cntranco 
lo the Ankola creek is dry at low water; the town is nearly two miles 
inland. Tho chief inhabitants arc Shenvis, Slisachtkiirs or Konkanis, 

Yaishya Vlini**, NAdors, Hal and Karo Vnkknls, KalAvants, Algols, 

Adliadkis, Plindtis, ilhars, Baknts, ChAmbhtirs, Konkanis or Konknn 
Jlanlthas, Gudgars, Bhois, Ambirs, Balogitrs and HarkantArs, 

Christians, and MiisalmAns. Their chief occupations arc agriculture, 
trade, and labour. Jfany of tho people, especially of tho SIus.almAns 
who do not hold land, dud it diilicalt to earn a livelihood. Ankola 
h.as a small market with about si.xt^' shops where rico, cocoannts, 
bctolnuts, tolwccrt, spicos, vegetables, and cloth, and sundry other 
articles of Indian matiufactiiro brought from Hnbli and Bombay nro 
sold. Tho son trado rcturD.s for tho eight years ending 18S1-S2 
show nvorago yearly exports worth .C5314 (Bs. 58,1 40} and nvernge 
imports worth JCOtOG (Its, 01,900). Kxports varied from £4246 in 
1875-70 lo X7040 in 1S7C-77 and imports from £1385 hi 1875-76 to 
£11,814 in 1877-78. 

Ankola fort stands on rising ground about 400 yards oast of tho 
town. It is round, about COO ynrd« in circnrofcrcnce, and with mined 
iint-topped walks abont fifteen foot high built of largo blocks of 
gr.auito and laterito. The fort is surrounded by n moat about twelve 
feet broad and twelve foot deep, tboiigb now much filled. Pnuthors 
honietime.s tako BlioUcr in two hollows dose to tbo moot. Tho fort 
had one arched gntcivay which has fallen. Thcro appear to have 
been battlements on tho lop and there are sovon openings for largo 
gnus, bat no liaco of tlio guns remains. Tho fort is thickly covered 
willi guavas, mangoes, liajH Anneardium occidontolo, birand 
Garcinia purpurea, aud jack trees. Tho produce of tho trees, which 
is fnrmccl from year to year, realized £6 (Its. 50} in 1881. There 
are no houses within tho fort. The only building is nn old stono 
temple {20'x 20') of Ttudrcslimr, also willed Kotoslivnr, which enjoys 
a yearly Government nllowaiico of £1 17*. (Hs. 18J).‘ A Havig 
priest livesin tlio templo during the fair season. Clo.so to tho temple 
is ft stop-well, about thirty feot noros.s nt tbo toji, with a flight 
of htep.s leading to tho waterLs edge. Tlicro nro no inscriptions on 


’ I’liixnit' Tnivrli, 220. ’ D.i Cuiitin'H Anjdlvnln Joiir.B.Il.K.A.Soo.XI,307. 

’ NfyKnrc unit Can itn, ni. 178. • r , 

tlir cwh (,’niRt tliu IfUipl*' riijojn the inconio ni eoiiio ncc.riolat in 
SliotK'ri I'lltigi, alraiit tno inilce nbrth of Aiiltoln. 
i>810 -.S3 
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or near tlio fort; but thero is a local tradition that tho fort ws built 
by a Sonda king for the residence of his favourite mistress a native 
of Ankola. Sabseqnentlj Sberif-nI>Mtilk tho Bijilpur governor 
of EAnnra, vrbOj about tho close of the sirtcenth century had 
his head-quarters at Ankola and Mirjdn, enlarged the fortress 
and surrounded it with a moat. Besides tho fort Ankola has 
several well built temples and a Boman Catholic chapel under the 
Archbishop of Gon, which is occasionally visited by a vicar whoso 
bead-quarters are at Bingbi near Kfirwar and whoso charge extends 
to YellApur. The congregation numbers about 200. Tho chapel ■ 
was built about fifteen years ago on the site of an old cathedral of 
St. Mary. When Haidar Ali took Hdnara in 1763^ Ankola. had a 
Christian population of 7000 with a rich and handsome church 
dedicated to St. Mary. Tipu plundered and set fire to tho chm'ch^ 
carried ofE the entire Christian population to Seringapatam, and 
forced many of them to turn Mnsalmdns.^ 

Tho earliest mention of Ankola which has been traced is in 1510 
when a usurping brother of Malhdmlo, tho.Hondvar chief, tried at ' 
Ankola to stop Malhdrrdo, who was fljdng to tho Portuguese at Goa.® 
About 1540, when Portuguese power was firmly established, the 
Ankola river is mentioned ns paying them a yearly tribute of 200 
bales of rice.® In 1547, in a teenty between the Portuguese viceroy 
Bom J^oao Be Castro and Saddshiv Bdi, king of Vijayanagnr, ono of 
the stipulations was that all cloths formerly taken for sale to Bduda 
in Sdvantvfidi should now go to the Portuguese factors at 
Ankola and Hondvnr, and that the Vijayanagnr government should 
tell tho people to go to thoso ports and exchange their wares for 
copper, mercury, coral, vermillion, China and Ormuz silk, and other 
Portuguese goods.* In July 1567 Ankola was visited by the’ 
Venetian merchant Caesar IVederick. He describes it ns on the 'sen • 
in the territory of the queen of Gersappa. Prederick and a friend, 
stayed at Ankola where they wore joined by another horse merchant, 
two ^ Portuguese soldiers from Ceylon, and two Christian letter- 
carriers.®^ , In February 1676, Fryer describes it as half-destroyed ■' 
by Shivilji, and almost down or deserted. Half the market was' ' 
burnt and tho remaining shops were empty. It had a well-placed 
and strong castle which commanded the Gang&vnli river and was 
armed by fifty brass guns which tho Moors of BijSpnr had got out 
of a Portuguese wreck.® In 1720 Hamilton notices Ankola ns a 
harbour in the Sonda country In the same year Ankola . appears 
ns Ankola in Kanara among the sixteen districts of tho Own Bulo or 
^a-raj which were granted to the Mor/itlids by the Moghuls in 1720.® 
In 1 /30 tho Honkan territoiy from Sdlsi in Katnagiri to Ankola was 
comprehended in tho sovereignty of Kolhdpur.® In 1758 Ankola 
is mentioned by name by the French scholar Du Perron.^ -In- 1763 
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Uaibat Jang, a general of Haidar’s^ reduced Ankola forfc,^ In 1783 
an English detachtnenfc was sent to occapj the forts of Ankola 
and Sadashivgad.® In 1799 Ankola was garrisoned by Tipu^s 
troops.® In 1800 Munro describes it as once flourishing, now with 
only a few beggarly inhabitants.^ In 1801 Buchanan notices it as a 
ruined fort with a small market often burned by robbers. It was 
recovering and had forty shops. There was a poor manufacture of 
catechu.® In 1872 Ankola had a population of 2885, Hindus 2604 
Musalm4ns 201 and thirty Christians. In 1879 Ankola had an 
estimated population of 2000, chiefly Brahmans and Musalm&ns. 
There was a small trade in piece-goods helped by the navigable creek 
which runs to within a mile of the town.® 

AnsM Glia't'Or the AnshiFass is in the Sahyddri range twenty- 
five miles north-east of Eilrwdr and twenty-five miles south-west of 
Snpa. The pass, which is rather steep and about fonr miles long, 
has at its head the village of Anshi from which it takes its name, 
and at its foot the villages of Eadra and Gotegali. A road, forty 
miles long and fit for carts, runs through the Anshi pass from Kadra 
on the Kdrwdx-Dhdrwdr road to Snpa. On the way it meets the 
Doknrpa pass road at Engi, the Eundal pass road at Eumharvdda, 
and the Diggi pass road at Ghdpoli. The road is chiefly used for 
carrying to the coast timber, myrobalans, and other forest prodnce, 
nnd-for carrying inland coooannts and small quantities of oil. The 
road, which till then was nothing more than a foot and bullock track, 
was began by the Madras Government in 1860-61 who spent £1580 
(Its.l 5,800) upon it. It was completed in the same year by the Bombay 
Government at a total cost from provinckd fonds of £6838 
(Rs. 68,880). 

A'rbail G-hSi't or tbe Arbail Pass, one of tbe two chief Kdnara 
passes, is in the Arbail range of the Sahyddris, twelve miles sonth- 
Vest of Yollapur. It is about three miles long and rather steep. 
At its head is the vUlage of Idgnnji, six miles south of Yelldpur, and 
at its foot the village of Arbail with a travellers’ bungalow, about 
forty miles east of Edrwdr. Over the pass runs tbe Earwdr- 
Dbdrwdr road twenty-four feet broad. The only way through the 
pass continued a narrow foot and bullock track till 1859, when a 
rough road fit for -carts was made by Colonel Walker, of the Madras 
Public Works Department. Since tbe transfer of Ednora to tbe 
Bombay Government, between 1862 and 1874, the road was metalled 
and greatly improved at a cost from provinciBl funds of £127,829 
(Rs. 12,78,2^4) including the expenses incurred by the Madras 
Government. The pass is now open for traffic at all times of the 
year and is used by wheeled carriages, animals, and foot passengers. 
It is kept in excellent order, being like the Devimane pass one of the 
two mam roads which connects Ednora with the districts of the 
Bombay Earadtak. Cotton from Gadag and Dhiirwd.r for shipment 
to Bombay and Europe comes to Edrwdr, while salt and rice from 


’ rjarilthn ® MoKiUia, MS. * Arbuthnot’s Miinro, 1. 69. 

^Mnnro's Letter, Slst May 1800. ’Mysore nod Canarn,!!!. 176. 

’Sir I{, Temple’s Tour in Einora, Bombay Gazette, July 1870. 
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Kfinaro, and piece-goods and hardware from Bombay go inland. 
Tlio estimated value of tho cotton which lias passed to tho const 
shows a marked increase in the three years ending 1881‘-82. Tlio 
details are, £179,886 (Es. 17,98,868) in 1879-80, £236,054 
(Rs. 23,60,545) in 1880-81, and £369,793 (Rs. 30,97,932) in 1881-82. 

Arbitembi, three miles north-west of Kadra at tho top of a 
spur of tho Sahyadris near tho Sonka pass, has a curious wall of loose 
granite stones enclosing an open space nbont ' 1000 feet round. 
According to a local tradition this stronghold was made by a 
shipwrecked crew of Arab sailors w'ho took to. brigandage and 
troubled the neighbourhood until they wore scattered by Sadashiv 
Eai, the fifth chief of Sonda (1674-1697). 

Agrakon, a small port two miles north of Qokarr, appears to 
have been a place of some consequence in tho sisteenth .century. 
About 1520, when Portuguese power was firmly established, the port 
of Agrakona, between Chitakul and Ankola, is mentioned as paying 
a tribute of 300 bales of rice.* About 1580 Do Barros mentions 
Egorapan, apparently a mistake for Agrakon, with Ankola and 
Miridn, to tho south of Chitakul.® Of late years the trade of Agiukon 
had been almost entirely confined to salt.* 

Averse, about five miles north of Ankola, has a famous sliip- 
shaped shrine of Kautradevi, the family goddess of the Khaiwie. 
The imago of tho goddess is said to have been found in tho sea. 
Tho goddess is worshipped with great solemnity during the nine- 
nights or Xiavardta holidays which precede Daaara in Ootohor. 
Besides hy Khdrvis the worship of tho goddess is attended by 
many dancing-girls and Konkanis. 

Ba'gvati is a halting place on the Haliyfil-Telldpur road, twenty 
miles south-west of Supa. It is a small hamlet at one end of a level 
plot of ground, in the middle of which is a marsh or group of pools, 
about half a mile long. The flat is partly rice ground partly 
grass land, and is surrounded by thick forest. The climate is sickly^ 
BailllT, a small village twelve miles south of Hondvar, had id 
1881 a population, of 1806, chiefly Konkanis, Sherogars, Gavdis, 
Halepdiks, Divurs, Mogirs, Suhalgers, Christians, and Navdiyats. 
It has a very old temple of Ufirkandeshvar which is said to have 
been repaired and endowed with land by some Nayers about a.d. 
1434 (phak 1356). A small yearly fair which lasts two days 
is attended by 500 to 1000 people from the neighbourhood. 
Sweetmeats, fruit, and country toys of the total value of about' £20 
,(Es. 200) are sold. The .village has another temple of Lakshmidovi. 
Salt was made at Bailor until the pans -were closed under the 
system introduced in 1878. . ' 

In 1801 Buchanan notices that Bailnr was adorned by bonntifnl 
Alexandrine laurel trees that is the wndt or Calophyllnm inopliyllum, 
Tho shore was skirted with cocoa-palms and tho soil was' generally 


1 Siibsidios, II. IMC-S-iS. ^Dccadas, IX 310. 

* Agmkon li.u been suggciisd s> Ftnlcmy’s Armngani which is (Bertius' Ktlition, 
SOi) ptaccil by him on the coast to the north of Kitra wbioh. agrees in poUtinn v^ith 
Honirar. A nioToprDb<-iblc identification of Ptolemy’s Armagata is ilarmagoa In Goa. 
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good and almost all under rice. The people of Bailor lived in 
scattered houses. They had suffered much from the Mar&thils. 
Many, of the palms were dead and to till the ground properly twice 
ns many people were wanted. The roads were good hut not because 
labour had been spent on them ; every nowand then came rivers, hills 
and rocks impassable for a cart, difficult even for a bullock.^ 

Banava'si or VanaTa'si, the Forest Settlement or the Forest 
Spring,- with in 1 881 a population of about 2000, lies on the extreme 
east frontier of the district about thirteen miles south-east of Sirsi. 
It is a very ancient town situated on the left bank of the Yarda 
river and is surrounded by a wall. The chief inhabitants are 
Havigs, Gndgars, Ling&yats, and Are Mardthds, petty dealers and 
husbandmen. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays, when grain, 
cloth, and spices are sold. The chief object of interest at Banavasi 
is the temple of-Madhukeshvar which is said to have been bnilt by 
the early Hindu architect Jakhandchdtya, the Hemddpant of the 
Kdnarese country. The temple is built in a courtyard or quadrangle 
whose outer wall is covered so as to form rooms and shrines 
which are dedicated to Ganpati, Narsinh, and Kadambeshvar. In 
one of these shrines is a huge cot of polished black granite supported 
on four richly carved lags. The temple is of considerable size and 
is richly sculptured. Over the bull or nandi is a canopy resting on 
four granite pillars. According to the local tradition the temple was 
bnilt by Tishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter of the two 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 

In and near tliis temple are twelve inscriptions which vary in 
date from about the second to the seventeenth century a.d. 

The earliest inscription is on the two edges of a large slate slab in 
a little modern shrine on the east side of the court of the temple. On 
the face of the slab is carved a five-headed cobra and on its two 
sides is the inscription in three lines ; the first line I'uns from top to 
bottom on tbe left margin of the slab and the second and third lines 
are on the right margin. The inscription, which from the form of 
its letters appears'to be later than Yajnashri Shdtakami (a.d.35-50), 
•runs : 

• To the Perfoot. la the yeor 12 of the century the Wag heing HeUtiinitTa 
Shn'toheml, the oherbher of the Veahukadedutu faauly, oa the first day of the 
Borenth fortnight of the winter months, the meritorious gift of e oohrs, a 
cistern, and a monastery (was mode) hy Ua'ha'bhoji the king’s daughter Bhiva- 
khondona’gshn, wife of Jivoputra. with her eon. The oobro (has been) 
made hyVatakathe disciple of Dnmorako and son of the preceptor Joyantakn.’’ 

The remaining eleven insoriptionB are all in the old Kdnarese 
character and • language. Four of them are on stones set upright on 


1 Mysore and Canara, III. 130. , o. 

»T1)0 Her. Mr. Kittel (Ndgavarmo’s Ktaareae Prosody, SI note) dmves the name 
from hana forest or wood and 6nse or hwsi a roiing of watw, and c^idOT tha^ana- 
v4si is a Sanskrit form of tho original Dravidian pome. Mr. Fleet (I^aroseDyMs- 
tics, 7 note 2) inclines to take Vonordsi as tho onginsl Sansimt and Banavasi as the 
modern corraption. Thus VanavAsi would mean the city of the provinro of Vanavisa 
the residence or settlement in the forests. Inscnpbons show that while the forms 
Rmavaso and BanavAse ore coupled With some word representmg district or provinco 

lUnavAsi is coupled with the word for city. . tir ’ . t j- inn im 

'Separate PampWe*. X, oi Archtcological Survey of Western India, pp, 100-101. 
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the ground on tTio right and left of the temple portico and four nro 
on stones leaning against the 'n’all of the temple eaclosuro. 

Inscription II. is n-ell preserved. It is partly hurled in the 
ground on the left as ono faces the central shrine. Above groundl 
aro t1iirtj’'cight lines of about thirty-seven letters caoh. 
E.vccpt part of the ling the emblems at the top of the tablet have 
been effaced. The inscription begins by Saying that the earth 
was governed by kings of the Chulukya race, sprung from 
lilfinasabhava. The Gh£lnkya king mentioned by name is Tibhu- 
Vikranmdbavala-Pcrmddideva or Vikramdditya-dova ' The inscrip- 
tion proceeds to give the genealogy of a Kddamba chioftoin 
Kirttideva, who was tho subordinate of the Cintlukya king." The 
first of the Kddainbas mentioned is king Chatta or Chattuga, who 
also bore the name of Katahadagova. His son was Jnyasimha. 
Jayasimha had five sons, Mdvnli, Tailn or Tailapa, Sdn^yndeva, 
Jokideva, and Vikramanka. Of these tho greatest was Tailapa, and 
to him and his wife Chavnndaladevi was bom king Kirtti. Tho 
inscription proceeds to record grants made while the gi-eat ohioftain 
king kirttideva was governing the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand. The 
portion containing the record of tho grants and tho date of tho 
inscription is below the ground. ' 

Tho stone-tablet containing the third inscription is also partly 
huriod. Above ground are twenty -seven lines of nhont twonty-threo 
letters each. At tho top of tho stone are rudely carved emblems 
representing the Un^ and Basava, with the sun and moon above 
them. The inscription is well preserved and records grants made 
in A.D. 13C8 {8.^ 1290 the Kilaha Samvatscira) while the prime 
minister* or Malwpmdlmn Mddbavdnkn was governing the Banavdsi 
Twolvo-thonsand, under king Virahukkarnya,* who was ruling at 
Hastindvatipura.* 

_ Tho stono-tablot containing tho fourth inscription stands by tho 
side of inscription III. Tho emblems at tho top of tho tablet are 
a ling in the centro ; on its right a cow and a calf with tho sun above 
them, and on its loft a lion, with the moon above it. Tlio inscription 
consists of twouty-nino lines of about twouty-fivo letters each, 
and records grants mado in A.n. 1068-69 (S. 990 tbo Kilaha 
Samvaisara), while the great chieftain Kirttivarmadeva,® the 
supremo lord of Banavdsipura, he who had on his banner * 


son of the TVestorn CIiAIakya king Slomcautiu-A 
* KAnareso liynnstics, 45 and note 6, 85 and note 7. 

tho firat Jiiotorical king o! theBnnnvAB 
iUdambas. FIcct]8K.‘lnaro»!l)ynn«tieB, 85. 

0 Tliia pnnic minister is the edehrated UidhavAchdryn-VidyArnav, tho oldoi 
brother of SSyanAchSryn, tho nnthor of tho commentaries on tho Rigveda and olhoi 
works. M4diuo-AohAry.i hiTOolf tos a acholar imd author and was aaaooiatod in aom( 
of nis ivntinga with lua brother. Ind. Ant. IV. 206. ' 

<f3«.9'1379). tho younger brother of Hnrihara I. tho wm of S.ijigAmt 
me yAdava family, and tho father of Ifarihnra II. anceBeded hia rlABi- In oHior nt 
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rcprosontalion of GaTutJa tlio king of birds and wlioso crcsl -vnis a 
lion, was governing tlio Bann^-iisi 'iVelve-tlionsnnd. Just bolow the 
date a largo portion of tlio surfaco of tbc stone has boon chipped off ; 
tlio rest of tlio inscription is in good order. 

The btonc-tablct containing the iiftb inscription is on the right 
to one facing the central slnine. The ombleins at tho top of tlio 
tablet arc a Ung with the snn nbovo it and a figure of Basnva with 
the moon nbovo if. Tie inscription consists of thirty-seven lines of 
nbout Iwonty-fivo letters in each. Tho letters nro of a largo and 
somewhat modem typo and are rather difliciilt to read. Tho 
inscription is dated a.dJ3119-1400 (iS. 1321 tho Vikrnma Snmvat- 
stira), or perhaps-A.n. 1&(I9-IG00 (S. 1521 tho Vila)nbi or Vikdrt 
Samva(sara). Tho first syllablo only of the nnmo of the Samvatsara 
is legible. 

Tile stono containing Inscription VI. stands against tho north wall 
of tho cuclosiiro of tho temple. At tho top of tho stono arc very 
mdoly carved figures of a man on horseback and of warriors or 
conquored cnoniirs in front of hint. Tho inscription consists of 
twonty.foiir lines of nbout fort 3 '-two letters each ; it is in good order 
but tlio letters nro of n bad and somewhat modem typo and are 
difiicnlt (o rend. The inscription is dated a.d. 1552-53 (6'. 1474 tho 
Paridhavt Samvatsara), while tho victorons king Sndilsliivndcvnrnj’a 
was ruling at Ida capital of Vidyfinngnri. This is the eleventh of tlio 
Vijnraiingnr kings. Ho railed from 1542 to 1573 and in 1546 mndo 
an nltinnco with tho Porltigueao viceroy Dorn Jono do Castro.* 

Tho stonc-tablot containing Inscription VII. stands against tho 
same wail. There are no emblems at tho top of tho stone. Tho 
iiiRcripfion is in good order, lint tho letters are not of a good type. 
It consibls of lliirty-ono lines of nhont fifty letters cnoli. Excopt 
that it belongs to tho time of Saditshivadcvamnliilriljn (1542-1573) 
tho ilato and contents of this inscription cannot bo mado out. 

Tho stono-tablol containing Inscription VIU. stands against tho 
ca«l will] of tho tcmplo enclosure. TJio enibloins at tho top of the 
Mono arc a ting with tho snn above it and tho figure of Bnsava with 
the moon nbovo it. Tho inscription consists of twonty-two lines of 
about twoiity-thrcc lollors each. Tho letters nro of a bad typo and 
nro much dofnccd. 

Tho stone-tablet containing Inscription IX. EtanilB ngninst tho 
ca'it wall of tho tomplo enclosure. Tlio onibloms at tho top of tho 
stono nro a /ttig with tho sun nbovo it and tlio figure of Basnva with 
tho moon ahovo it. There nro lmce.s of nliout oiglileon lines of 
w'riting, but the letters nro too indistinct to bo rend, 

Tho ornamental stono bedstead or litter,® of which incntion has 
already been made, on which tho imago of MadliukosUvnr is carried 
about the town, luta tho following inscription 


' Her nt , J II. Its. 

> Tlioui in mIiI to lie anotlirr s^crcil littrr or li«i1i)ea>1, but witlinnt n roof niul 
uitliout nny <4iilioi<ttc esn’inf*. In<I. Ant. IV. 207. 

>r>u('1jnnsn IMysorosnit Caiian, in, 2.SI, 2Si) iioticM four {nacriptions at Ibiut. 
viai, three, aiiparcatly inacriiitioiiii II. III. and VI, nhich sro wrongly rriid, nnd one 
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niimter XIV Vibliovn, in the deirjr soMon, in the month of Jfiijft in tho bright 

. fortnight, on WodnoBday the day of the ShimnUri, this handsome stone litter 
Places of Interest, intended for the spring fostiTOh was given to (the god) Shii-hladhnkoiihvara 
by king Baghu of Soda, at the prosperous olty of Jayantipura, in tho puTlUon 
BtJfAVAbi, used as a hell of audience.** 

ImcTiption X, In honour of the god a car-fegtival is hold on MalidsJiivardfra in 
February when 5000 to GOOD people attend.® Tho temple enjoys a 
yearly Government grant of £400 (Es. 4007-7-7). 

Close to the temple of Madhukcshvai' are tho rcinnins of a palace ^ 
where the Sonda kings are said to have stayed when they came 
to pay their respects to the god. Banavdsi has also a Jain templo, 
a travellers’ bungalow, police and forest guards’ stations, and a 
vernacular school. 

Ilietoty. According to local traditions Banavdsi was called Kaumudi or 

tho Moon-light City in the first cycle or Krita yttga; Jayanii or the 
City of Victory® in the second cycle or Treta yuga; Beindivi or 
the Palmtreo Goddess in tho third cycle or Dud,para yiiga; and 
Vanavdsi or Banavdsi that is tho Forest Settlement in the present 
cycle or Kali yttga. Tho earliest historical mention of Banavdsi is 
about 11 . 0 . 240, when, shortly after the great council held at Patna 
in the eighteenth year (ii.c.242) of Ashok, a Buddhist elder or thero 
named Bakshita was sent to WaniwSsi to spread tho Buddhist 
faith.^ About n.c. 100, Bhutapdla, the donor of the great Kdrlo cave 
in west Poona, which he calls the moat excellent rock mansion in 
Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Vejayanti which is pro- 
bably Banavdsi j and in inscription 4 in Nosik cave III., Vejayonti 
appears doubtfully to give its name to an army of king Gotami- 
puti-n Shdtakarni (b.o. o)} The local Pdli inscription of about 
A.d. 50-100 in tho court of MadhukoshvariB temple shows that about 


dnt<d 1678 in tlic reign of Arsappn Nilik, probably ono of tbo nndecipborod 
ingcriptions referred to aboro. 

1 ,Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.S., in Ind. Ant. IV. 205-207. 

* According to a local tradition tbo car-fcstiral was introduced nbout 2.70 years ngo - 
by a Sonda king who accidentally discovered the temple bid in tho forest, and 
assigned lands for its maintenance. This story pigbably refers to tbo Boda or Sonda 
king Raghu of the litter. 

’ 'file name Jayanti, Vnijayanti, and .Tayantipnra does not appear to bo older than 
Banavisi. Both names appear in inscriptions and records. Tho iatost mention of 
Jayantipura for Banavdsi is in 1G28. Ind. Ant. IV. 207. 

iTamour's Mahdaanso, 3d; Ind. Ant. ILL 273. Of acmi-historic or donbtfnl 
references to Banavdsi tho earliest is that tbo Knmdtnk was conquered by one of a 
dynasty of seventy-seven kings who ruled at Banavdsi in Ti,c. 1450 nnd reduced a 
Halayar or Paridr king Hnbaaik and all his subjects to slaveiy. {Wilks’ Soutli of. 
Indin, 1. 101). In the lists of people mentioned in the Mabdblidrat (n.c.l.'iOO-lOOOjtho 
names Viuinj ds.akas, Vanavdsias, and Vdnavdsikns (Wilson’s Works, ni. 178) appear 
to mean the inhabitants of VnnavdsL Mr. Fleet inclines to think (Kdnareso T)j nasties, , 

7 note 2) tlinttlic Vanavdsn province is tho pnrt of the connW in which tlio Pdndaras 
spent tho twelve years of thinr banishment from Indniprastha or Delhi (Mnbdbhdmt, 

A anaparvn). The grounds of Mr. Fleet’s opinion nie thnt in on inscii^ion at Bala, 
gdmve, eighteen miles south-east of Banavdsi, there is an insciipiion which says that 
after the celebration of tho B&jasnya sacrifice • Tlio five I’dndaras came to Balligdvc ’ 
and e-stablishcd these five lingf,’ ond that tiie town of Iliingal, sixteen miles north- 
cast of Banavdsi, is mllcd in inscriptions Virdtakot and A'irdtnnagnri • tho fort or city 
of Virdta,’ Virdta being the name of tho king at aihoso court the rdmlavos spent tlic ’ 
thirteenth year of their c\ilo and whose daughter Uttnm was married to Arjniia’s 
son Abhimanyu. Sir Walter Elliot has ehoivn that tbo tradition tbnt Ifdnmil is the 
placo where the F.tndava8 lived daring their exile is still cnireilt among tlio people 
(Ind. Ant. V. 179). . 

• AxchicologicalSun-cy of Western India, IV. 00 j Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 659, 638. 
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fbat time Banay5si and tbo territory of ■vrliici it Tvas tlio capital was 
governed by a king named Hiiritiputm Slidtakami of the Putu 
family. The mention of a monastery or vihara and the Buddhist 
rvay of dating in one of the three seasons so common in the Niisik 
inscriptions, show that the minister who made the ^ft was a 
Buddhist.^ The next known reference to Banavitsi is by the 
Egyptian geographer Ptolomy (a.d. 150) who enters tho city in his 
Ibt of places near Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the 
Dnmil or Tamil country, nndor the forms Bannnnsi and Bananasi.^ 
In tho fourth and fifth ccutnrios Vaijayanti or Bannviisi appears as 
one of the capitals of a family of nine Kadnmba kings who were 
Jains in rclirrion and of tho sons of Hdriti.* A stono inscription 
dated A.D, GSli records that tho Ghalukya king FuHkcshi II. (a.d. 
610-C34): 

'Iiiiid alcRO to tTannva'al eirt by tho rlvor Hsmaa' which disports itself in tho 
theatre which is tho high waves of tho Varada * and surpasses In prosperity 
the city of tho gods ; (while) the fortress on dry land having tho snrfoce of tho 
earth all round it. covered by the erroat ocoon which was his army, beeamo, os 
it wore, in tho very sight of those that looked on. a fortress In the middle of 
tho sea.* 

Though tho rnlor's name is not mentioned, it is probable that at 
this time Bimavdsi was the capital of an early branch of tho later 
Kddamba dynasty. From this time Banavdsi seems to have 
remained subject to tho Ohdlnkya kings. About xn. 947-48 tho 
Banavdsi Twelvo-thonsond, that is tho Banavdsi province of twelve 
thousand villages, was governed by a family of feudatories who 
call thomsolvos Chcllkctans or Ghcllpatdks. In 1020 tho Arab 
geographer Al Diruni meutions in his list of places in 176810101 India 
Banttvds on tlio shore of tho sea.*’ During most of tho eleventh and 
twelfth coutnriesand during tho early part of tho thirteenth contnry, 
though at times Subject to the Kalacliuris (1108-1183) and the 
Hoy^ala Balldls (1047-1310),’’ Banavdsi continned to bo tho capital 
of a family of Kddainba kings who call thomsolvos supremo lords 
of Banavdsi tho best of cities, and whoso family god was Vishnu 
under the name of Mndhukeshvar, which, ns has already boon 
noticed, i.o still tho name of tho god of tho great Banavdsi tomplo 
of Jnyanlipura or Banavdsi.® After these Kitdambas in 1220 
and in 1278, the Bannvdso Twolvo-thtjusand is recordod as hold 
'by two of tho Dovgiri Yddnv.s.® In 1251 tho Bnnavdso_ Twelvo- 
thonsnnd was govornod byMallikdijnnall,, apparently an independ- 
ent ruler.’® In tho fourtoonth century, and probablj'__till their 
overthrow in about 1500, Banavdsi was hold by the Vijayanagar 
kings, ono of whom, Saddshivnlya, has loft two inscriptions, ono of 
them dated 15o2>53 of grants made to tho tomplo of htadhuk- 
eslivar.” After tho Vijayanagar kings Banavdsi scorns to havo 


•Srpinito Pamphlet, X. ot ATchtcnlogical Survey Of tyestem India, 100-101 r 
boudny (..aiottacr, XVI. 541, 050. 

’ Bcrtiiia' Ptolemy, 203, > Plcct'a KAnnroec Dynaatics, S-0. 

* iininti'i ap]».,vs to bo tlio old n.amo of a tnbutary Btrt>.vn of »omo siro that flows 
into the Varda alrant aeren wilci abovo l),-in!irAei. Ind. Ant. vni. 244. 

•Vrtrada is tlio Vorda wliloli flows close under the walls of modern Banavdsi. 
‘KlliotandUowson, I. 08. 'See abovo pp. 80-91. 'See above p. 201. 
’’Flcot’a KAnaroEo Dynasties, 73, 74. “Fleet’s Kdnarcso Dynasties, 67*68. 

’^Sco abovo p. 203. 
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passed to the Sonda family, tlio first and the third of ■whom, Arsappa 
(1555-15h8) and Bnghu jSaik (1618-1C38), havo loft records dated 
1670 and 1G28 of giants made by them to the tcmplo of Madhnlc- 
eshvar.^ In 1801 Buchanan described Bnnardsi ns eitnoted on 
tho west bank of tho Varda in open country ivith good soil except 
■where Inteiito came to the surface. Daring the troubles of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century tho number of houses had fallen 
from 500 to about 250. Tho walls were ruinous and no signs 
remained that it had over been a great city. It was tho rcsidonro of 
a tahsildur or sub-divisional officer. In the dry weather the Varda 
■was small and muddy with little current ; in the rains it was nowhere 
fordable and had to be crossed in leather-boats.® 

Basavara'jdttrg. Soe HonAvau. ' 

Belikeri, about four miles north of Ankola, with in 1881 a 
population of 10G6, is a small port with a sea customs office, and, 
for the eight years ending 1881-82, average yearly exports valued 
at £558 (Bs. 5580) and imports valued at £270 (Rs. 2700), iSxpoPts 
varied fi'oin £391 in 1880-81 to £1108 in 1877-78, and imports from 
£94 in 187G-77 to £770 in 1882-82. During tho early years of 
British rule Belikeri was much harassed by raids of banditti until 
one of tho leading KonWirptlik outlaws was shot at Belikeri in 1801 .* 

Belikeri is a favourite health resort. Close to tho beach, shadetl by 
a beautiful grovo of banians, is a roomy bungalow including thveo 
blocks ol buildings ■with out-honscs and stables,' The bungalow 
was built by a suh-coUoctor when tho North Ktfnni'a district was 
under the bladras Government. There is also a rest-house near tho 
river-side. The people of Belikori aro chiofly fishers, palm- tappers, 
and husbandmen. 

fibatkal or S'Osagadi, twenty-five miles south of Houitvnr, with 
in 1881 a population of .5618, is the snntbmost port in tho Bombay 
Presidency, and is a place of Listoricnl and arohoeological interest. 
It lies in a volley encircled by bills.‘ Of 5618, the total popula- 
tion^ in 1881, 2540 were nindus, 3064 Musalmtlns, and fourteen 
Christians. No other town in North Kdnara has half so largo a 
Masalmiin population as Bhatkol. Ulost of them belong to tlio class 
known os Navdiyats® or New-comers, who arcpiobahly descendants 
of Arab and Persian settlers between tho eighth and the sixteenth 
centuries. They aro peaceful nhd well-to-do, generally ttading 
^in cloth obiefly local and partly foi'eign. Many of the Naviliyats 
a-ro wealthy and for puiposes of trade visit South Kdnara, Coorg, 
Madras, and Bombay, The town is about throe miles &om tho 


1 8«e aboic p. 2G1. 

sjljsoro and Cuwra, UI. 230. In 1790 o emird nns stationed at Banavilsi by 
Pqmtah the Biwaii ol Maisur to eu.vd against rob'bers. In spite of the ciinid, icarly 
*U 1800, it was Uken by the banditti wlio lield it till Jnly oi the same year. 
Wellesley’s Snpplomentaiy BcTOaichcs, I. 3G7, IL SO. ^ 

• pctails aboot tho KomArpAm and UnIcpAik robbers sro given ahovo, I. 281, 288 ; 

l-iD *Sii R, Temple's Tour in Kanara, Bombay Qo/oite July 1879. 

»Comniio BnchaflAn;jB Mysore nnd Cdnara,IXL 130. TMs circle of Ms may 
r? jY origin of its name wbich is e corrupted form of tbo Mordtbi or 
ronntt toiv-n, Accoiding to some accounts tho to\ni vas also c^od£l(^puti 

* See nboi o Part 1. 40u - 410. 
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inontk of f he river, whicli «t high water w navijrable l»y boats of a Cliaptor XIV.’ 

li'-iU to tw«i tons (2-8 hhniiAU). No ves'-el* t>nt coasters visit the pjj^co of Interest' 

port.' 'I'ke wiiiit of p»od eointnunieiitions with Miiisitr nud tho 

couutrj' ahtive the Bahyitdris Im* driven away trade. What little is liiutr.it. 

el ill carrii*U on is dne to tho cnUir(iri«e of the Nnv.aiynts. Tlioti|;Ii it 

is now in n slate of decay, no town on the KiUiarn coast sliow.s 

more si^irnsof fontier pro^Hieritj*. None Imvesiteh well walled gardcti.s 

n«d liousp.s, .such strong nml oxten«ivo embankments, .and so nnuiy 

remains of tvirvod masonry.* At iiresent the chief market is n 

britid and fairly kept tlioronghfarc laid ont with some regularity. 

The chief articles of trade tire, nee, hetelniit.s, eotsmiinfs, nnd cloth. 

The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show 
nverago exports worth £.*(!>2d (li«. .iti,2.“0) nnd iinpurts worth 
.£ll,iiT*> (lls. l.lG.ToO). Ilhntknl lias chief constable's, enstums, nnd 
jrtsf rtllice', .nnd ;i K.aimrcs'.* and Urdu school. 

Tlir-rc' are tliirfivii temples nr Ihtfits nl llhatknl built during fbo 
fifte-snth and sixtedilli centiirii's. Mod of tbem nro of stipcrior 
workmatiihip. They tinnally eoniiit of n hall or ttiji’ttrhnh and a 
sbrite* with a flag-pillar nr iffir-yn-rfamA/l. 

AitiKi: N.ti'-.tv.vx's is a small stone temple much out of repair. Tlio 
ginrdi.ans of (he eight q«, triers of lie.tvcn or ibc i/iAyriher nro 
n«pr»‘sen(<'d on the r«'tf nnd .Sliri on the lintel of thi> door. K.tn.tTi 
Nak.vv.vsV is uirinall rnineil temple said to have been built about 
1.1.V1. U has nn in‘eril)i'd sUmc (C' 0" x 2' I") of wliich 1’ H" is 
roviTi-d with n partly eflaci'd in-erintioM, Cmi»m;siiv.m:'b is n black 
In-alt tj'uiple siilfi two siorcyw, the lowerrtsifcd with stone slabs, thu 
Hpper with tile-. At the d'wr-pitsjs are dwrkci'jicrs slonding on 
I'tiakei, nnd in front iindcr a etnnpy siiiiporlisl on four pillars is the 
foje.h" t-r bull. The titapb) hn-. n guoii tln:r'p>lh«r niid a sbrnic of 
(intii'di. TImre an* two «liort Tsimit iitserijijions on flic door-posts. 

It I'tijoy-s y.-arlv Uovcrnmcnl allownneo of £1 2“. (Us. 11). 

According to tradfli'.n it was Imilt by n king of Cludunmndala in 
w^tjiory of (ho ttcovery of his new born son fnmi snake-bite. All 
the king’s othnr cliildron bad dieil of Minke-bite mid t his child wus 
joir.i/iiioitsly eaveil bv a ]}r.i1in)!i)i wloMe spells forced tliDHiinko to 
Mild: back its own ]>oi-'iii. 

.t.M'TAi’A N.mkava CiiAS'iir.AKATHitSHv.tr.’s IS the largest nnd finest 
.Tfl'nteniph* in Ii)).'itka1. It stands in an open sp.aei* not siirnmnded 
by a v;nll and eon“i'ii» of nn apKtitfi’Utt or linll, n Wioi/nniiidop or 
dining hall, mid a shrine or /■'u/i. The length of the building is 
112 b"''!, and tin* breadli tif the o/frasA»i/o or Imll forty, nnd of tho 
hi-'/) or ehrino fifty fc-t. The l/ttili has two ston’yn, flic nrea of tlin 
lotv**!' stori'y being gn.aler limn (in* nrea of tlio upper storey. Kadi 
tt'irey li.*j«ihr<*e rooniH which are said to have rniiiniiinil nnage.s of 
Am "Mnlli, Slimisuvrtvi, Nmna, Nt»mi, nnd lYmsliva, but only frug- 


» f-ii- nlHivr IV 1 1. S, Ta}l''r‘s JtiieOty, I. fl'W. VciicIshinyMHhirt-in six 
!.il)i->n» mvil. Milk I’.fnlkM fwt nurlli i .i»l ; th* Iinmt-H.il'* ntl-Iitimiilioii.l efiliti 
i' Ift* to.Bi ri»'ts tli'sicif llicre so'mi.iiy totlie unrili, ant, nailsMiih, 
®l7rii-i,tsl f.'lirl«lf*n H|>-pl.il'ir(|liJ2), Ml. W>. 

* br. b'W,;' > 1 * I,i>l et Atit«(asrlui |triii«lii-, 3.5. 
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ments of them are left The ■walls of the dining ball or hhopnanStap 
on tho ■west of the shrine are pierced with hcniitifnl nindoWs. The 
hall or agraahala has two storeys each of two rooms which contained 
images of Vrishnbhndth, Ajakasamhlmv, Ahhinand, and Chandra* 
ndtlieshvar. ITiore are doorkeepers or dvaipals at the door. Tlio 
Bag-pillar or dhvaja-stamlh is an elegant column rising from a plat- 
form about fourteen feet sqnarc. Its shaft is of a single block of stone 
twentj'-one feet high and surmounting it is a quadrangular capital. 
Behind tlio shrine or hahti is a smaller pillar called yaksliahraJiina- 
Jeambh with a shaft nineteen feet high. It stands on a platform With 
four smaller pillars at the corners, with lintels laid over thorn. J atttipa 
iNdik, who built tho temple and whose name it bears, gave some lands 
for its mamtenance, but they are said to have beon confiscated by 
Tipn Snltdn (1783-1799). Govcm-nient grant a yearly allowance of 
4s. (Rs. 2) . There are four inscriptions in this temple : one on tho east 
of seventy lines and seven feet long by thiee feet 11 inches broad j a 
second near the first of seventy-nine lines and seven feet eleven 
inches long by three feet six inches broad ; on the back of the same 
stone is tho third inscription of sixty-three lines, dated 1567 (iS. 1479 
Nala Sammtmt a) i nnd in tho south-east comer of tho court is the 
third stone with the fonrth inscription. The stone is six feet long by 
two feet six inches bread and has Jain symbols, 

JosHi Shankah NlnisAx’s is a plain temple built, according to an 
inscription, in 1654. It consists of an open veranda or sandJiyiU 
mandap in front (32' X IS”) and behind it aball or agrashala (1 2' X 1 O'). 
The roofs are formed of slabs n ith a downward slope. The flag-pilllir 
or dltvaja-sfambh is about fourteen feet high but has lost its top. I'he 
temple enjoys privato grants nnd a yearly Government nllowonca of 
£1 6s, (Rs.l2i}. Outside the temple court, sunk deep in the ground, 
is an inscribed slab three feet broad, nnd there is one copper-plate 
belonging to Virnpfikth Dev of Joshi Shankar Nfirfiyon’s temple. 

Khetafai NAhAvak’b is a partly ruined black, stone tomplo 
(34' X 18') with a good deal of sculpture on its walls. On the lintel 
of tho door is a figure of the goddess Shri, and inside of tho tomplo 
is a black basalt image of Ndrnynn which is tho chief object of 
worship. On the base of the temple and on the inside of the court 
wall are numeroas scenes said to be from the Rdmilyan, some quaint 
and some indecent. The four pillars within tho temple are short 
and clumsy. By the sides of the entrance to the temple arc two tvJsi ' 
pillars. The flag pillar or dJivaja-atambh, a fine ilutcd column, stands 
close outside of the temple court and is scnlpbiired with figures of 
the founder and his family- Tho temple enjoys a yearly Govern- 
ment grant of £1 10s. 6J, (Bs.l5})- There is an inscribed stone v 
(6'G''x2'7") in the court of tho temple with writing on both sides. 
Oneof thoinscriptionsisdatedlo46 (iS.1468 VisJivdvasn 8atnvatsara)f 
and the other 1567 (fi^. 1489 JTffhoi/a jSaniva/sora). ' 

Nabsimu’s temple measures about thirty-six feet by nineteen 
and has a small flag-pillar or dfivaja-s/amh/t without a capital. ,An 
mscription shows that tho temple was built in 1538 (5.1460). It 
m supported by lands granted by the founder and enjoys a‘ yearly 
Government allowance of IDs. (Rs. 6). 
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rAESHTAifiTEEsaTAB’s temple is fifiy-eight feet long by eighteen 
feet broad. According to an inscription in the porch, it was built 
in 1543. The flug.piUar is a fine column on a high moulded base 
and the small room on its top contains a fonr-headed image. The 
temple has a yearly Govarument grant of 4g. (Its. 2). There are four 
inscriptions in this temple. One on a slab 5' 9" long by 2' 6" broad 
is dated 1546 (5.1468 Vishvivasu Samvattara) j the second is near the 
first; the third inside the porch on a slob 5' 9" long by 2' 4' broad, 
is dated 1643 (8 . 1465 Plata Samvatsara) ; and the fourth and fifth 
are barely traceable on two stones behind the temple, sunk in the 
earth, ono of the stones being about 1' 10* broad and the other 1'9*. 

IlAOHin;i.TE’s temple is a small temple in the Dravidian style of 
architecture.' The hall or agTashdla is separated from the temple 
proper by nn open veranda or sandhtjdmandap. The shrine or 
vimdn is built somewhat like a car or rath and is covered with carv- 
ing. The temple is said to have been built by Balkini son of 
Anautakini, about 1590 {8. 1512 Virodhi 8ammUara)J‘ The temple 
is maintained from private donations and a yearly Government 
grant of 8s. (Bs. 4). 

Sh^tappa NIik TittUMAife is a black basalt temple built according 
to an inscription by one Shdntappa in 1655 (5. 1477). It measures 
about thirty-two feet by sixteen and is in much the same plan as 
the Bhetnpai Nariyan temple, with a sloping stone roof but not so 
richly carved ns the roof of the Zhetapai temple. The doors are 
olaborately sculptured, as also the inner base round the court. The 
flag.pillar which is about eighteon feet high has lost its top. The 
temple enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £l 6«. (Es. 13). 
There is an inscribed stone in this temple with in the centre of the 
top a man bearing an umbrella, a demon on his right, and a cow 
and calf on his loft. The stone is 4' 9''x2' 0" and bears date 1555 
(5.1477 BaJeldksM Samvatsara}, 

SnAurESHVAii’s temple is much like JatiopalSaikana Chandranath- 
eshvivr's temple. There are fonr inscribed stones in the court. 
One (6' 1' X 2' 8") with a good deal of writing is dated 1543 (5. 1465), 
tbo second, a small damaged stone beside it, is 3' 1 1" X V 10*. Near 
these two are two other large slabs. ShirAiiE SBAUBnuLiNo’s is a 
modern temple bnilt on an old site. Tradition accounts for its 
origin, as for the origin of many other temples, by the story of a 
man who accused his herdboy of maldog away with the milk of his 
cow. The boy protested his innoceuce and watched the cow who 
went into a tbioket and poured her milk over a hole. Be told his 
master who dug up the place and found a ling in it over which he 
bnilt a temple. There is a copper-plate belonging to this temple. 

VEHKATBAMANfe temple. Said to bo obout 800 yoars old, is much 
like Baghundth’s temple, and is ornamented with.scalptaroSs It has 


1 Temples in the Srorldinn stylo nsnsily consist of pillared halls or cJioltries, gate 
pyr.imids or gopuras, porches or mandapat, and tho actual temple or tn'mdiia. Com- 
pare Fci^sson's History of Indian Arebitooturo, 310-325. _ t 

’ TIio inscrixition recording this date is in twenty lines on a pillar to tho right of 
tbo entranco. 
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a brick ball or agrashala and is surrounded by a veranda called 
chandrashdla. TLo templeisendowcdwitbn large area of land. A}'early 
car ooreinony is beld at this temple ■n'itb great pomp. Ti)eui>1ksiia 
NAitii-TAs’s is a small temple much out of lepair, built by one Jivau 
Ifilik in 15G5 {S. 1487). There are two other small temples, Muuoo- 
piitAth Keishnadev’b and the ChaxdB3IOKh Babti. Murgopinath’s 
temple has two inscribed atones, one w’ith a ling at its top, another 
near the first broken and buried. The stones of the Chatunnukli 
temple h.ave almost all been carried away by the villagers. In a 
jd»i&u2 bush near it is a fine large inscribed stone (5' 10" X 2' 8") 
with Jain symbols ; there is a second stone near the first (6' 9" X 2' i"). 
Besides those there are four inscribed stones and two copper-plates 
in or near Bhatkal. One of the inscribed stones lies hi a water- 
course about 160 yards from the travellers’ bungalow. It is 4' 11" 
X T 10" and has a Jain inscription. About a quarter of a mile behind 
the rest-house is an inscribed stone (6' X 2' 5®) with Shaiv omblomS 
and an inscription of sisty-one linos. At Sunkadgoli village, about 
a mile oast of Bhatkal, are two inscribed slabs ins temple of Ramling 
Virbhadradev. The two copper-plates ore in the town of Bhatkal but 
where is not known. 




EngliA Tomhi. 


OldSridge, 


There are four mosqncs, all of thorn plain, but two, tho Jainii 
mosque and tho Sulfdn mosquo, of considerable size. Tho Jnma 
mosque is tiled and is said to bo very old. It enjoys a 3 'enrly. 
Government allowance of £40 (Rs. 400). The Snlldn mosque is 
said to ho about 200 years old. 

In an open spot overlooking tho river and sercenod by trees is a 
piece of ground thirty-six feet square. It is surrounded by a wall 
and a ditch about four feet wide and three feet deep. The earth from ^ 
tho ditch had been thrown out so as to form a mound above tlio ' 
outer side of tbo ditcb, which is a foot higher tlian tho inner side'.' 
On this piece of ground stand threo tomhs at nearly equal distances, 
four -feet high and two feet wide, built of stone, each surmounted 
by a single granite slab. The inscriptions on the granite slabs 
are ; ’ 

Sere Ueth the body of William Barton Ohyrvr^on : Bee : 

XXXs ITovemhr: Anno Bni Ifrl Christ Balv; mnndi , 

MBCXXXOOIIX; 1038 Willum Barton. 

Hero lyeth the body of Qo(o)rgo Wye Uarehant P ec X XX , : 

Uarch Anno Pni Nn CbriSt Soly: ZIundi UPOXXXVU ‘ 

1637. OEO : Wye. 

Hero lieth the body of ANT: Vereworlhy ICaroht: Poo: ' , 

X : Aunh An Pnt Kn Ohriatl Sal. IXvndi JXPOSXXVXI 
Ant : 'Vereworthy 1037.* 

About half mile south-west of . Bhatkal, 'on the way to hfundalt 
village about a mile east of tho Bhatkal landing, the Bhatkal creek 


* Lithographs in Oriental Christian Sractator, m. (1842), 68. 7'he transIntionK ot 
these inscriptions arc: Here lieth the hoily ol William Hnrton, Surgeon, died 30th 
Nor ember, in tho year oE enr liord Chnst Saviour of tho World 1633 (».V or 6 has ' 
been worn out. in tho original). William Barton, 1C.38. The second runs ; Jlcie lieth 
the body of Geonpi Wye, Merchant, n ho died on the 30th Match in tho year of «nr 
IiordChristthoSavionrofthc World. 1837. George Wye. 1C37. The third runs ,* Hero 
heth the body of Ant. TcrcnorUiy, Merchant, vho died on tlio Jet of Aprilin tlio 
year of our Lord Chriet the Saviour of tho World, 1837. Ant. Vereworlhy. 1837. 
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• crossed by a rained granite bridge. The bridge is divided into 
.VO nueqnal parts by a small islet about 100 feet broad which is 
ovorcd with water during floods. The part of the bridge on the 
ihatkal side of the islets which is the smaller of the two, is 
.orty-fonr feet long by five broad. It has six spans each span 
supported on two granite pillars which stand about four feet out of 
the water "with a block of granite across the tops of each pair of 
^pillars. About half of the original granite pavement remains, five 
slabs each 8' X 2' x 6". The part of the bridge on the Mundali side 
of the central islet is eighty-six feet long and seven broad. It has 
eight spans and was supported on sixteen pillars standing seven to 
ten feet ont oftho water. Three of the pillars, aU the cross beams 
except one, and the whole of the pavement have disappeared. A 
Ranaroso inscription in four lines on the face of the first pular on the 
Bhatkal side is too worn to be read. According to a local story the 
bridge belongs to the time of the Jain princess Channabhairfidevi 
who ruled Bhatkal and Gersappa about 1450. 

Tho earliest mention which has been traced of Bhatkal is in the 
fourteenth century. In 1821 Friar Jordanns notices after the 
kingdom of ATardtha, a Saracen king of Batigala.^ In 1496 Vasco da 
Gama stopped at an island off Batikala, and with the approval 
of the people, whose friendship he won by the gift of shirts 
and other articles, he set up a cross and called the island El 
Padron de Sancta Maria.^ In 1503 Baticala is mentioned as having 
become very noble through the horse trade and the quantity of 
merchandise that flowed from Ormuz. In the same year Vasco ^ 
Gama, after burning HonSvor, went to Baticala, where there were 
many Moorish ships, because this was a great place for loading 
rice, iron, and sugar, which were sent to all parts of India. The 
Portuguese found cannon planted on a wall upon a rock at the bar 
and the people threw stones at the ships. Da Gama pushed on and 
landing drove the Moors from some wharves, leaving behind them 
large quantities of rice and sugar. The Portuguese returned to their 
boats and went up the river to the town.. On their way they were 
met by an envoy from the Baticala chief who had been sent to 
declare his masteriswillin^ess to snbmit to the Portuguese. Da Gama 
said that he had no wish to harm them and would make a treaty 
on fonr conditions : that the chief paid tribute, did not trade in 
peqiper, brought no Turks, and bad no dealings with Kalikat. 
The chief said he could not pay a money tribute but would give a 
thousand loads of common ond 500 loads of fine rice a year. He 
could give no more because he was a tenant of the king of Vijaya- 
nagar to whom the country belonged.* When Da Gama was 
satisfied that thest) statements were true he received the rice aud 
confirmed the fa-eaty.'* In 1505 Narsinga E&i TI. of Vijayonagar 
(1487,-1508) sent an ambassador to the Portuguese viceroy atKduanur 
to como to an agreement which would favour trade between his 


' Ynlc’s llirabllia Hcscriptn, 41. 

* Kerr’s Voyafies, II. 385. These islands, which lie nhout fdtty miles sonth of 
Bhatkal, are sfaU knorwn as tho St. Mary Isles. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 1. 400. 

> See above pp. 102-103. * Vasco do. Ganm’s Three Voyages^ 310-31S. 
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subjects and the Portuguese.- Narsinga Tl. gave tbo viceroy leave to 
build a fort in any port in bis dominions except Batikala, because 
be bad ceded it to auotber.^ About tbe same time tbo Italian 
traveller Vartboma notices Batbaknla »s a very noble city, five days 
dishant from tbe Deccan. It sras a walled cily,-very beautiful, about 
a mile from tbe sea, along a small river wbicb wn« tbe only approaob 
and passed close to the walla. There was no sea-port. Tbe king 
wbo was a pagan was subject to king Karsingb. Tbe people Were 
idolaters after tbe manner of tbe people of Knliknt. There woro 
also many Moorish merchants who lived according to tbo blnbam- 
madan religion. It was a district of gro.it traffic with quantities of < 
rice and abundance of sugar, especially of sugar candied according to 
the Italian manner. Tbex'e were few horses, mules, or asses, but there 
were cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen, and goats. There was no grain, 
barley, or vegetables, but nuts and figs after tbe manner of Xalikat 
and the other usual excellent fruits of India.^ 

. About this time, in bis review of India at tbo establishment of 
Portuguese power, Faria mentions HonAvar andBatikiila or Batikale.® 
In 150S Portuguese ships are mentioned as going for cloves to 
Batecala, a fortress ninety miles (30 leagues) south of Qoa* In 
1510 Dalboquerque offered the Vijnyanagar king Krishna EAi 
(1508- 1630) tbo monopoly of the horse trade between Ormuz and 
Batiknla if he would allow him to build a fort at Batikala.^ In 
1510 Portuguese squadrons were sent to Bhatkal to take some ships 
which contrary to agreement hud come from Ormuz.® In September, 
of the same year an envoy was sent to Bhatkal to make a treaty with 
tbe chief on two conditions, the payment of a yearly tribute Of 
2000 bags (84,000 lbs.) of rice and leave to build a house for a 
Portuguese factor.'^ About 1514 tbe Portuguese traveller Dunrto 
Barbosa describes it as tbe large town of Batikala, thirty miles', to 
the south of Honavar on another small river near tbe co-ast. It was 
a place of very great trade inhabited by very commercial Moors and 
Gentiles. The town stood on a level populous country and was without 
walls. There were many gardens round it, very good estates with, 
frc«h plentiful water. The town paid a yearly tribute to the king 
of Portugal. The governor, a Gentile named Damaqueti, perhaps 
Dbarmakirti, was very rich in money and jewels. Ho called himself 
king but he ruled in obedience to his uncle the king Narsinga. Many 
ships gathered from Ormuz to load very good white rice, sugar in 


* Os rortuCTCzea H.a, II. 139-140. 

‘ Bnilcer's Vurtlienin, 119-120. Mr. Badecrtalioii tliescdetnils tonpply to B.iUkuI, 
that is Kilmdr. It is true that Vortheni.a, wlio is travelling south, mentions Bhath.akala 
before he mentions Chitalul, Anjidiv, and Hontvar. It is also true that ho tnakea, 
tho chief of Chitakul subject to the king of Batliaknla Still the want of a port, 
the mile np the river, the likeness to Kallkat, and tho five days from tho DctKnn, sH 
suit Bhatkal, and do not suit Boitknl cove near KAnvitr. The apparent difSatilty in 
Varthemn's statement that Cliitakulwas subject to the king of Bathahala, uhilo in 
another passage he refers to a king of HonAvar, is probably to be explained by a 
passage in Be Darres who (Pecadas, IX. 319) describes HonAvar us tbo head of-the 
whole kingdom of Bahkoln. 

* 5®”''® ' py'S®’, 93. * Commentaries of Palboonernuo, H. BS, 

Commcntancs, II. Ixv. ; Os Boi tngacrcs H.n, III. 26. < 

Kerr s \ oysge^ VJ. 132. ’ Commentanos of Palboqnciqnc, II. 226, 
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powder of wliicli there . was much, much iron, and some spices and 
drugs, of which myrohalans were lie chief. Formerly many horses 
and pearls came to Batikala ; they now went to Goa. In spite of the 
Portuguese some ships went to Aden. The Malahdra brought 
cocoanuts, palm sugar, oil, and wine, and some drugs ; they took rice, 
sugar, and iron. There was much sale of copper which Was used as 
money and made into caldrons and other pans, and much sale of 
I quicksilver, Vermillion, coral, alnm, and ivoiy.^ 

In 15.38 liTarsinha’s temple was built.^ In 1542, as the queen 
of Bhatkal withheld her tribute, Martin Alonzo de Souza, the 
Portuguese viceroy, wasted her territory with fire and sword.® During 
the siege of the town the Portuguese soldiers, whose pay De Souza 
had lately reduced, quarrelled about the booty, and, while fighting 
with each other, were attacked by the nativesand putto flight. Souza 
commanded them to return to the charge and revenge their repulse, 
let those who are rich revenge the defeat,* grumbled the soldiers, 
'wo came to make good by plunder the pay of which we have been 
robbed.* ' I do not know you,* replied Da Souza, 'you are not the men 
I left in India two years ago.' 'Yes,* said the soldiers, ‘the men are 
the same; it is the governor who is not the same.' So violent was the 
mutiny that He Souzahadto retire to his ships. Next dayherenewed 
the siege ; the city was taken, and the streets ran with blood.* About 
1550 Sidi AH Kapodhan.'-notices that there was trade between 
Bhatdkuli and Arabia.® In 1554 the queen of Batecalasent a N&ikto 
Goa and made a treaty with the Portuguese agreeing to pay a tribute 
of 2000 pardaa of rice, to allow a factory at Bhatkal to give passports 
>and to sell goods belonging to His Majesty, to equip no vessels, to 
pay damage' caused by pirates, to hand over all vessels belonging 
to the Fondes, and to prevent them from building more.® It was 
within ton years before and after this treaty that most of the 
Bhatkal temples were built, as the dates on ten stone inscriptions 
found in or near the temples vory from 1543 to 1567 About this 
time the Byrasn Wodeyar chief of Kdrkal in South Hdnara became 
independent of Yijayanagar, and, in the division of territory between 
his seven danghters which followed the death of, the last chief, 
the eldest became queen of Bhatkal.® The Summary of Kingdoms 
I (looO) in Eamusio says the king of Baticala was a Gentile Kdnarese 
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* Stanley’s Barbosa, 79- 81. ’ See above p. 208. 

> Subsidios, n 240-218; Micklo’sLnsiad, L clix. Camo^a bmonis this rJoto^by 
ciying it a place among tbc groat doods of tbo Fottngneso in India. Miokle translates 

^itto, n. 387) ! Ballkula InlUiincd by Itcachcroiw hat®, 

Provokes the horrors of Ihidtla's fftte ; 

* Mer»oa8in]jU)od,herMcswnvnptlnflro, 

Contest tho oopln? storm ol Sousa’s iro. 


^Mtclde*Bliiiciad, I.cix. * Jour. Ab, Soc. Beng* V-S, 464. 

s CoUeccao doMonumontosIncditos, II. 242,246,247. Fondes » doubtful. It may 
refer eitlier to the Bijipur stronghold of Phoxida, or to the BijUpur admirals tho 
Sdvaata of Vddi, .among uhom tho name Phond uppearB caily in tho Bovonteenth cen- 
turYt Bombay Oazettoor, X. 441, 

- y Tlio details are, two 1543, two 1646, ouo 1650, one 1654, two 1655, ono 1657, ood 
ono 1567. See above pp. 267*270. As the inscriptions have not bcon properly 

1 decipher^ it is not possiblo to sayuwlicthor they record the bnuding of the temples or 
grants to temples already built. 

" Local tradition and an inscnptlon m Buchonan s Mysore, in, 132.134, 165. 
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greater tliati him of Honor ; the governor 'being a Moorish 
named Oaipha.' In a Portuguese map of 1570 the only p’ 
shown on the Hanara coast are Anjidiva, Onor, and Bhattala; 

He Barros’ map of about 1580 shows only Anchidira and Batoknla 
Do Barros describes the city of Hon^raras the beadef the kingdc 
of Batikala and Baiohala.* Abont the same timo Yincent 
Blano describes Bbathal as a fine place still of great trade,^^ Ah 
1590 the Dutch traveller Jean Hngnes de Idnscot mentions 
queen of Bntikala as the queen of Honor and the pepper-cQuni.i, 
She arranged with the factor who lived at Hondvar, buttho pept 
hod always to be paid six months in advance.® In 1699, Paur 
Grevilj on whose Memoir the measures of the first Euf,!' 
East India Company were based, describes the queen of Batiks' 
ns selling great store of pmper to the Portuguese at HonAvar.® 1 
1637 the ^glisb, attracted by the pepper of Sonda and Cersapp 
opened factories atEArwAr and at Bhatkal,’'and to this time bclon 
the three English tombs already described, two of which are date* 
1637 and one 1638.® Abont 1660 the Dutch traveller 1 
describes Batikala as formerly independent but made tributary .b^ 
the Portuguese.® In 1660 the Dutch traveller BnldDcns noth' 
Onor and Batccato as the only EAnara towns of importance. 
Abont-1670 the chief of the English factory at Bhatkal proenrod 
fine hnll-dog from the captain of an English vessel which h 
come to Bhatkal to load. One day the factors went ont shooting 
and on the way, near a temple, the bull-dog seized a cow " 
killed her. The moh, excited by some BrAhmans, attacked thofhctc. 
and murdered every one of them. Some^ more friendly than the rr 
caused a large grave to be dug and in it bnried the eighteen I»l* 
The chief of the KArwAr factoiy sent a monumental stone with 
inscription 'This is the hnrial-placo of John Best, with sor ’ 
other Englishmen, who were sacrificed to tho fury of a mad priest- 
hood and an enraged mob.' In 1678 the English traveller 
sailed along by what be calls Batticolai on tho Canatick coasts.^® In 
1678 tbo Portugnese wore allowed to build a factory and a chnrr. 
at Bhatkal.^® In 1707 the Portngneso made a fresh treaty mth the 
Bednur chief confirming the leave to hold a &ctory at BhatksU® 
About 1720 Hamilton describes Bhatkal as the next sea-port sonth 
of Honor, with tbo ruins of a large city fonr miles from the sea.' 
Hotbing was left bnt ten dr eleven small temples covered with 
copper and stone. Tho country produced g^od quantities of popper, 
and Englishmen came to buy, thongh sinco the murder of the factors 
in 1670, there was no establishment.’® In 1758 tho Frenoh scholar 
Anqnctil Du Perrou notices it os Batekol, a fort built on a rook with 
a river.®® In 1801 Buchanan describes Batakalla as standing'On* the 
bank of a small river, tho Sankadiholi, which watWod a bcaurifiil 
— - — - --- — ■ _ *»» ■ 

> Ynle’a itirabilui Dcscripta, 40. ’Decndiw, H, 319. * Lisboa JESitfoa of 1777. 

Yule’s Mimbilu Descripta, 40. °Karimtion, 21. <Bntoe^ jtnoalaX 1!%' ' 

r Brnco s Annals, 1. 357, 3$0. ° See above p. 270. i *■ » 

«TTa\c1s(Aui9teraam,167«LlC0. "Bnianns in Cainrchin’s Voyagti, HLflSS. 

“ nsTOlton’s Kew Acoonnt, L 283. “ East India and Pcniia, C7. “ SstracoaOk ». 

“Instruccao, 8. “Ne« Aoconnt,I.282.283. « Zend Arosto, Disc. Trcl.’iat<3x. v 
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hill-g^rt valloy. It was a large open town with 500 lionses. It had 
twomct^ques and many wealthy Musalnuin families who traded 
to different parts of the coast. This was their home, and when they 
went away they left their families here. There were seventy-six 
gudis or temples belonging to the followers of Vydsa (Brdhmanical), 
Bachanan saw the ruins of a Jain temple bnilt by one of the 
Bjrasu Wodeyars of Kdrkal The workmanship of the pillars and 
the carving was superior to anything he had seen in India. This 
ho thought was due to the nature of the stone which cut bettor than 
granite and wore better than pot-stone.^ He notices a tradition 
that, in the time of the Jain princess Bhaira Devi, Bhatkal was a 
largo town.* In 1562 Bhatkal had a population of 3000, the greater 
part of whom were Br£hmans.’ 

BhedasgaVgudda, north latitudo 14° 47' cast longitude 74° 58', 
a trigonometrical survey station about 2300 feet above the sea, is tbe 
chief peak of the Kolidne range which runs cast from the Sahyddris. 
The Kalidno range begins between the villages of Devunlmlli and 
Manjguni, and stretches east as far as Sirsi. From Sirs! the range 
turns north-east to Bhartanhalli, Bhcdasgdvgnddn, two miles to the 
sonth of the village of the same name, being one of its chief jmaks. 
From Bhodasgdv a minor spnr stretches east to Malgi, and, from 
hCalgi, tarns north to Magnnru, eight miles south of Mnndgod. Tho 
sides of Bhedasgdv hill ore not steep and the top is flat. Closo to 
tlio foot of the hill lie the villages of Skdnvalli, Togdrhalli, Bhednsgdv, 
and Bdlekopp with good rice land cultivated by Lingdyats, Arors, 
Haro-Ydkkats, and Gongdikdrs. In tho vIHagcs near are many rich 
hctelnnt and spico gardens owned by well-to-do Havigs. On the hill 
sides until lately, kumri or wood-ash tillage was catriod on. • Tho 
oountty is covered with thick forest abonnding in valuable timber 
and in game. 

Bidarkanui or Bedkanf, with in 1881 a population of 702, is 
a village on the road from Bilgi to Sidddpnr. About a quarter of 
a mile to tho east of the village, a little to tho south of the road, is a 
group of thirteen whole and two broken carved stones, some of them 
of lar^e size, covered with carved figures illustrating scones of 
worship, feasting, and war. Hear a small Jain temple, a little to tho 
soath-castof tho main group, are two moro carved stones, and in the 


1 Mysore and Omars, III. 130-133. 

s According to .i tradition still current, qncen CbonnaMiairadovi mied over Gcr- 
sappa, Hndralli, Bliatkal, nndliarar that is Bcdnnr in Miusiir. Sbo hod n minister 
named Kadnmbnis and n commandor.in-c]uof named T^mmanua NSiL of Shatkal. In 
n stonn nt Bhatkal, a thunderbolt stmcle a svect ^ntain Ic.vf, and sliding don n tho 
leaf formed a hall in tho trunk of tho plantain tree. Next morning a Mh&r named Soma 
fonndtbo Itoll and made itlnton biluiook. This Inilhook had tho virtno of attacking 
nny ono v ho came to pilfer grain or food of whioh it was in cliargo. Timmanna hearing 
of tho aggrcisivc billhook determined to turn it into a sviord. Ho made friends 
nith its owner, persuaded him to givo it him in n present, and turning it into a 
mrotd used it to fight his battles. Tho fame of Timmanua’s victories wachen the ears oi 
thoqnceii, who shovred him tho greatest favour and made him her comnumder-ia-ohlef. 
Queen Chcnnahhniiadeii is sain to have bnilt, armed, and garrisoned three forts in her 
territory, ono nt Bhatkal to kcop off tlio Portngueso or Paringis j ono on tho eastern 
frontier to guard against the Mardtbds orFondnliris ; and tho th^I in tboHogcvnddi 
pass. The old Inidgc of wbidi mention lias been made is siso said to have been built 
by her. > Thornton’s Gatcttccr, 70. 
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mud wall o£ tlio temple are four others with lings at the top. A 
fifth stands a little way off on a small platform and a sixth at the 
foot of a tree close to the temple.^ ' 

Bilgi, five miles west of Siddiipnr, with in 1881 a population of 
757, has a ruined fort and palace. Tho to^vn was once enclosed by 
a wall tho foundations of which can still bo scon. Tho rillngora aro 
mostly Lingdyats, Havigs, and Halopdiks. Tho chief object of 
interest is a Jain temple or basU of Pdrshvandth. This is said to haro 
been built about 1 593 by Narsimh, tlio founder of the town, and to have 
been enlarged about 1650 by a Jain prince Gthnutorddia, the son of 
Hfijhapparlija, who supplied it with images of K’ominath^Fdrshvandth, ' 
and VardhamAn. Tho temple is in the minutely ornamented stylo, 
which is known as the Dravidian or southern style, of which tho 
Hoysaln B.albil temples of Vishnu at Ilnlebid or Dvdrasamudra in 
West ifaisur are among the most perfect examples. Tho Walls of 
the shrine are formed of slabs which reach tho whole height of tho 
walls, with, for support, square pillars at tho corners and in tho 
middle. The upper part of the walls of tho hall or mandap are 
formed in tho same way and aro set on a carved screen wall. Tho 
outer hall has foinr round pillars of black stone and at eadi side of 
this outer hall is a small shrine. Tho roof of tho hall is dat and is 
Eupperted by carved basalt pillars. Inside the door of the temple aro 
two largo and w’ell preseiwed slabs. One of them (6' 10" x 2' 6"), 
wnth soventy-eight and a half lines of ^rriting, bears date 1588 
(5. 1510) j tbo other (6* 10" x 2' 7"), with eighty-four and a hall 
linos bears date 1628 {S. 1550). The two inscriptions record a 
ginnt to the temple of nine villages with an income of £177 
(Rs. 1772-7-8) and land yielding seven tons (300 Mandis) of rice. 
Bilgi has two other temples, of Virapdksh Mnhidev and of Ilanumiln, 
The temple of Virupdksh is a plain building with an inscribed slab 
(S' 10" X 3' 1") to tbo right of the entrance. Tho slab has a ling at 
the top and to the left a woman holding a small drum and a bcl], and 
to tho right a cow and calf, and a sun and moon and a dagger 
above. The inscription is in forty-two lines and boars date 1671 
(& 1493). The Hannmdn temple has a smaller 'inscription whicli 
is much defaced. Bilgi, originally called Shvetpnr or the Wliito 
City, is said to have been founded by a son of jN’arsimfa, .a Jain princo 
who ruled ,about 1593 at Hosur, four miles east of Bilgi. Iluring 
tho seventeenth century Bilgi or Sidddpur was a sopointo princi- 
pality nndor chiefs called Pdligdrs, who were closely connected' with 
the Coorg family and were tiibutarios of the ITogar or Bodnnr kings 
of West Maisur.® In 1799, when Major, oftorwnrds Sir Thomas, 
Munro began to ndministor the district, Bilgi was hold by a potty 
chief or PdJigdr.* The chief refused to submit till Colonel Wellesley 
sent a detachment into Lis territoiy. ‘ The late chief left two widows 
the older of whom receives a yearly pension of £27. In 1872 Bilgi 
had a population of 707 of whom 694 wore Hindus 'and thirteen 
Mnsalmdns. ' 


' Dr. Burci.SH’ Li't of Arcli'eolorical Itcmninii, 7. 

’ Xtr, .T, Monioiith, C.S. ’ Arlmtlinot’s Miintn, 1 SO. 

* Vrrllc»loj’» Supplementary Deqratebes (Intlii, 17{)7-18Dr>),302, 303,310, 326. 
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Binglli, three miles to the sonth of Kdrwdr, with in 1881 a pojm- 
Intion of 189G, is a port with a custom-houso and a harhour affording 
throughout tho year safe anchorage to Tcssola of any sfeo.* Binghi 
hay is ahcltered from tho north wind by tho Binghi hills, a spur of 
tho Sabyadris, and from the south-west storms by tho island of 
Anjidiv which lies about two miles to tho south. ^ Tho principal, 
inhabitants nro Christian Komdrpdik and Bbandiiri palm-tappers 
and cnlth-ators, Sdsnshtalcar traders, and HtUakki Viikknl and 
Habbii hnsbandmon. 

Chanda'Tar in the HonAvar sub-division, about fivo miles 
south-east of tho town of Kumtn, with in 1881 a population of 
74G, is a deserted city, said to have boon bnilt by a MnsalmAn 
king named SarpAnmalik, apparently Shorif-nl-Mnlk tho Bijnpur 
general who conquered tho north of KAnara towards tho cloao of tho 
sixteenth century.® In IGOS ChandAvar was ocenpied by Vonkutcab 
NAifc of Ikkcri or Kaladi who stopped the aonthward progress of 
tho ilusalmAns.® In 1G78 and 1701 it hadn Portuguese factory.* 
In IGSG its last hlusalniAn chief died without issue. Since then tho 
plabo lias boon allowed to decline, and most of its stones havobeon 
carried away.® Thoro is a largo Homan Catholic Church dedicated 
to St. Francis Xavier and hold in groat local veneration. 

Cllon.diytl is a largo village five miles sonth -cast of Kdrwdr, 
Tho people aro diiofly Snsashtakar, VAni, and Shonvi landed 
proprietors and' traders; Christian, . KoinArjiAik, and BhandAri 
cultivators, palm-tappers, and labourers ; and Harknntnr fishermen. 
It lias n custom-houso at tho month of a nnrignblo inlot called 
Cliendiya Hole. Tho inlot or crock is open only during tho fair 
weather and admits no vowels except of small bnrthon. Tho sea 
trade returns for tho eight years ending 1881-82 show averngo 
exports valued at £Gt3 (Rs. 0430) and avorago imports valued at 
£318 (Rs. 3180).® Exports varied from £29 in 187S-7C to £2333 
in 1S79-S0 and imports from £20 in 1880-Sl to £1917 in 1879-80. 
In 1801 Buchanan described Cliendiya ns in the plain some distance 
from tho sea. There was no market but thoro wore many scattered 
houses slioltorcd by groves of cocoa-palms.’’ 

Chita'kul, on tbo coast about four miles north of KArwAr, is tho 
name of a small village close to tho north of SndAshivgad. Though 
it i-s now conGned to tho village, beforo SndAshivgad was built in 
1715, the nnmo Chitukul included a considcrablo tract of land, and 
it ifl still locally known ns tho old name of SadAshivgnd.* 

Under tho forms Sindnhur, Chinlnbor, Cintabor, Cintnpor, 
Cintacoln, Ointneora, Chittiknia, and Chitcknln, tbo placo appears in 
tbo ^Triting8 of many authors from tbo Arab travollor Mnsudi. 


• Ant lagtilt tradinc in tiio fair .wcatlier liots'ccn tho 3iriiJnli<r coast ami tlio 

Persian GuK, call at liinglii and Kodar scx’cn miles sonth of liinghi for supplies of 
womt and vmicr. Taylor's Sailing Diwetoty, I. .198. 

< See abovo p. 122. Ciiandllvar with Iloiiitvar is said to bo mentioned in a Kltuambn 
grant to tho founder of tho lihaira l)ovi or Bhatknl family. Mr. J. Montcath, O.S. 

> Mnnro to Itoanl, Slat May 1880, para. 8. * In8tnice.-io, 8. 

• Pr. Burgess’ I.ist of Archicologlcal Horaains, 2. ‘ Details are given aWc, pji. OS-tlC, 

’ Mysore and Canara, 111. 177. . “ Mr. R. 15. Candy, C.8. 
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(about 900) to tbe Englisb geographer Ogilby (about 1060).- 
Various attempts have beou made to identify the place. The 
latest and moat generally received is its identifioaliou -with 
Goa by Sir H. Yulo.’^ But there is nothing in the name rrhioh 
can be identified rrith Goa and such details as are given are as 
anitablo to ChibSkul as they are to Goa. The earliest mention 
of Chitiikul is ns Sindabur by the Arab traveller MaSndi (013), 
who notes that crocodiles abound in the bay of Sindabur in the 
kingdom of Bitghrah. in India.^ About 1310 Bashid-nd-din calls 
Sindabur the first city on the Malabdr coast.’* In 1342 Ibn 
Batuta mentions an island of Sindabnr, three days’ sail from Knka 
or Gogho, with thirty-six inland villages close to another island 
which seems to bo Anjidiv. Ibn Batata adds that the island of 
Sindabur was surrounded by an estuary, the month of the KAIi- 
nadi, in which the water was salt at the flow and fresh at tho 
ehb^ Ibn Batuta makes Bindabor tho uorthmost place in 
Mnlahdr,^ and notices that the chief of Hondvar or HinOur, a 
Muhammadan named Jamdl-nd-din, with a fleet of 250 vessels, 
took Sindabur by storm. Some time later, Ibn Batata camo hack 
to Siudohur but wont away as he found it besieged by tho Hindu 
chief from whom it had been taken.® In tho Portnlann Modicoa 
(1850) the name appears ns Giutabor and in tho Catalan map 
(1875) as Ohintahor.^ 

About 1550, Sidi Ali KapodUan, the author of Mohit tho Turkish 
book of Navigation, has a section headed, '24th Voyage : from Knwai 
Siudohur to Aden.’ This has been taken to provo that Knwai or 
Goa and Sindabur are the same. But Goa and Chitakul are clo&o 
enough to bo grouped together in laying down seasons for tho 
voyage from Western India to Aden.® In 1498, when Vasco do 
Gama’s ships anchored at Anjidiv they were supplied with fish, 
fowls, and vegetables by fishormoa who lived on o river ohout a 
mile distant, named Ointacoro.® In 1505 when Almeida, tho first 
Portuguese viceroy, was building a fort at Anjidiv some Moors 
waited on him from Giutacora wliei-e the Bijilpur king had lately 
built a fort and garrisoned it ivith 800 men.*® About tho samo 
time tho Italian traveller Varthoma mentions Gentncolaonod<ayfrom 
Anjidiv. It had a pagan lord who was not very rich. In tho city 
were many Moorish mcrohnnts and a grc-it quantity of cow-boof^ > 
much rico, and tho usual good Indian fruit. Tho people wore 
tawny and Avont naked barefoot and barehoaded. 'i’ho lord 
was subject to tho king of Batlucula the present Bhatkul in the 


> Ynlo'* Catliay, H. 444-445. - 

® Pnurics d'Or, I. 207. BAghrali is npjisTCiitly Balblra that is probably tbo 
SiUliAiaa a blanch of whom ralcd nt Go.a from SOS to 1008. Jonr. Bo. Bi.A. As. Boo. 
XtlL 13-14; Fleet’s Kinarese DynnsHeB, 08 > Elhot and Ilowson, I. CS 

' Iico’s Xmnslatfon, 164 ; Yuleb Catliay, H. 444. Remand (AlmUeda, Iiitrodoclion 
cdxvii.) notices that aoeordms to Jbn Batnta there ncro two cities nt Bindabur, 
one belonging to Bindos, tho other built by hlnsAlmdns. MOsudi’a nnd Ibn Batiitn’s 
Bmdabnr may also perhaps be tho rained ciiy of Siddhdpar three miles cost of 
Kaili 4c1. Sec below p, 342. * ls»'s iVonalntion, lC6. 

•Isio'b Trsn'lntion, 174-176 ; Ttilc'e Cstb.ay, IL 421-423. 

» Ynlc’e Catb-ty, H. 414. ' Joonri] Asintio Society, Bengal, V-2, 464. 

*Tbrco Voyages oi Vasco da Gama, 242. ’''Kerrs Voyages, VI. 80. 
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soiitli of Xdnnra;^ In his roviow of India at the titno of tho 
csfahlishmont of Fortngiioso povror, Faria mentions tho rivor of 
Contacoln opposite Anjidir. In Fobruarj 1510, under orders 
from Dalboqnerqno, Titnmayn, tho pirate chief of Honavar, took 
the fort of Gintacora which had a commandant and n bod^ of men 
and destroyed part of its wall. Its buildings wero burnt and some 
pieces of Ihirkish artillery wore captured. The fortress is described 
as oh tho bank of tho riror which divided tho kingdoms of 
Hondvar and Gon." On tho snrrondor of Goa in April 1510 
Dalboquorquo sent ono Dingo Do Fernandes do Bija with 200 
moil to robnild Gintacora and to remain there. Diago found tho 
fort too mined to ho held and went back to Goa.® Before Dalbo- 
qnergno' was obliged to leave Goa in July 1510, tho Biiilpnr king 
asked him to give np Gon and take Cintacom with all its lands, 
its groat revenue, and its very good harbour where ho could- build 
a fortress.^ When tbo Portugnoso wore driven from Goa 
D.’ilboquorquo’s commandant of Gintacora bad to fly to Ilondvar.® 
lu Novomocr or December of tho samo 3 'car, after his second 
conquest of Goa,Dalboqncrquc sent men to Gintacora to moot and help 
hinihtirnio a chief of IIojiAvnr who l«nd been ousted by his brother.® 
About 1514 tho Portiigucso travcllcn Duarto Barbosa describes 
Cintacola as situated to tbo north of tho river Align, which 
sopamtod tho kingdom of Dcccuni, timt is Bijdpur, from tho kingdom 
of Narsingai that is Vijayanagar. Cintacola was a fortress at tho 
mouth of the river on tho top of a hill. It bolongod to Sabayo 
that is Adil Shdh, and for tho dofonce of tho country it was 
always guarded by horso and foot soldiers." IVTien Portugnoso 
power . was firmly established tbo riror of Gintacora had to pay a 
tribute of 400 to 500 bales of rice.® In 1580 Do Barros dcscribos 
Sintacora as a fortress on tho Aliga which juts out facing tho 
island of Anjidiv twclvo leagues from Gon.® Liiiscot’s (1500) 
Cintapor, closo to tho south of Dabul, scorns to bo not Oliitnknl 
but Jnitdpur in Bntmtgiri.*® Ogilby (1660), apparently from 
Portugucso aulhoritics, notices tho stream Align of Sintneorn falling 
into tlio pea opposite Anjidiv.*' In 1715, according to a local 
mnnuRcript, Basra Ling, a Sondn chiof (1697- 174.5), built a fort of 
Ghitfilcnl, on tho north or right bank of tho river mouth, and called it 
Saddshivg.ad after his father. From this time tho namo Chitfikul 
has boon supplantod by Sndusluvgad.*® 

Dlia'rosllTar, more correctly Doreslivnr or tho String-God,** 
about fivo miles south-east of Ivumta, with in 1881 a population 


I Biulgerh Vartlicma, 120-121. ‘Commentaries of Dalboqactqito, 7T. SO. 

* Commeninrics of D.iltM>qiieFqiio, II. 1.15. ‘ Commentarici of Dallmiiucrqiia, II, ISC. 

‘ Commeniarios of Dallioqucrqua, Ixxxrti. 202, In tliis jrassneo Cintacom is men* 
tioned as the sontTicm land of Ooa. Tlio text is ' All tho lanits of Goa and Silsto ns 
far as Clnticora on tho ono sldo and os far as Condat (Uut is KudAl in SAvantvAdi) on 
the other side.' 

‘Commcnt.'iries of Dalhaqacrqno, III, 20.27. ^ StAnloy’s Dariiosn, 7S. See p. 1 12. 

».Suh<Jdio^ ir, 2»C.2J8, «»ocoilas do Barros, J-2 (Lisbon 1777), 203, 20S, 318. 

Yulo’s Cathajr, II. did. ** Atios, V, 2i3, ” 8ro below, ondAsliivcad. 

-UTlio name Strinn-cod is loeally explained liy tlio story that tho llorcshv&r linn is 
tho cord or rfor oftne cloth svliich eoverad tho Uny winch RAvan hrought from Shiv 
and tost nciir Qokarn. See below p,^0 note 2. 
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of 329, Las on a hill slope a temple of hlnluldev (103' x 09’) said to 
be about 800 years old. There are four insciibod tablets in the 
temple from one of which it appears that the temple was begun by 
Euioji Pandit, son of Nagoji, and finiahod by Sonappo. The date 
has not been made out.^ The temple is built of black stone and its 
walls ore ornamented with sculptures. Round the temple are five 
holy pools or lirtha, Rudrakund in front of the temple. Chakra, 
Sliankh, and Vasudha behind the temple, and NAgtirth to the north.* 
The temple receives from Government a yearly^ allowance^ of £141 
(Rs. 1440), which is managed by a committee appointed by 
Government. A fair is held every year at the oar-festival, about the 
middle of January, when beaten and parched rice, earthen pots, 
copper and brass vessels, cocoannts; and plantains worth altogether 
nbont £30 (Rs. 500) are sold. 

Devimane Gha't, ortho Dovimane Pass, in the Sahyiidri range 
lies twenty-one miles south-west of Sirsi and seventeen miles cast of 
Kiimta The pass is less steep than the Arbail pass. It has the villages 
of Belangn, AntravalH.Katgnl.and tTpinpattan at its foot; and Bandln, , 
Snmpkand,Knrshi, Hehra, Manjguni, Galvalli, and Matigar atits head. 
The main road from Rumtoto Now Hnbli, which is nest in importance 
to the Edrwdr-Dlifirwdr road, goes over this pass. The roadway is 
twenty feet broad and metalled. Before 1856, when a wheel carriage 
road was made by the Madras Government, the pass was crossed by a 
bullock track and footpath along which, in packs and head-loads, the 
produce of Sirsi and Sidddpnr found its way to Kumta. Since the 
transfer of North Kdnara to the Bombay Govommont tho road 
has been kept in repair at a yearly cost to provincial funds of £2761 
(Rs. 27,610). The pass is used by wheeled canlagos, animols, and 
foot passengers, and is the chief route by which the cotton of Dlidr- 
wdr and other parts of the Bombay Kam&tak passes to Rumia 
and Bombay. The value of the cotton carried through tbo pass in 
1879-80 was £491,325 (Es. 49,13,250); and the corrosponding 
returns were £309,423 (Rs. 30,94,330) in 1880-81, and £415,514 
(Rs. 41,55,140) in 1881-82. Besides cotton, betelnuts cardamoms 
popper and sandalwood from Sirsi and Sidddpur go to Kumta ; and 
piece-goods salt hardware and dates from Bombay, and rice and oil 
from Kumia, go to upland Kdnara and to the Bombay Karndtak. 

Darshingudda, north latitude 16® 31' cast longitude 74° 19', in 
tbo estremo north of tbo district, the highest point in North Kdnara, 
rises 3000 feet above the sea, two miles to the north of Paldi and 
four to the north of Tinai. It is easily climbed. From the flat top 
is a wide view of the finest mountain scenery in Kdnara, tho hills for 


*Bac1i!inan (Mysore and Camra, ISS-lSl), gives the snintanco of tno cop|icr- 
plstei and one grant to Dbiieshvar tomple. Ono of the copper-pUtcs nas dated liSOO 
is. 14IS Sidtlharllil Samvalmr) nnd recorded a grant in the reign of Dovn 
Wodcaru Trilochia, The other plate was dated ISoD (5. 1481 Kdtaiptlia Samiatsar), 
and recorded a grant by Selva Krishna Dovarasn IVodcam Xnloehia.'' The grant 
'ons Krishna Dsrarasn Wodearu Triloclua and boro date lii40(A 14CS J’tldrt 
Samrafgar). 

-These hve pools arc said to liavo dropped with the Dhtrestivar hill froAi tho 
Ssptaahnng peal, of tho heavenly mount KauM 'a Wch Gamd was cnrjying to Oolam, 
Sm below p 292 nolo 2. > 
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miles ronnd being coverei with magnificent foinst abounding in 
game. 

Diggi Glia't, or tbe Diggi Pass, in tbe Sabyddri range on tbe 
6oa-Supa frontier, lies close to tbe village of Diggi^ seventeen miles 
vrest of Sapa. This is a minor pass witb tbe villages of Diggi, 
Xndre, and Hlhivai in Sups at its bead; and of Patiem, Tndon, and 
Mavingim at its foot. A road across tbe pass joins Bangem in 
Portuguese territoij tritb Snpa. The roadway is twelve to mxteen 
feet broad and twenty*fonr miles long from Diggi to Sanjbode, 
wbore it joins tbe Anshi pass road leading to Supo. Tbe first nine 
miles from Sanjbode are practicable for wheeled carriages; the 
remaining fifteen miles are passable only for pack bullocks and foot 
passengers witb bead-loads. Like other passes leading into 
Portuguese territory tbe Diggi pass is cbiefiy used for tbe salt trafiic 
from Goa to Sapa. Before 1858, when tbe road was opened by the 
Madras Government, there was a small footpath fit only for foot 
passengers. The average yearly repairs cost provincial funds about 
£ 160 ( 118 . 1600 ). 

Dodimani Gha't, or the Dodimani Pass, is in the Sabyddri 
range on tbe Kumta-Sidddpur frontier, twenty miles east of Kumta 
and about fourteen miles west of Sidddpnr. The villages of Dodimani 
and Sbirguna lie at tbe bead of the pass, and the villages of Basoli 
and of Sdntgal, which has a travellers' bungalow, lie at its foot. 
The road from Sidddpnr and Bilgi which is twenty-three miles long 
runs over the Dodimani pass and meets the Nilknnd pass road 
from Sirs! to Kumta close below it. Tbe road was made and tbe 
pass opened in 1873-74 at a cost of £968 (Bs. 9683) from local funda 
The average yearly repairs cost about £150 (Es. 1500). The road 
across tbe pass has very little traffic as it is only twelve feet wide 
and cannot be used by wheeled carriages. 

Dokarpa Gh.a't, or the Dokarpa Pass, in tbe Sahyddris on tbe 
Snpa-Goa trontior, lies close to tbo village of Dokarpa, tweniy-five 
miles south-west of Supo. ^ It is a minpr pass chiefly used for salt 
traffic. A bullock track with steep gradients runs over tbe pass and 
a road twelve feet broad and seven and a half miles long joins it 
witb Nugi on tbe Anshi pass road to Sapa. Tbe pass appears to 
have been opened by the Madras Government and we seven and a 
half miles of provincial road which joins it with Kugi ate kept id 
repair at an average yearly cost of about £16 (Bs. 160). 

Ganeshgudde Gha't, or the Ganeshguddo Pass, is in the 
Sabyddri range nfnemiles west of Yelldpur. The villages of Katiga, 
Hinal, Angod, and Bilekargod lie at tbe bead of the pass ; and those 
of Birkol and ITlvi lie at its foot. A road thirty miles long from 
Yelldpur to Kadra tbrongb Bdrballi runs across tbo pass, and was 
made from local funds in 1872 at a cost of £240 (Bs. 2400). Tbe 
twelve miles from Yelldpur to Bdrballi is practicable for carts ; bat 
from Bdrballi to Kadra tbe road is fit only for foot passengers and 
pack bullocks. There is not much traffic and there are no tolls. 

Ganga'vali, five miles north of Ankola, with in 1881 a 
population of 982, is a small port with a sea customs office. Daring 
the eight years ending 1881-82 tbe average yearly value of 
»8lC-30 
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exports is rotumed at £2063 (Rs. 20^630) and of impoils at £41S 
(Rs. 4180). Exports varied from £188G iil 1877-78 to £3065 in 
1880-81, and imports from £181 in 1881-82 to £870 in 1876-77. 
Tbo people are chiefly hnsbandmen of the NAdor cnsto, and 
fishers and palanqnin-hearera of tlio Kluirvi and Ambig castos. In 
the town the only o^ect of interest is a temple of the ^ddess 
Gangs, the wife of Shiv. Tho temple is regarded ns vory hmy, and, 
at daybreak on tho Qanga Aeliitiriii Day, the eighth of tho black 
half of Auhvi'n (Septem&sr-October), nJ] the SmArts of tho neigh- 
bourhood come to bathe in the river in front of the temple.* On 
tho same day the image of MahAbaleshvar is brought fi om Golrarn 
in a palanquin and bathed in the river. Near tho tomplo of Gauga 
is a ling called KAmeshvar, said to have been sol up by VishvnlcnriAa 
■when he performed the austerities which gained him a knowledge 
of diviue architecture. In 1675 Fiyer notices it as Gongola nnd 
calls it the first town in tho conntry which still retains the name of 
Ckaatrclc.^ 

Grorsappa, or the Oashermut town,® is a small village on tho 
ShirAvoti, ahont sixteen miles east of HonAvnr. Tho village is 
pleasantly placed on the left bank of the river, shaded by a grove 
of cocoa-palms. It contains about fifty houses, inhahitod by 
Sherigars, HAlopAiks, BrAhmans, and MnsnlmAns. TWo is a rest- 
house but no travellers’ bungalow. About a mile and n half east 
of Gorsappa are tho vory extensive ruins of Nagarbastikeri which 
was tho capital of tho Jain chiefs of Gersappa (1409-1610), and 
is locally believed, in its prosperous days, to have contained n 
hundred thousand houses nnd eighty-four temples. About 1870 tho 
ruins were cleared of grass nnd brushwood j but tho place has again 
become overgrown. 

The chief ohject of interest is a cross-shaped, literally fonr-mouthed 
or chaliirmxikhi, Jain temple, with four doors nnd a fonr-faced 
image.' The temple is 68 8" from door to door and the shrine is 
22' 9” equace within and 24'^ W square without. The f ample is 
bmlt of grey granite. Tho vorandti roof, the spire, and tho floor slabs 
are said to have been carted away about 1866 by a mfimlatdiir 
of Hondvar who was building a temple. Bach hall has four thick 
round pillars with square bases and overhanging brackets. Tlio 
doorkeepers, cut on slabs on each side of tbo door both of the halls 
and of the shrine, wear high crowns, and each holds a club and a 
cobra. 

There are five other rainons temples all of latorite in which are a 
few images and inscriptions. Tho temple of Vnrddhaman or 
MahAvir SvAmi contains a fine b]nok stone image of MahAvir the 
twenty-fourth or last Jain lirthankar. There arc four inscribed stones 
in VarddhamAn's temple. One slab (6' 3" x 2' 5") has at its lop the 
figures of a Jina, two worshipperg and a cow and a calf, nnd below 


' Tho lorat that the nver and tlio goddeoi represent the ri\*or Gangn vhleh 

cametrom the .WAdns to cleanse the sta, pTibesageJaaha irhoiimiik tht lU ertliy 
»8 i^as being irougli t by king Bhegimth. s and Pernm, 1S3. 

?2‘“ -“o and-sopM jeaf, Higginbotham's Asuitic Jouriul 

Selections (First Senes), 9, /, Hr. Biu.gcgg> List of Ai^ieplogfcid Bemftins, 5-C. 
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■'the figures a long inscription. Another slab ([4'8">c2'2") has a Chapter XIV.-. 
~Jina and attendants above, -two men worshipping on each side, a peaces of Interest, 
crosslegged table below, and still lower two women worshipping on 
each'side of a second crosslegged table. The third slab (o' 2" X 2' 2") Geksawa. 

has an inscription of sis and a half lines, and, above the inscription. Temples.^ 
are figures, temples, and images in three compartments. In the 
topmost compariiment is a Jina- sitting in a temple ; the nest 
compartment has a seated.' man and below him a table, and three 
women two squatting and one standing ; in the third compartment 
are six women, a temple,- and a female image. The fourth stone 
about a foot broad is behind the temple sunk in the earth. It has 
an inscription-. partly effaced. Across a footpath from Mahdvir's 
temple is the temple of Nemindth; the twenty-second Urthanhar, 
with, a -fino large image on a round seat. The seat has a hack of 
ithree 'slabs neatly joined and elaborately carved. Bound the edge 
' of the seat is an inscription of two verses in Kdnarese letters. 

- There ’ is a third temple of Pfirshvandth, the twenty-third 
tirtJianiar. Here 'many images have been collected from other 
shrines and one of them has been cast of an alloy of five metals. 

In tbo east comer of the area round Pirahvanath’s temple are three 
carred stones much weather-worn. To the west of Pdrshvandth's 
temple is a' largo stone building with loi^ stone beams. In ^ comer 
of it about twelve figures of naked .Hnas lie huddled together. 

There is a fifth building called the Eade temple. It has lost its roof 
and contains a black stone figure (4' 4*) of P4rshvanfith with the 
hood of the cobra beautifully carved. Outside the wall of this 
temple is an .inscribed slab 2' 5" broad and 4' 3" above ground. 

The sixth building .is called Yirabhadra Deval. A large tree has 
grown on what was the back wall of its shrine. There is a fine 
■image of Yirabhadra -wearing, high wooden sandals and armed with 
a sword, a shield, and a bow and arrow. There is also a Yaishnav 
temple called the Trimalla Devasthtin, and, in its south-west comer, 
is a slab (o' 0* x 2' 3") with a robed man holding a vessel, and 
near him are a cow and a calf. Below is an inscription distinct hnt 
overgrown with moss. 

According to tradition the Yijayanagar kings (1330-1560) History^ 

' raised a Jain family of Gersappa to power in Kfinara, and Buchanan 
records a grant to a temple of Gunvanti near Manki in 1409 by 
Itchappa.Wodoaru Pritani, the Gersappa chief, by order of Pratdp 
Dov Bay Trilochia of the family of Harihar.^ Itchappa’s son was 
' married to, one of seven daughters of the last Byrasu Wodeyar 
fchiefs of Edrkal in South Kdnara, a sister of the famous Bhairddevi^ 

The issue of this union was a daughter 'who united the territories of 
all her aunts as they, all died without children. She became almost 
independent of the Yijayanagar kings. The head of the family 
sometinies lived at Bnatkal and sometimes at Gersappa.^ The 
ohiofship seems to have been very often held by women, as almost all 


^ Mysore snd C&nara, III. 165. Uliis grant is jirobably recorded on one of tlie 
insetiu^ atones ooticcd above. , , ■ ' ' 

'' ' - Sec obovo pp. 273, 275 and note 2. , ’ Bncbanan’a Mysore and Canara, III, 165.’ 
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the writers of the faisteciith imd early part of the sovontecuth century 
refer to the queen of Gersappa or BhntknU In the early years of 
the serentcenth century Blinintdovi of Gersappa, the last of the name, 
was attacked and defeated by VouLatappa Mik, the chief of Bodliur. 
According' to a local account she died in I COS.® In 1G28 the 
Italian tmvoller Della Valle, who accompanied a Portuguese embassy 
to Venkatappa at Bednnr, went by Gersappa. Do dosoribos it as onuo 
a famous eit}', tho scat of a queen, tbo metropolis of a provinco. 
Tbo city and palace bad fallen to min and w'oi-e ororgrown wilb 
trees ; nothing .was left bnt somo peasants’ hnts. The last qnceu 
had married a foreigner of low birth, who was ungracious enough 
to take the kingdom to himself. The queen sought help from tho 
Portuguese but they did not help her. Tho husband called in 
Venkatappa wbo seized tho kingdom. _ Hino miles beyond Gersappa 
tbo country was most pleasant, waving land co'VQrod with loafy 
forests, crossed by beautiful streams whose shady banks were green 
■with bamboos and gay with flowora and creopors. Tho Shiravati 
was the most beautiful river Della Valle had over seen. So famous 
was tho' cotratry for its pepper that the Pertngucae celled ttio queen 
of Gersappa Bainha da Pimenta or the Peppor-quoen.®^ In 1799 
Mnnro describe.^ Gersappa as once flonrisliing but now svith only a 
few beggarly inbabitants.* In 1845 Captain Newbold calls it a 
pleasant villago ■with fifty houses, and notices among rcmaiu.s of the 
nnoient town, mounds, oneloanres, wells, and five or six. Jain 
temples.® In 1802 Dr. Leith calls it a small villogo inhabited by 
husbandmen and a. few traders. Its few huts lay at tho end of a 
thickly wooded range and between tbo huts and the river tho ground 
hardly a furlong nude was terraced for rice. Old Gersappa about a 
mile across a small stream was a tangled forest 'with heaps of stono 
rubble and bero and thero square and dressed stones belonging to 
temples.* * 

The Gersappa Falls, called after tho ruined citj; of Gor.inppa> 
are locally known ns the Jog Falls from tho neighbouring villago of 
Jog. They are in north latitude 14® 14' and oast longitndo 74° 50', 
on the Kunara-^aisur fi'ontior, abont eighteen miles onst of Gersappa 
ond thirty-five miles east of Hoiitivar. The -waterfoll is on tho 
Shirdrati river, which, with a breadth above tho falls of about 230 
feet, hurls itself over a cliff 830 feet high.^ Tho best timo to 
ECO tho falls is early in December when tbo river is low enough to 
make it possible to cross to tho loft or Mnisnr bank. Between 
Juno and November, when tho river is flooded, little can ho 
seen ns the banks are^shroudod in clouds of mist. ' Prom 
Gersnppo villago, which has a i-est-houso but no travellers’ bungalow, 
through noble stretches of forest, the road climbs about ten miles 
to the crest of tho Gersappa or hlalemani pass, and from the crest 


»Sce aWnj). 102, 114, 119,121-122, 124. * Bnchanaa'ii Myaore, 133, 172. 

» Vwggu, III. 195. 100. ‘Mnnro, 31rt May 1800, 

'.Tour. Soc Bcng. XIF. 123. * Rroorl, 10th Fcbrnnry 1803, 

Mr. K. E (^ndy, C.S., Hth Angnst 1SS.1 ; Aititic Jonmal Selections, 070.978 ; 
^nr.As Sef: BV’e- , ^7- *10-421 jEice’n Mysore, II. 387.390; Bombay Calholi- 
Esaauntr, 23lh May 1678 ; The Times of Indi.i, 22nd April 1882. 
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passes oi’^bfc miles furilior to tlie Mis. Strangors gonoralty 
mako tho jonmey in palanquins and spend" abonfc seven hours 
on iho fray. About six miles beyond the crest of the pass, 
and about Wo miles from the falls, at Mavingnndi, where three 
roads meet, the £rst whisper of the falls is heard. Beyond 
Mavingandi the whisper gradually swells to a roar, and the track 
loaves tho high road nnd passes through an evergreen forest whose 
tall stems aro festooned with the shoots of the wild pepper vine. Close 
tmderwood hides all trace of tho river, till, at tho bungalow 
near tho falls, the plateau commands a glorions view. To the 
north thickly wooded hills riso against the sky, and the river winds 
southward gleaming like silver among tho islands of its rocky 
bed. As it nears the crest of the ctifF, vast masses of rook split 
it into separate streams, whioh, along fonr main channels, hurl 
themselves over the cliff into a chasm SSOfect deep. The rock 
of tho river-bed end tho cliff over which the river falls are gneiss 
assoeiatod Avith h 3 ‘pogeae schists. The gneiss is composed of qnarte 
nnd felspar, with both mica and hornblende, and alternates with 
micaccons, talcose, actynolytio, chloritic, nnd hornblondo schists 
imbedding iron pyrites. These rocks are seamed by veins of quarts 
and felspar and of a fine-grained granite composed of small grains 
of white fclspar.qnarts and mica. The mass of rock has been eaten 
back several hundred feet by the wearing of tho water, the softer 
talcose and micnccous schists suffering most. The bod of tho river, 
whioh is carved into th6 rook, is broken by basins and by rugged 
water-Avortt masses. Tho Gcrsnppa iWh eclipse evety other fall in 
India and hare foiv rivals in tho world. 'Hoogh oxoollcu in height by 
tho Corosoli (2400) and }2vanson (1200) cascades in tho Alps and by 
the Arve cataract (1100) in Savoy, the Gersappa Falls (832) surpass 
them in volume of water.^ On tho other hand, though much 
inferior to Ningorn in volnmo, Gersappa far excels it (164) in height.® 
The Shirilvati leaps over the cliff along four soparoto channels, 
each of whioh keeps a considerable body of woter till late in 
February or early in March. Tho edge of the cliff over which tho 
river is hnrlcd is sliapcd like a heok with a straight handle, tho hook 
being on tlio Etinnra or right side and the straight handle on tho 
left or Maisur side.' Two of the four falls, Bfija and the 
Boarer, are in the hook or curve nearly opposite each other ; tho 
other two, the Ilocket and La Damo Blanche, Ml over tho straight 
line or handle of tho hook. All Ml from tho same level with a 
sheer drop of about 830 feet into a pool whioh soundings havo 
shown to bo 130 feet deep.* In ordumty years until late in 
November the front view of the Mis is much hid by tho clouds of 


■ Captain Newbold, who viaited Gareappa in Anraat, roughly aalctilatod that whoa 
10 im there ohont 1,200 tone of water wore being hnrled over the cliff ovory second. 

9 Am. 11 iminnttwtf v( nf^F nwn liilvWI CVOTV fMm II llfitivllfc nf 


hook, uasfoUo-aa; , , v 

' tVe throw a light flying bridge across tUo chasm from tho tree ovorhangiDg tho 
Tie Iter, to tho took westward of that called tho n.t ja’s rock.' To this wo elang a cradle 
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spray, wLioli, rising from tlie boiling cauldron, hang over tho river 
and carl across tho crest of tho cliC. 

The BAja Pau.,^ tho fall nearest tho Kfiuarn or right hank, is also 
called tho Grand Fall, tho Main Pall, and tho Horse-bhoo Fall. It is 
deeply cut back on tho right side of the hook or ellipse. Over tho 
cleft, in one huge muddy mass, a great volume of water swoops in 
a smooth and graceful curve, 880 feet down, in an unbroken shoot, 
until it is lost in clouds of spray. Tho Bain Fall has hold its prosont 
position for about forty years. In 1845 one of tho crags at tho 
edge of tho cliff gave way, and, ns it fell, carried with it an 
ontstanding ledge of rook laying bare tho face of tho scarp with a 
noiso that startled the country lor miles. 


of Jiglit bamboo, c.ipable of bolding two people comfortably. Tho cradle was bmeed on 
one finglcand two double blochs, tbroiigh which wo rorc tho four hansers composing 
tho bridge. Wo hnd proriously placed the bridge from the BAjn's rock to tho tree j 
but wo found Uiattholeadlino worrUl not, from nn}’ single part of tho bridge, iiliimb 
clear of tho Boar er, or of the rocks on either side; thus proving beyond n doubt tb.at tho 
pool hnd never been plninbcd from the sides of tho cliasra, 

* In tiro forenoon of the IStb of March, all arrangements being completed and 
provision made against remote contingencies, we made the p.sBsagc in the cradle from 
side to side, halting in tho centre to pour n lihstipn to tire ^lardian spirits of (ho 
chasm. The arrangements being found perfectly satisfactory, n o proceeded to plumb 
tiro pool. Tho cradle with one person was cased array to a distauco of forty-soven 
feet from the tree. Tho load lino was lowered from the shore thioiigh a block or 
pulley on tho cradle, passing down throngli its centre. The plummet consisted 
of seven pounds of lead placed in tho centre of nn onnular life-buoy slung 
korirontally, the whole weight being nbout 18 lbs. Wlicn tho lend readied tlio pool, 
tho lifo-hiioy floated it, and thus tho lend man in the cradle felt tho Joss of weight. 
Haring during our serrice bad a little experience in dcoi> rrater, rve knerr that a loss 
of SO lbs. from a plumb-line of upwards of 100 fathoms would boscaicdy npprccinbic, 
nnd so wo found it. But by hauling up half a fathom .and letting go sumfenly, tin) 
lifo'bwoy made a disecrniblc eplasli in tho w atcr. A mark wns then ^aced on the lino 
close to the block, and theanglc of Its dip taken with a thcodolilo on tho brink of the 
precipice near tho tree, at the hypotcnns.sl disksnee of 47 feet. TJiis gave tho 
lieriJcndicnlar depression of the cradle hclorr the instrument (on a level with tho treo) 
ns 14 feet ; which, added to the line paid out, 816 feet, gave tho exact depth 820 feet. 

‘ In tho afternoon w c descended tho ravine, and w ith a raft of a few bamboos mid 
three boat's brcakcis, paddled nnd sonnded all round nnd ncross the pool, having 

J iroviously, from above, turned ofl a great part of Die Itoaicr into the Bocket. Wo 
ound that S2 fathoms or 132 feet was tbe greatest depth. This sounding rvas taken 
very near tho west side, about 30 yards from tho head of the pool or base of the 
Grand Fall. YTe cUinbcd tho rock on which the Boarer falls, and when about thirty 
feet up it, tho stream, wliich before bad been ratlier mild, came dorm rritli such force 
on onr devoted hards that we had to ■ hold on by our oyolids ’ to prevent being 
washed off. 

• By mcasnting a b.r30 rve nBccrt.rlncd tlio horizontal distmee between the centres ol 
tlio Uanara and Mysore bungalows to be 710 yards } and tbe distaneo betrveen the 
Bdja’s rock and the tree that plums the Bearer, to be 74 yards. The top of the 
Ikiia's rock is five feet below the level of the nbovo montioned tree. A plumb line 
lowcrctl from tliir tree into tho bed of tho Roarer measured 315 feet. 

• On tho loth of Marob, we broke up our bridge, from rvbich we bad kaken soveral 
satisfactory news of tho chasm, nnd dcrcciidcdby a rope into tho enp of the Bo.rrcr 
where w c lire.rkfasted. and afterwards, with some little difflculty at one point, passed 
dorm by the ndc of the Roarer, and rcaclicrl a position at tho back of the Grand Fall 
whence the B^kct and Rwrer were seen te the tight. From this place atone ear 
n correct idc^ formed of the great depth of the envem in front of which tho Grami 
Firli drops. Tlie slty clondwl over and thunder pealed w hen wo were below Tho cflcci 
was extremeb- grand. At 5 ^sr. we reached the top of the clifl in Kifcty,* Rieo’i 
Mysore and Coore, II. 3S9-3TO. ' 

'.The Rlja Fail ^cs it" name from a chief of Bilgi who proposed to build a sroal 
Khnno on tno top of the cUIF. Ltucji for the foundation of tho tnrine may I>c ♦raeod oi. 
the large tabk-shAi>cd rock which hang* over the chaqin. 
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About 1000 foot to tho loft of tlio IWja Fall, mul still in .tho bond Cfhaptcr XHT. 
of Ibp hook, is the* second fall, whoao noisy fury has given it tho •oi.,,. iJrTntrr/ist 
mmo of tin* Ito\i:LR. Tlio -water iKn-scs over tho clitf southward and 
turns Miildunly we't, and tumbling down a steep chiinuel is caught OnissrrA rAi.i.s. 
in a basin. FroDi the basin it rushes dotvn a chnsni, nnd, in mid air, Jioarer. 

joins the waters of tho R.'ija I’nll, nnd the two streams together rago 
along a rugged gvsrgo dashing on a huge mass of rock, a Inch, except 
in the ‘•trongo-t winils, they hide with clouds of «pmy. From tho 
terrific depths rise such a roar and turmoil, and such sheets of 
blinding foam and mist ns Jlyron saw at tlio falls of Vclino : 

T)i<* lictl nf n.'it' ni ! w])i*n* tlH*i lion] and liiM 
And Uiil in ell^ll<1^ Kirttiri* ; nluletho awrit 
Of tlif'ir gn it .ujony wrung out fmin this, 

Tin ir J’hlogcllKiti. curls niuitd tlic(«c)j< of jet 
lint gml til*' gulf aronml in jiililcsH horror tct.* 

About 700 feet to the loft of the nearer, in Ibi* Imndio of tlio book, Tht ItMiti. 
is the IlecMT, a enseado of extreme lioauty. It fulls *-hccr nbotti 
n bimdred feel, on nn ontstanding |»roiig of rock, and, from tho 
prong, darts out, fnnntiig in the iic.\t /OO feet a rocket -liko curve, 
throwing oti brilliant jets of foam nnd spniy like fulling stars and 
slKKiiing nittfors. 

AIkiuI oOO feet to the left of tlio Rocket, Lt D.tMi; BiAScitr. i*if)nme 

glides finlelty over tho edge of the ehff m a sheet of foam. Though iHau'Af. 

it fills through the s-nmt* height as tlio otlieis, tho White Lady NjirCiids 
h ss violcntlv over tho fnce of the cliIT, istpelching down to flic sm fiico 
of the imol like folds of silver gauro shaken by giant bunds. 

Tlie varying effects of light nnd shndo at difiercnl limes of the 
dny nn* one of the great liusiitie« of tho falls. In tlio aflernooii, 
rising nith the ]o>.venng sun, a lovely rainliow spins the wnteis, and 
fioiuctinies at night tho moon throes across the sprav nhelt of faintly* 
tinted light. On ad'irk night rockets, hhir.iiig torches, or biitiilles of 
harning stmw ctist over tho cliff light the* raging wnfer.s with n fitful 
and r^eird glare. From above tbo best view of the vliusm is gained 
by Ijiiig dosMi and peering ovi*r a piniincio of rock which btaiidH 
out from the edge of the cliff. ‘ 1 lay on this hbelf,' C.intaiu Nowbold 
wrote in August 1810, 'and drew myself to its edge, mid ns I 
stretcbwl my bend over the brink, n sight hurst on me wliich I slmll 
never forget. 1 have since looked down the finning nnd niilplmrons 
crntcri of Kina nii<l Vesuviii", but linvo iiorcr e.xpt‘i Fenced tlio 
feelings which ovenvheliiicd me in tho first downward garo into tho 
aby* » at (ier'.ippa. Oiio might gave for evrr info Hint seethiiig 
elmsni nliere the mighty mass of tlio .Shir.iv.nti’s walein ceaselessly 
biirhs it‘'i‘U in amist-sliioiided grave.’ 

The best geiternl s'ieiv of tlio fulls is from the left or Mnihiir bank, 
rroni the right baiilc of tin* river a b.iiiibo() lindgc crosses tlio 
llnjn eii.iunul to the rocks beyond. The path fiieu ki'cjis well 
nhos e ill'* edgi* of the cliff, mnong largo rocks, over Hiimll ehminclR, 
mi'l across hcvcu or eight of tlio broader Btremns by rudo 
bmnb'JO mid pnlin-Btom bridges. On tbo loft or Afaiwir Iwnk 
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n ivcll kept patli leads tlirongli shady woods to n point ca'Ilcd 
Watkin’s Plattorm, wliicL coramanda a view across tlio chasm to 
the deep cleft where the waters of the Raja and tho Roarer join 
and plunge into the pool below. Myriads of swallows and pigeons 
circle and flash through tho air. And slowly as tho' sun mounts 
there shines from the dark depths of tho chasm n lovely rainhow ' 
which, ns tho sim slopes westward, rises higher and higher till its 
hrilliancy fades in the waning light of evening. From Wntkin’s 
Platform a path through the wood leads down a series of steep 
stops to the open lull aide which slopes to tho hed of the river. 'In 
tho lower slopes the path is blocked by boulders, and nil is moist, , 
chill, and slippery from tho ever-falling spray'. From tho edge of 
tho' pool is a fiuo general view of the foils, of tho magnificent rugged 
chasm, and of the deep winding gorge through which in the course 
of ages the waters of the river have untiringly eaten their way. 

There arc two bungalows near tho falls. One, which is tnasonty* . 
hnilt and tiled, was designed in 1868 hy Captain Crnickshnuk, of 
the Royal Engineers. It stands 1670 feet above tho sea on tho 
edge of tho clilf overlooking the chasm and so close to tho falls that 
tho roar of tho waters sometimes shakes its windows and doors. 
This bungalow is fully furnished ‘and has room for three visitors, 
Tho other bungalow is a small building with mud walls and a tiled 
roof. It stands 1830 feet above the son, 180 feet higher than 
Captain Cruickahank's bungalow, and further from tho falls. Tt is 
chiefly intended for the use of district offleors and 'has no furnituro. 
Near tho bungalows is good stabling for six horses. 

Gorsappo, Glitl't! or tho Gorsappa Pass on tho Uoiuivar-Maisur 
frontier, also called tho Molomanl Pass, is in the Govardhangiri range 
of tho Sahyddris eighteen miles oast of Honftvar, Tho villages of 
Kodknni, Kudgund, Mnlvnlli, and Malemani lie at tho head of the 
pass } and Gersappa, Larlign, Kudriga, and Mngod at its foot. Tho 
p.iss^ IS five miles long and less steep than either the Arbail or tho 
Eovimono passes. The road from Gorsappa, twenty-seven miles to 
Tolguppo in Maisur, runs across this pass and is fit for wheeled 
carriages. It is a provincial road and was opened in 1854 by the 
Madras Government at a cost of £7848 (Rs, 78,840),' Rice, gram, 
^dso, tamarind, and rdgi come from Maisur to Gorsappa and. 
Honavar, wIiiIq salt, coir-ropo, cocoonuts, oil, ai*eca-iiuts, and pophor 
go to Maisur. ' * * ^ 

Gokarn or the Cow's Ear,» with in 1881 a population of 4207, 


bria'a '^“improved made 
nndBrahmi Jod to pnxluce Kndra or SLlr from bte/orci.™d f ^ 

raid tlLBtin bU world there .Wd Ik- nothS- 

mcnionuly of crxisitlon roAo thmnoK llift urai* ' at tho iuffit^ixicni of hifi 
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is a famons place of pilgrimogej about ion miles north of Knmta. 
Grokam has a travellers’ bungalow, a police station, a vernacular 
school, and a municipality daring the three months of Januaty 
February and March, when it is crowded in connection with the 
great' Malta shivrdiri fair at the temple of Mabdbaleshvar. The 
municipality was started in 1870 and in J 88 1-82 had an income of 
£157 (113.1570) and an expenditure of £96 (Bs. 960). ■ 

According to thoGoknrn Affthdtmya the boundaries of Gokarn are 
the Shalmariganga or the Gangdvali on the north, the Aghndshini 
or Tadri on the south,' Siddheshvar on the east, and the sea on the 
west. The municipal and the holy town of Ghikarn are bounded on 
the north, oast;'and south by a semicircular range of low bare 
hillocks j it lies in an oblong plain open to the sea in form not 
nnliko the ear of a cow, in a long stretch of cocoa palms broken by 
plots of rice-land. The main road runs between stone waits to the 
sea-shore near the great temple of Mahdhaleshvar. On either side 
of the main road is a row of shops, most of them tiled and two-storied. 
The rest of the houses which are one-storied and have thatched roofs 
stand in gardens. The town has little or no trade except daring the 
yearly fair, in February, when cattle, copper and brass vessels, clothes, 
jewelry, and provisions valued at £5000 to £10,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000) are sold. The temple of Mahabaleshvar is built of 
granite in the Dravidian style with a shrine and an outer hall. 
The shrine is thirty feet square and sixty feet high and has a 
domed roof ornamented with serpents, the figures of the gods who 
preside over the eight quarters of heaven, and the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu. Over the roof is a copper spire. The outer hall or mandap 
is sixty feet by thirty and has a square roof. The shrine is said to 
bo the work of Visbvakarma,' and tbe copper spire and enter ball 
to have been added by a Tulav Brdhman of Knndnpur in South 
Kj^hnra. ' There is on outer court or cltandraMi&lor of laterito with 


taking tlic form of a cow, bogmd the anpy god, instead of killing her, to rise to 
tlio surface through her o.ir. Shiv passed through the cow’s car and came out on the 
Gokam heach. Si a garden opposite the temple of TAmraguuri, a small cavern 
aallcil Riidra-yoni or Rndra’s passage marks the place where Shiv step^d on the, 
surface of tho earth, and a shrine near it lias a unall granito fipire of Shiv. ^Ybm 
ho stepped out of tho cavern Shiv prepared to consume everything by the fits of his 
wratli. Rrahma, Vishnu, and tho other gods, dismayed by his anger, come where 
lie stood and promised that ho should have the solo right to destroy, and m time 
might use his power, but that for tho present Brahma should continue to create, and 
A’^ishnu to ptesen'o. Tho promise of a universal dnal ruin pacined' Shiv who turned 
his anger to a portion of tho sandy coast, a little to, tho north-west of RuMa.yoii^ 
a spot, which has since been known as Rudra-hhumiorRndra's land. As this spot 
could not contehi all Shiv's anger ho took from tho gods and froni wl 
beings their strength or essence and made an animal of it j and from his own st^gtU 
and tho strength of Visimu and Bralima ho adomod the newly ci^tcd animal with 
three horns. Tho enfeebled world of living beings complained to v imnn, who raei^a 
them to Shiv, who pitied them and restored their strength. Hm own stiengta 
ho housed in a ling and wore it round his nook ; "Vishnu’s strength ho honsod m tho 
ihdligrdm stono ; and Braliinii's strength ho placed in the holy lake of Bushkar near 

Vishvakorma was prevented from finishing tho temple in <mo night by IMvai^ who, 
annoyed by, tiic success of Ganpali’s device to deprive him of the fiiip of which an 
’account is givon on p. 200 note 1, became a cock and crew long before ui^breaK, 
when the divine architect had finished the body of tho shnno and was going to begin 
tbe spire. 
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n tiled roof btdlt by tbo (?amo JCtind/lpur Britbrann rvitb tho aid of n 
Lingfiyat king of Gon, -who ia said to linvo paid for bringing tlio stotio 
from Tnlganmetta riJlage about twelve miles north of Goknrn aud 
liberally ondowed tbo temple. ■ 

The ling in tbo sbrine rises about two iiicbcs aboVo tho ground. 
Except that its top ia somewhat flattened it is round and slightly ' 
tapering. It is said to bo the utma or self-?i«y which, in his wroth 
with Brahma’s world, Shir made of hie own ossenco and long woro 
on his neck.^ Tho roots of the ling are said to reach the lowcfr world. . 
In tho outer hall aro images of P.irvati and Gaupati with a granite 
bull in tho middle of tho hall. Upwards of a hundred lamps aro 
always burning from funds set apart for the purpose by devotees. 
Every day there are offered to tho ?i»i5rl20ponnds (CO sliers) of cooked' 
rice, which is afterwards eaten by the temple-sorvauts, jEglo , 
marmclos or hcl leaves, and tho panclidmrita, milk, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, and sugar. Pilgrims pe>*form t\io panchamrita abhishrha 
or tho five nectar worship, paying tho ministrant 1 ». (8 as.)' and 
tho god 6d. (4 as.) ; or they perform tho ehddash -riidra tho eleven 
riidra, in which they pay the priest and the god 2s. (Re. 1) ; or tho 
laghu riidra, the little rudra, in which they pay the priest and tho 
god lOs. (Rs. 5) ; or tho mnha rudra, the great rudra, in which 


’ Tho foUoning stoi]' is fold of the soKdlng : ICaikasi, tho mother of Ililrnn tho 
great foe of IWm and sovereign of Ceylon, told hor eon that sho was anxious to 
norship 10.000,000 Imijt. litirnn, failing to collect so laige n number in Ceylon, 
consulted some sages irho told him that the incrit of worshipping 10,000,000 linns 
could ho attained by ofToring an .dlgto marmclos or bel leaf a\ ery day to tliu lliijj ni.atle 
liy Shiv of hn own substanco. Kiiaan began to perform austerities, and Shiv, 
pleased with his dovotion, gave him tho clioico of a boon, Ihlvan at once asked for 
the dtm'ilinn or self-fine which the god wore round his neck. Shiv granted the boon 
on condition that the linn should not lie sot on tho ground until Ila^nn roachod his 
capital. Tho nows of this gift alarmed the gods because such was the power of the 
finy tliat if it was worshipped for throe} oats in sncecssinn it gave tlic worshippor 
power cqnnl to Mahldcv. They wont with Vishnn to Shiv who told them that tho 
only wnyof dispsscssing Itdvan of tho finr/ was tocontrivotohavaitsetontho ground 
before Ildrnn rraclicd Ceylon, Tho gods arranged that Gnnpati, the son of Shiv;' 
disguised as a BrJihman lad, uhould loiter at Gokani, and, with tho help of Vishnu, 
outwit KAvaii. Tho gods hid tlicrasolvcs nt a shoit distouco from tho town of Gukam, 
watchmg the issno of tlio stratagem. Ganpati going to tiio sta-shnre saw IlAvan 
coming w 1th the finy in his hand, ndvan w as a religious man who w ns alu ays carcfnl 
to s.oy his morning and evening pmyen. tVhen ho reached Gokarii it was three 
in the afternoon, but to lead Rivan to suppose it was sunset Vishnu held his discus 
before the sun. Rdvan IniTricd to b.itho and any liis cnening prayer. On his way 
bo mw a young Brahman, the disguised Ganpati, in chaigo of a herd of cous, Jb-tvan 
asked him. to bold the fiay while heaaid his prayers. Ganpati feigned unsvilliugncss, Imt 
on being presold agreed on condition tiiat if, after waiting and calling out uis name 
tluee times, lUran did not appear, hn might Iw allowed to set the Unij on the ground 
■Forgetting Shh 's uistnictions, IMvan gave tho buy to Ganpati and svalknl to tlie «eal 
Kot long after ho hod gone Ganpati caUcil out his name three times so hutriGdly that 
before lUvan could turn the ffuy w as on tlic ground. Rdren tried to pick up the linn. 
but its roots had passed deep into tho earth, and as, in miile of his gr^test efforts ho 
failed to mms! it, l<.<ivnn called it Mnlidbaleshvar or tlie 'Tory Fowcrful god and foil m a 
faint. The gods laughed and Gxnp.ati went forty p.iccs hchuid the Unglo hide himsOlr. 
On reenvttiin" consciousness iUvan, bc*ide himself with rage, Bung the covering of 
tho linn into the air. Part of it fell at Mnrdcshvar, riffoon miles south of ITonirer j 
another part at Gunvantl, five miles sonth ofilomivar ; a third at OlmrcSlrntr, five miles 
^thof Knmta; and a foorlh at Shcivad, about two miles south-east 'of Kdrwtfr. 
MI tour grew into Knys called Mnrdcshvar, Oanvnutesirvar, Dhtoahvar, -and 
SiicseauvaTa ' . . ' ' 
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ShAsti'eshvar, about eighteen inches long and about two mid s 
half feet round. It is of polished granite and stands on a 
pillar or vrinildvana under a small tiled roof. ' Immediately bclawl 
the ShAstreshvar ling, but below the level of the floor nud under a 
small tiled roof, is another utouo of the samo kind and shape e-sHiid 
Adi Gokarn. Further east is a granite lignro of Virabhadra, tho 
destroyer of Daksba's sacrifice.' 

About forty paces beltind the temple of Mahabalcshvar stands the 
temple of Ganpali, with a granito image whose head bears tlio 
mark of a violent blow. This is tho Ganpati who cheated EAvan, 
and he still bears the mark of tbo blow which RAvau gavo hiju 
•when be found that Ganpati had cheated him out of his ling. Shiv 
is said to have rewarded Ganpati for rcsoning the Ung by ordoiing 
that he should bo worshipped before MabAbalesbvar. A pilgrim's 
dovotion loses all merit ifWfails to honour Ganpali boforo hoiionring 
Shiv. To tho south-east of the MahAbaleshvnr temple is a largo 
oblong dirty pool called tho Koti-tirtli with a broken night of slojis. 
Tho water of this pool is considered to soenro for those who batho iu 
it ns much hnppiucss in heaven as bathing in any other hundred 
million holy places can bring.* 

In tho middle of this Koti pool is a Ung called tho Snptakotishvnr 
or Lord of tho Seven Crores of Pools and boforo it is the figure of a 
granite bull. Near tbo western corner of the Koti pool is a small 
domed and stouo-buUt ebriuo of KAlbbaivnveshvnr, tho furious Shiv, 
tho patron of barbers, to whom sweetmeats, fowls and sheep are yearly 
offered. Besides with KAlbbairav’s teniplo, the sides of the pond nvo 
lined with many shrines and masonry domes called gtidis or temples. 
Tho chief of these avo Gnrud Gudi with tbo figure of Gnrud, and 
Kribhnapur with a figure of Auiroddlia the god of lovo and the son of 
Krishna.® Near these are Agastyeshvar, Kadmo^hv.ar, .and Vashishth- 
oshvar, Unga said to be sot up by Agastya, Vashistba, and other sagos. 
To tho east of the Koti pond is tho small templo of Sliankar-NArAyan 
who is half Shiv half Vishnu.* The story is that tho .Ash-giant 


^ See floor's IliiuTu PAothcon, 177. 

® T\w Koti pool is Haul to have l«cn bronglit to Gofcam from tbo ITimsHayos. Once 
Ganwl, Viehnn'n man''ViiUtirc, mua m .uulciing in 9u\rch of fooil hc^sv on Mount 
Mi.ni the ftuikc Ba<l Taco evVHrmuUt. He caught Ibid Fnco xnM»1>cak nud ilow 
v est Jiifit as liQ renclicd the Shatashring puik of Mem, the ithfidc of Bralmm, the 
site of many holy pools and the duelling of many sa^c^, Jlatl Kaw srriggled out of lilo 
talann and glided into a liolo in the inoiintaiii into vlitch Oarud could not fnllov him, 
Tho only smy of gottuigat Bad Vaco wab to cast the ItUl intii the rc.i, v liui the simlco \ 
ti oidd be forcf d kfi Ka> c bi& hiding Gonul l<iok Hit* hill in hinlKsaU and inad<‘ fo! tho Bta- 
3'iiw treatment of his hill ctiragcd Jlnahina and he laid on tho mck the veigbi of three 
vorids G.irad pn»«etlnii gmanuig under the luad. A\ Gokarn the Agastya’ 
fnirahiscavchi.ar<lGan«l’»grcniis, and, nuned siith pity, held the billion Iiik li ft 
hand and bcttled it to tlic bontii-taat of M.iL.lb.de^lir.ir Uiiiplc, TliO uhock jnadc tho 
liundrcd inilliou holy springs and strcainBui Hit heart of tliohUl roll into olie and this, 
vbicli contnins the sirtuts of them all, is the Koti pool. 

* Aniraddlid mis loved l»y UaIia, tbp daughter of king B/iii, nhohadbceii ahirwn bis 
jnetuToby nmindtring pointer, Withlijt ht h> of her famjHnr splriURbc brought 
Aidruddlm^ tb rough the air into her palace. Hue ht v.i 3 femnd bylkui, the cwnI- 
lAtucr lit X^Mia and thmnm into prison. Ho utaned to OokATii nboio&his ronarded 
til. iiu.itcnty 1iypit.iiif;]iim|Knsu 1 <> kill B'iniuiil inarr}' ITalin. . . 

A drnmngoF the tmageof Bhaukar-Kilrn^nn isgi^cn bi ^ihanan*» M>doic aiid 
Caiiawy III, icn, plate wh, 
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BLnsmdsnr, having pleased Shiv hj perfoming austerities, gained Chapter 2X7. 

from him the power of reducing to ashes or lhaam any person on oflnterest. 

whose head he should lay his hand. To test the reality of the gift 

the giant tried to lay his hand on Shiv’s head. .Shiv fled to Taikunth Gokars. 

the abode 6i Vishnu, and Vishnn, seeing the danger, divided himself 

in two. One-half ■ became a beautiful woman whom he told to 

wheedle Bhnsmiisnr out of his dangerous power and destroy him. 

Tho other half joined Shiv and went with him to the nndcr-world. 

The woman whom Vishnu had made charmed the Ash-giant, became 
his wife, got him to promise her anything sho wished, claimed the 
power that lay in his right hand, and placing her right hand on his 
head turned Mm to ashes. When all was over Vishnu and SMv 
came back from the under-world close to the temple of Shankar- 
!Nilrdyan at a pool called Unmajjani or the Out-coming. Close to 
tho Unmajjani pool is tho Vaitami pool, through wMch the river of 
hell passed when she was driven from her home by the curse of 
Varan the water-god, A bath in this pool frees the bather from tho 
torments of hell-fire. 


Opposite this temple are said to have bean three masonry domes 
called the Shrine of Knowledge Jnanamandapa, the Shrine of 
designation Vairdgtjamandapa, and tho Shrine of Absolution 
MuMimandapa. Persons who live in the Shrine of Knowledge gain 
wisdom j those who live in tho Shrine of Besignation got patience ; 
and those who die in the Shrine of Absolution go straight to heaven. 
The dying keep their right ear upwards and Shiv wMsporsin the 
ear tho Five-letter spell or panehdMiari ■apad.eah} which scares evil 
spirits. Opposite the south-east comer of the Koti pond, on the 
northern slope'of the Shatshring hill, is a small temple of Man-Lion 
or Nnrsimh, the fourth incarnation of Vishnn.® To the south of the 
Koti pond is tho cave of the sage Agastya ; and to the south of 
Agastya’s cave is the cave of Snmitra, and tho Ganga pool.® To 
the south of the dan^a pool it the Bhimkodla pool, where a king 
named Blum perforaed austerities. To the south of Bhim’s pool 
on tho top of tho Shatshring hill is the Gogarblia pool where lived 
the wish-fulfilling cow or kdmdlienn. Close by is the Brahma 
hamandalu pool, and to the south of it a beautiful grove called 
Maheshvar-vau where Shiv lived with Pdtvati and where numbers 
of worshippers have received an answer to their prayers. At tho 
foot of the hill to tho south are the ildlini and Stmiilini pools, the 
Sun or Surija and the Moon or Chandra pools, and the Anantapool. 
To tho north, on tho sea-shore, is >a pool "formed by Vishnu’s 
discus which staid here for ages performing austerities. It is also 
called BalldPs pool from one of the Hoysala Balldls (1017-1310) who 


* Tlio fivc'lcttcr Bpell is Bow to Shiv, tho livo letters boin^ {na) (maft) (iS!Ai) {vd) (jra), 
2 Viidinn bocomc Mnn-Lion to destroy the giuit Hiranyakaahipn, who, usnrping 
thopoTYcrof Indra, played the port o! tho sun and moon and of airwatw and^ro, 
and mth overbearing pride rated the gods lor a hundred million years. Comparo 
Moor’s Hindu PnnthcoD, 184 - 160 . ^ • 

’ Samitra was a pions BiAbman, wbo so won tho favour of Shiv tbnt tho god camo 
to In 0 nitii him. Tho story of tho Oanga pool is that all tho sages being anxioua to 
bring the ii\*er Gtingoa from tho lower world, went to tho covo of Snmitra whore 
Shiv and piuycfi him to bring up tho Gauges. Shiv struck bis trident on tbo 
ground and the Gauges sprang forth. 
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made a path to it. To tho norOi of llto BalW pool is tho B{n<7t; 
pool, ’irhich is said to luive been produced at the prayer of tlio four 
sages'iEk-bindn, Dnsb-bindii, Sbut-bindn, and Snba^m-bmdu, tliatihe 
sacred ■water of the Ganges might always flo'W thero.- Not far fiom 
this tho Jalha or Matted-hair pool springs fiom tlio roots of abaninn 
tree, hich giTe it its name. To the north of tho Matted-hair pool is 
tho Bhimgad pool ■which ■^ras lost in the hill and brought to light 
by Bhim, the giant Pandav. The giant, trhen ho visited Gokam ■with 
his brothers, struck tho rock with his wnr-raaco and tho spring 
gashed forth. Further north on. Monindg or the Snnko-Jouol, a 
steep black granite rock, is tbo trail of tlio snake Bad Foco 
who, after Garud had dropped Shatshring hill, escaped to the sea 
along a track which can still he traced, and, in the son, during the 
heaviost storms, keeps smooth a space about 200 feet square.' To 
tho north of the Snake pool is KAm’a pool with images of HAin, 
Lakshman, and Sita, where Edm cleansed himself from the sin of 
Bi dhmnn-sinying ■which be had incuri ed by killing Edvan. Persons 
guilty of the same sin get rid of it by bathing in this pool. To tho 
north is Varun pool, and to tho north of it Manhahvar pool which ■was 
brought by M.dnkoshvar, ouo of Shiv’s attendants at Kailds, who 
camo to lire in Gokarn and is the guardian of tho west of Gok.srn. 
Close by are two upturned feet of gra^nite said to be tho feet of 
Mdnkeshvar. To tho west of Mdnkeshvnr’s feet is tho Brahma 
pool where Brahma did penance for bis incest with his daughter 
Snrasiati. To tho north of tho Brahma pool is tho ViBhtidmifm 
pool and a ling called TishvAmitroshvnr. This is tho scene of 
Vjshvdmitra's austerities which raised him from being a Kshntriyn 
to ho a Brdhinan. Near theso arc tho Qiiyalri, Savitri, and 
Sarasvali pools and Kiijrr, the sceno of austorities performed by 
tho three deities whoso names they bear. To tho north aro tho 
Amritcshvnr and Saptasdgareshvar Ihig. Amritoshvar is said to 
have been established hero by tbo gods on tbo occasion of tbo 
churning of the ocean, when Uio demons Eiving partaken of tho 
noctar or amrit defeated tho gods. This ling invigorolod tho 
beaten gods who attacked and routed the demons. SaptosAgaresh vnr 
is said to have been established bore by tbo seven oceans or saplasdga r, 
when they were emptied by Agastya, who drank all their w.ater at 
one draught, to enable tho ^ds to destroy tho demons or daUyas, 
who, when defeated in the second battle, took shelter by retiring to 
the bottom of the sea. Tbo demons were de&ti'oyod, but tho seven 
seas remained dry. The seas set up tho SnptnsAgnroslivar ling and 
prayed to it Ihot their water might be restored. Their prayer was 
giantcd, king Bhagirath was born, and brought tho Ganges and 
refilled tho tea.* In a small ruined temple to the north.^est of 
Bnptas.tgaTeshvar is the VidhntpapsthalDshvar ling, a visit to which 
purifies from sin. Not far to the north of Vidhnt^psthalcslis ar is 


* 8co a1>ox c p, 292 note 2 , 

’‘nicII£mi]nn(OnaiUis'XraiisIiitii)n]1iM, 'Hie goext Btisrirotli, ri^al onsc, Imtl 
Tio fair ton to cjicct hii »gc. Hr, great in glmy, pnte in n ill, lougiug for -nan 
UiiMIrrsatiH. Tlitnon oiicwipIi, one tbonght intent, planning the liearonl} ttwain’a 
IciMng liii iniiiUteni tlio taro irnil Inirdui oi his state to hear. dwUlinB in 
far Otham lie engaged in long aMlcritj'.’ 
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ritristlialcshvnr, -wlioro pilgrims nre bolicrofl to obtain freedom 
from a fntlior’s or a motlicr’s curse. Funeral ceremonies perfoi-med 
here aro said to be as oilcctivo ns those performed nt Gaya, 180 miles 
south-east of Beunres. Behind those ehrinos n strcamlot called tho 
I’ararapjmi or the rcd,-cDlonrcd Hows south-west into the sea from 
Tiimrdchal or the Kcd Hill, n hillock n little to the north-east of 
Jlahnbaleshvar toVnple. Tho hillock and river are reddish or copper 
coloured,' Tlio water'or Gangti in Brahma's goblet wished to'niarry 
Shiv. Brahma agreed and advised her to go to Gokaru whero she 
lived in .% cave in tho Tdmrachal hill and pleased Shiv who agreed 
to marry her. Ho wished her to live near him both in tho form of 
water and in the form of a woman. She caino down tho hill in tho 
shape of -wiilor, and flowed near tho Mah:il)aleshvaT ii’np meeting 
tho sc.a nt ‘ii place called Sangameshvar, a little to the sonth of 
Vidhnfjripsthalcshvar, where people batho on tho ShivTiUm day. 
In tho form of on image Gaiiga ibeed her abode on tho cast just 
behind tho wall of tho outer court of tho Mahilbaleshvnr temple, 
where she is still called Tiimragauri or the Bod Gaiiri. Tho water of 
tho streamlet is reddish tip to tho temple of tho goddess Ttlmraganri, 
a little to tho north-cast of wliicli, below tlio Slintshring hill, through 
an open drain, it roccivos tho water of the Goknrn springs. Like the 
Kiimgaya pool in tho Godavari at Xdsik this strcamlot is used by 
tho Hindus of the noighbouring parts of Krtnara as a place to lay 
tbo bones of tho dead. When bones are thrown into tho river Sa. 
(2 u«.) are paid at tho shrine of IViraraganri, half of which goes to 
the priest of Tdmragauri.and half to the priest of JlnliiUmleshvar. 
Tho touch of the water ensures the dead happiness in the next 
bjrth. People come from long distances with the bones of their 
dead in jars and bnrj’ them in tho water of tho Tdmrap.srni. 
Tbo imago of 'lYmunganri which is about two feet high is enshrined 
in a smiill temple. She wears a cloth and jeweliy and holds n 
balance in her hands, one scale of which, though it holds nil tho 
holy piaces-.in India, liaiig.s light and high, ontwcighecl by the 
other scale in which is Goknrn alone. To tho north of the 
Titinraganri temple across tho Tilmraparni, is Kiidra-bhiimi, the plnco 
where Shiv, is said to have laid his anger when ho found that 
Brahma had made tho world without Ms help. It is a sandy spot 
about seven foot .bjf four and is believed to Jinvo once bad tho 
projtcrly of consnming dead bodies without fuel or fire. On tho 
north-east corner of the burning ground is n small temple of Pfirvnti, 
who is known as SmanltrUilMli or KAli of the Biirning-gronnd. About 
lialf a milo north of tho llndni-bhumi is Ilndra-pnd or Hiidrn’s foot, 
where Ilndra or Shiv stood when ho detonnined to destroy Brahma’s 
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> Tint »fniy in that Atirv, tlio ranilron of tlio «agc llhrlRa, loaraiag that tho nons 
of kin,; KOrtatii^-n \r)io IukI I'kiln Aun-’o fAtborond InoUicn, More graiig (o slay Mm 
atso wliilii slill in tho woaili, dctcnniaril to pcrfimn aastoritics till iio cniihl prodiico 
; ftro which vrnuhl cnatilc him to destroy his enemies and tho whole world. Itrahmn, 
lliinhing it ilaiiL'enias that any man rhaiiM have oogh power, ercate<I rival llro. 
' Anrr 111 his wrath cnndi rolled Jirahins'e iiro to lat both tho clean and tho Unclean. 

' To free itself from this ciiise llralimn's lire cirac to (iokam and performed misteritlcs 
In a care in tlic Xiimntghnl hill. Slilv freed Uio fin: from tho curse and it withdrew. 
Itot from the heat which it absorbed during tho atoy of the iico tho hill became copper 
eolonrcd. 
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creation. One of liis feet is said to have rested hero and the other on 
the Rudra-bhumi. Those who burn their dead on the Rudrn-bhuini' 
perform the funeral ceremonies at lludra-pad. Near the north-west' 
corner of the Koti pond is a granite imago about two feet high of ' 
Bhntndth, one of Shiv’s attendants the gnnrdi.an of central Golc.arn., 
To the south of the Mahiibalcshrnr temple under a small dome is a' 
neglected and partly hrolcen image of Brahma of black granite about 
sis feet high. It is a well carved figure with four faces and stands 
on a beautifully polished slab of black gronito. Two of the hands 
Ho broken at the feet, the result of Shiv’s onrso.^ To the east of tbo 
imago of Brahma is Indra’s pool, where Indra did pennneo to free 
himself from the curse of tho sage Gniitam whoso wife Ahnlya he 
seduced. He propitiated Shiv, sot np a ling, and got tho thousand 
sores wth which his body was covered turned into eyes so that lie 
became tho god of a thousand oyes or sahasrtthsha. To the hast of 
the Indra pool is a ling which was fixed by Knbar who came to Gokarn 
and obtained from Sbiv the sovereignty of his capital Alaka, when 
ho was deprived by Edvan of his sway over Lanka and of the 
possession of the Pnshpak balloon. HoL fiiv from Hubor's ling are 
throe lings said to hove been set np by EAvan and his brothers, 
Kiimbhknrn and Vibhishan, during thoir stay at Gokarn, Four 
other lings are said to have been set np by tho four Vods when they 
wore engaged in austerities to plcaso Shiv. Besides these, close to 
tho Eiidinbhumi aro tho Suhralmanya pool, and tho Uarischandra, 
Samvartakn, and a largonnmberof otherf’hy^. Sonlh-wcst of tlicso 
lings is the Dattdtrayn pool with an imago of Dattdtmya in a shrine.® 


> Once vrlicn 13nihinxv nnd Tislmu -^rcrc contcniltiir for superiority, Siiiv appeared 
and said tliat \vhoc\cr was the drat to^t citlicr to top or to Iho bottom of a fb’j; 
intowlucli be would transform lumsou would bo considered the superior deity. Shiv 
then cUanKod liiuiscU into a Hag whioli stretebed from tho lowest worbl to tUo UiglicBi 
hca\'cii ; Vishnu took ’the form of a boar and dug into tho earth, white ilrahina 
mounted on Ids swan anil soared to heaven. Vishnu laboured hard but in vain, and, 
ororcomewith toil, returned dejected to the spot whence ho bad started, Brahma, in 
Ids flight on tbo swan, met the famous cow KdmOhmn nliicb Iiad gone to batltc Sliiv 
with milk and the Utaki flowor which had been worn by Shiv on tho previous day, 
aud got them to bear out his statement that he had discovered tbo top of the ling, 
Bmliina returned to the spot whero Vishnu was 'iraiting and demanded eahmission ou 
tho strength of the testimony of the cotv and the flou or. But Shiv resumed his propor 
form and «i>braiding Br,ahma tho cow and tho flower, enrsed thciii, declaring that 
Brahma fiom that day should receive no worsltip, that tho mouth of the cow elionld bo 
defiled, nnd that tlio Jxiahi flower should never be usofi iu his worship. Brahma, the 
cow, aud tho flower begged pardon, and Shiv relenting said that though not worshippiHl 
Brahma '«vonld Iki first invoked at all sscrinccs, that except her month the wholo liorly 
of tlio cow xould 1>c sacred, and that the Iflaki flower split into two would adorU' 
Sliiv's bead on the day of the ^nhd*hh rdtrl in ycbiii.iry > Sinrch, 

® The legend of BattAlraya is that ono day, ■whon Brahma, Visliun, and Shiv wero 
sitting with their wivc^ S4>-itri, Irfikshmi, and PAr^Titi, tho sago Nrtrad, who was 
nln-ays fond of making quarrels, canto and said that i\nnsiiya, the nifo of the 
sagftAtri, was tho chastipt of women. Thi* remark displeased tho three goddesses 
and they joined in bogging llicir husljands to tost Anasnya’s chaati(>v The gods 
di»gai«cd ns beggara went in liw absence to the dwelling of the sage Atri. ilia 
wim oflered tlic begrare aims, hut they zefn^cd to take onything 'uzilers she 
brought it to Ihciii naked. Unwilling that beggars nhould leave her door fnatiilg, 
Anasuya tried to persnado them sot to insist on so improper a eonilition. ’ As they 
persisterl in their demand, by tho power of her purity, she tamed ilirtn into infante ' 
nnd n|mearc<i Iwforc them without tier clothes. The triumpluznt KArnd lo^t no time 
in takznc the ntsws to the three goddeascs, who tiastenwl to the Sjiot in deep 
ImmlUaUon. They aekuowieflged tnal Aizasuya was 'purer ilmn they were and ' 
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A visit to tbis Blirino is bcliovcd to sccnro nn answer to prajer. To Chapter 3JV. ■ 
tlio north of Dattdtraj'a’s'teioplo is tlio iTajfcs/jfar tiny, tho famous Places of Interosti’ 
3 cm of tho groat serpent Shesh which ho gave to a pious Bntbnjan Gonjuty 
ui return for devout son'ico. It used to utter a sound which sent sArina and 
all who hoard it straight to heaven. So many wore coming that the ’ ’pmu” 
gods, fearing tliat Shiv's heaven would beeomo crowded, buried tho 
ftny. Close by is tho lUiadga or Sword pool which is said to have 
been made bj Shakti, Shiv’s female power, who was sent to earth to 
destroy tho giant bTotrdsnr. Sho washed tho sword with which sho 
slowKctnisur in tho spring and tho blood still reddous tho wntor. 

To tho c.ast of -jMahitbalcshvnr tcniplo is Ahnlyiibdi’s tomplo built 
and endowed by tho fninons tomplc^bnilding queen of Indor.* To 
tho nortli-cast of Ahalydbdt’s tomplo is tho tempio of Yenkatraman 
in which form Shiv is supposed to presorvo tho nniverse. It is a 
man’s ilguro of black granite with four arms. Ono hand holds tho 
discus, another tho couch-shell, tho third tho lotus, and tho fourth 
points to the earth. North of V’enkatramnn's tomplo, at tho c.a 8 t 
comer of tho town, is tho temple of Bhadrakdli or Dnkshiuakdii, with 
her attendants Ilndshinbira, Iloddahosba, Bnnnahosbn, Kadbira, and 
Holnyadro. Edit’s imago is a ilguro of a woman holding a sword. 

Sho stands facing tho south and is tho guardian of tho south 
quarter of Gokam. Botwoon tho tomplea of Bhadrakdii and 
Venkatraman, below tho police station, is a small deserted dome, 
tho monastery of tho guide of tho Slionvis ; to tho cast of a cirolo of 
ricQ-ficlds is tho monastery of tho Sdsashtkars ; and on tho cast of 
tho Koii pool is tho monastery of tho KiislmsthaKs. To tho north, •. 
at aomo distance from tho Sdsnshtkar monastery, i.s a Lingiiyat 
temple or malli, with a Lingdmt priest who is supported by p.irt 
of tho contributions raised by Kiimta mcrebants. A little to 
Uio north of Bhadrakdli’s tomplo is the Chdnddlinimnktisthal or 
tho place of the Clidndfil woman’s nbsolntion, where a Chdiiddl 
woman, the daughter of a Brdhman woman by a Shndra father, is 
said to have been absolved of the sin of incest. To tho north of 
Gokarn bill is a small almllow pond called Kapihi tirlJu If tho 
sixth d.ay of tho bright half of BMdrapad (Angust-Soptonihor), tho 
Shravnn constellation, and an astrological mansion called Yyntip.dtyog 
come together on tho samo day it is called Knpildyoga ond 
a large fair is hold at this pool, which, on that day, becomes full 
of water ond is regarded ns very holy. People go to bathe in tho 
pond and givo monoy to priests. Hero Shiv is said to havo shown 
that active well-doing is bettor than tho observance of coromonics. 

On Ettpildyogtt fair Sbiv and PArvnli assumed tbo form of a bull 
and a cow and feigned to bo struggling to' freo thoinsolves from tbo 
miro of the pond. The pond is noar tho road to tho sea, and many 
people, passing to bathe, saw the cattle struggle, but fearing they 
might be kept too late lor tlioir bath loft tboin to tlicir fate. Throo 
men stopped and roliovod tlio cattle from the mud and woro endowed 

/ ^ 

,’]iniyri:l her to restore thrlr hushantls. Annsuyanmed nnri, In rccomitlon of her 
clisstity, tho thrrn gOfls fKcatiio inciRiato In her hotly, am) «ro still at Gokarn, In the 
form of ifattattaya, an tma^ with tlirco houls and six arms. 

■ Comjisrolioinhay Oozcttcor, XVI, C13 noto 1, 
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Chopter XIV, by tlio gods with supernatural 'power. To tbo north of tho KapUa , 
Places ofintcrest. 1°°' « bi-oken K.ip which is siiid to have boen sot up by the sage 
bauatkumnr. The hng is said, to hcvo boen so powerful that ' 
any ono that touched it wont direct to heaven. The gods feeling , 
that so easy a way went against the scheme of creation^ repaired j 
to Vishnu and remonstrated. VishnUj trusting to the strength of 
his discus, throw it against the ling. The discus cut oi! tho upper 
part of tho ling but went with it to tho lower world. Vishnu beggod 
Shiv to let his discus cotno back, and he allowed it and it appeared 
at a pool close by called Chaki-a-khnndeshvnr. Near tho shore, 
about a mile to the west of the Eiipila pond, is the tomplo of 
Knlkalcshvar or tho Laughing God; because it was there that tho 
gods stood and laughed when they saw Ganpati cheat Rdimn out 
of his ling} Near it is the Vaindyak pool with an image of Ganpati, 
which is said to have been enshrined by the hetki flower Paudanus 
odoratissimua wlion it was cursed by Shiv.® 

Eight stone inscriptions and ono coppor>p1ato grant have been 
found at Gokarn. Piye of tho inscriptions ore in temples, one each 
in tho temple of Mahdbalcshvar, Nnrsimh, Maruti, Vithal, and 
Tnmingnuri ; and throe in private dwellings one each in tho houses 
of Hire Kuppa Bhat, Mnliman Tiinana Am, and Vijnanoshvar filiat. 
The copper-plate is in tho possession of ono Ndrilynn Bhat.® 

Gokarn is a settlement of great age. In the Rdmilynn (n.c, 2000 ?) 
it is moniionod as tho scone of the austerities of king Bhugirath. 
It is described in tho Mahdbhiirat (d.c. 1500- 10007) ns tho sou^-wost 
limit to w'hioh the hermitages of tho Bn^hman sages and tho scats 
of the gods had spread.* In tho Afnhdbhnmt Gokarn is spoken of ns 
famous in tho three worlds, venerated by nil men, surrounded by 
the sea, whore Brahma and tho other gods, sages, demons, men, 
so.as, rivers, and mountains worship tho husband of Uma, that is 
Shiv. Ho who lives throo nights in Gokarn and worships Ishfiiia or 


Ifldoiy. 


* Sec above p.igo 290 noto I. - Sco above page 296 note 1. 

'Dr, Jiurgrss’ List of Arcbaa>logicaI BciuDius, 2. Biicunimn (1601), Mysore and 
Canar.v, III. IGS, 170, 174) rives the sabstance and dates of five stooo inscriptions and 
ono eoppcr-plntc from Gokam. Tlio conpcr-plate was in tlio posecesion of the Sauii t 
Bcibniiins and w.ia d.ited in tlio year lr>28 (S. 1450 Snrrn^ifa SaiiiiaUaro) in the 
Tcign of Krislina lUya of Vijayanagar XliCBtonc in-scriptiona were one in a pri«ato 
IiOii'c dated 1374 (if, 1297 A'nanda Sammteai a), rcconlinc a grant in the xign 
Ilutka EAy hy tho favour of tire feet of Virupiksha, tlic local Shiv of 



^ -r --.'V .-p,- recording a grant .. 

uokarn tcninic of lands in tho Goa principality in the Aahtactiim of bAshasthi. Tho 
donor is mIv.s Krishna Devarasn Wodeani, son of SadAuiiva KAya and Idng ofr 
Aagar that is_ > ijayanagor, Ifoivn, Tulav, and Konkan. llnchnnan records a fifth 
Mono inscription near the Koti pool in the yard of a small icligioua building called 
-KAinesIivarilath.^ The stone was adorned at tbo top with Shoivlte emblems, ilucb 
of It was buried in tho ground; thirteen lines could lie read and parts of tlieto were 
ll?y- I he atone appeared to record the grant of a ICAdamba king called rhalmrarli 
■kaliyugl20 or n.c. ^52, clearly a wrong reading. Tlic dates 
eviil *n -e”'" inscriptions and of the copper-plato approximately agree with oihci^ 

' Oriental Clinstisn Sneer Tfr isi iso tn- . Te..-nei et T.We— ri.-e ee.i 
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Slur earns ns much merit ns U ho had offered a horso-sncriiice and 
gains the qunlitj of a Gnnesh. Ho who stays in Gohorn for twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. 'In another passage tho names 
Goknra and Surdshtra occur in a list of places. A third passage 
montious Goham ns n lake rich in water, cold and holy, dif^lt of 
access to sin-lndcn men ; in a fourth passage it is called tho beloved 
site of Shnlapdni or the Tridcnt*holder that is Shiv.^ Abont tho 
middle of tho eighth century Lokddit^n, n chief of Gokam, 
according to local tradition married tho sister of Mnyur-varma, tho 
founder of tho second Kddnmba dynasty.’’ The next rcferenco 
to Gokom is a doubtful ono in tbo clcvcntli century when a 
Bengal king is mentioned as coming to it on pilgrimage over- 
running all tho kingdoms on his way.* Daring tho sway of tho 
Vijayanagnr kings Biikka (1350-1370}, Harilmr II. (1379-1401), 
Krishna Ildy (1608-1530), and Saddshiv Kdy (1642-1573), made 
grants at wenrn. According to Mr. Mack, apparently from 
Borlugucso sources, on his accession in 1508 Krishna Rdy of 
Vijayanagar came to Ookarn and weighed himself against gold.* Jp. 
3005 Shirdp is aentiotted as dismifsaig tho greater part of his 
fleet ot Gokam and going to nay his respects at the temple of 
Mahdbaleshvar.* In February 1070 the well known English traveller 
Fiycr gives the following interesting details of a visit which, with 
one ’of tbo Kdrwdr factors, lie paid to Gokam daring the CTont 
Mafiithkrdtra festival At dawn, ho says, when wo reached Gokam 
wo changed one English clothes for Moors’ clothes, yet not so 
privately, but that wo were discovered by some that told our Banyan, 
who was como to perform a vow to tho ronnos of his dead father, 
t Imt two Englishmen were come to tbo tomama j wboronpon bo came 
to ns before wo expected with a band of thirty or forty mon ; but 
wo desired to bo concealed and pass for Moguls, that wo might sec 
without being taken notice of. Ho was conforuinblo theroto, ond 
wo went into the town, which was in n valley near tho sca; formorJy 
verv snlcndid, now of more esteem foi- tJic rc^cs of their pngoos 
than nnytliing else. It is on university of tho Brdhraans and well 
endowed. Here are innumerable but rained pagoda ; two only ot 
nay mack, and they half standing; they wore Jorge and of good 
workmanship in stone after tlicir ontiquo and hieiv^lyphicM 
sculpture. ®oy bad, as all have, a dark entry at the 
wherein are continually 

ima"0, seated there to represent » fcrloiy or Phosphorns, wiitlior 
I k wnraltin and offcr oil. nee, and frankincense, at ite 



Irfiwn’n luiliwl'o Attirtlinimkuode, I. Oil. u8(^ (XIV. 83 versa 2478), or 

(Pw4rJ!«). , „ m in* » Bird's MirAt-i-Aliiuadi, ®5' 
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Chapter ZIV. sorts of idolaters, ~from tlie remotest parts of India como in shoals, 
Blnces ofinteiest. found so many that the streets were troublesome to erowd 

_ ’ through. With much ndo vre got into tho bazar, or fair, only &o • 

Gokau^. upon this occasion, long rows of sheds being put up on both sides 
' Fryer tAcmuni, high streets, where tho two great pagods stood, one at each end. 

Wo were carried by the tide of the people that boro that way, out of 
_ this place, to a large oblong stone tank, with descents to go down 
all about it; and in the middle a neat pagod supported on four 
marble pillars, where during this festival, at evenings, are blazing 
a locqne of lamps. In this all of both sesres wash (this solemnity 
being called tho jainj or washing), and present rice and money to 
the &-ilhmans j and the fish, frequently receive their bonevolonoo, 
being so tamo you may catch them with your bauds. To be tho death 
of one of these is held piaculare. Those whoso parents or friends are 
dccensod, tho hair of the head is an offering to their departed ghost 
on this manner. After tho barber in this water has shaved tho head 
and beard, it is delivered wrapped up to the Brdhman, who brings a 
cow and a calf into the water, and binding them with frontlets 
ceremoniously, they bestow on them, ns they are disposed either for 
ornament or maintononco ever after j imagining their souls to have 
their residence in them. From this they are conducted to tho 
pagod, which they enter barefooted, and offer to tho duel, 
Iteturning they smite on a bell hung in tho body of tho church ; 
and going to the porch rocoivo their slippers, washing afterwards 
at more liberty for the rest of the festival. Coasting along the 
sea-sklo, we came to the jaomarivm of tho greatest paged, whore 
near tho gate in a choultry sat more than forty naked jougies or 
men united to God, covered with ashes, and plaited tnrb.'ins of 
their own hair. Two obovo tho rest were remarkable, one sitting 
. with his head hanging over his shoulders, his eyes shut, moving 
neither hands nor feet, but always set across, his nails overgrown 
liko t.alons; tho other as a check to iucontinoncy had a gold 
ring fastened into his viril member. And now wo returned 
into tho market-place, having obtained leave to scat ourselves 
by the chief captain to see their duels pass by in pomp, being 
• to do their devoirs to a mother-pngod. At tho upper cud of tho 
street were two great moving pageants drawn on wheels two stories 
high with a cupola on tho top which was stuck round full of 
streamers of orient colours. Tho inferior stories woro painted 
with deformed figures of their saints, on oveiy side-porhal. In the 
lowest was placed the duel attended hy their chief priests, with a 
dark blue cope over their shoulder, their undor-garments white, 
and ‘pukcrirs on their heads, a riiussal within, and an ostagarg a 
screen of silver and vdvot with sarcenet borders, to keep off the 
sun. Thus the chief ndik with his loud music of horns trumpets 
and dmms waited on it, and the Brahmans with softer music, of tho 
dancing wenches sin^g, with hells at thoir wrists and heels, and 
their tarnlolcs or tahrets ; on ensign of rod swallow-tailed, several 
Mlorics and little hut rich hilsoUs which are tho names of several 
conutics for nmbrcllas ; 500 men with javelins of brass and steel, 
with bells and feathers, os many more with guns under bis command, 
and tho ndik vherrg (apparently the ndiksddt), with liko fushionod 
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♦•nsijmorpwcnilwnJcrod witljRclicctcrol'wWlo niad gtceia, loftowcil CbapttrXIV. 
iiy 200in t!io fame onlcr before. After t!ic?o followed a mcdlojr of hbccs of Interest, 
pit? and j'niw of eopjxr or brncs, men claflcoitR on llietn, nnd dnneing Gocahv 

WIiAn IliA Smm /ImivTif^nr. it WAS drflwil brn team '* 


GoEAn:a 
frScr'tAetounf, 
iCTS. 


, - -'utBrnw w«n ino hkc soicmn 

nroce-'’*a(in, and br *d!fcibai^png of puns ceremony ended. 
Inieto ■were fcrcml otiicr Hurli fanned by women, offering censers 
of rieb perfuiacA irilli linpe Jipbfs, before wbich peoplo possessed 
with famill.its mn ciidpclling themselves; otbers in « different sort 
of mnnvinery Iwlnbonred Ibemselvcs till they' coidd not stand, all 

striving to outdo others; thus blind nnd heated were they in their 

To descrilic every particular duel orpngod, liofh for llio irambor, 
nnd diffimlt V of the shapes, would ho iinjjoasihJe. Take thereforo only 
one that Jind esMin-d the ffre nnd isthcrcforc higlily venemhle. It was 
ent out of etrollenl black wnrUo, Iho height of a man, thohodyof 
an onci-'st Orcek hero, it had four heads, nnd as many hands, had 
not two been cut off j it w.as seated on an offertoo’ « u oroken 

ftaffod, a piece of admirable work and antmuil^oxecctbng.sny they, 

Ilmres, the other noted iinivcrsity of the hc.aUicns. M ho 
these, their annals or Snnmlpi deliver not. But certainly time and 
the entry of ifoors mined them. 'Iliis, tliongh npnnctpnl 
can biwl of no Ilodlenn or Intican, Iheir lihrancs 'huoR 
m"«Spl»oI their oivn tahnJaf or mystoncs nndewtood only by 

*** Th^^liw not “uder a collegiate confiucmcnl, hut in pretty neat 

SS . lii. ito «t " “y"'- “’’ i’rL*!? 

Arntf-r ' ,i„c jlio Urrihmnxa mU'mg'in coiirBtJ# 

wenches three or four t«oc* » ^ ^ ^ jo, y,Bt gervieo, darn 

and tlm*c daac.ag aro taken ont of the caste of 

iiol dance atore. any else. The. c innim , . pf ,y,p ^nlcs 

thfi Tlowlys (Devils) *'£-,w,pt,soD large disnonsnliona 

rmd femaleB to that nse ; 'S. wwv of EoUinK children being 

rona-ming “■‘'‘‘•"ao mnTcca Ihcao people 

common to oil, lo to the virtue of their, manners, you 

I Jmting the novelty nor ga itdincsa of IbBt gerh. , 

. » b <1 
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Chapter XIV. In 1801, Bachanan found the plain of Gokam well caltivatedj 
Places (rflntorest. consisting of rice-fields mixed with cocoannt gardens. Tho town was 
scattered and buried among cocoa palms. It had some commerce 
and fiOO houses, half of them Brahman. The only notable strac- 
tnrb in the place was the Koti pool, n fine work.* In 18W Gokarn 
had a population of 3707 of . whom 3098 wore Hindus .'and ton, 
Musalmdns. Of 4207 tho 1881 population 4191 woro Hindus, nine 
Christians and seren-Mnsalmdns. 

Gopshitta, a small Tillage about ten miles north-east of Kdviwfir,. 
tho first stage on the HdnnlT-Yelliipur road, with in^ 1881 A 
population of 1204, was a land customs station boforo tho -Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of 1880. It is surrounded by forest and brush-^ 
wood well stocked with game. Most of the people are husband-, 
men. In 1801 Buebanan notices it as Gopiebitty, a bnmlot of eight 
bouses which had been deserted for twenty years, but under tho, 
seenrify of Muuro’s authority had begun to be re-sottlcd.^, , 

Gorsnim Pass. GopsMtta Gha't ortbe GopsbittaPnss is about six miles north 
of tho villngo of Gopshitta on tho Goa-Kdrwdr frontier in a spur of 
the Sahyadrisj twelve miles north-east of Kdrwiir. Tho rillages 
Haukon, Hosali, Hotc^li, Bhaira, .and Ghads.ai lie at tho foot; and. 
the village of Mdingini at tho head of the pass. A road across tho 
pass joins Saddshivgad with Telldpnr and is nsed by wboolod 
carriages, pack bullocks, and men. This road was made in 1878' 
, from local funds and is kept in order from the same funds at 'a' 
yearly cost of £95 (Ra.OSO). Before tho present road was made 
there was a footpath for pack bullocks and for men carrying hoad- 
loads. Forest produce, especially myrobalans, for shipment to 
Bombay from Kadra and Snddshivgad are brought from the forest 
< store in the interior, while fish, coooannts, and oil pass inland to 

Telldpur and Snpa. The traffic is much less than that by tho i 
Arbail pass. 

CunurjiAtit ' , GuddeBalli Peak, north latitude 14° 47" and oast longitude 
Peak, ^ 4 ,® ^ijoat 1800 feet above tbo sea, three and a halt milep 

Eonth-east of KXrWdr, with which it is joined by an easy forest path. 
It is one of tho highest peaks of the thickly wooded HoidarghAt raiigo 
which stretches east and west between the Hdlinadi and tho Bolikex'i 
rivers, and joins the Kaiga range at Xniga about twenty miles east 
of Kfii’wfir. Among many peaks of bugo granite boulders with 
steep sides and bnro tops, Guddeballi luscs conspicuous for miles, 
an abrupt sheet of granite with thickly wooded sides and a baro 
tapering point. ■ During the hot months it is a favourite health resort' 
of the European residents of Kitrwdr. Immediately above the 
village of Guddohalli, and overlooking the sea in the far west, is a' ' 
Toom^ house which wiis built by Mr. A. L. Spens, of the Civil' 
Service, formerly District Judge of Rdnara, at a cost of £600 
(Bs. GOOO) and is now tho property of Messrs, Robertson and Company 
of Edrwilr. To tbo west of tho hill, in a smell valley about 500 
foot below Mr. Spens' house, is the hamlet of Guddohalli with four 
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hats nnd twcntj peoplo nnd a pnteh of rice ond Bugarcane. Tho 
village IS crossed by a stream wbicb rnns two mUes north of tho 
^inghi creek. A milo to tlio west is Golikiidlu hill belonging to 
tho same ^ge as Guddohalli and much liko it in shape. In tho 
north of tho Bamo range, north lntitndol5° 53' east longitude 74° S3' 
about five miles south of tho loft bank of tho KalinacS and sixteen 
wst of Adrwnr, Shitregudda hill rises 1500 feel above the sea. Its 
nat top » covered mth trees nnd brushwood nnd its sides though 
wkj' nro easily climbed. Four small hamlets peopled by poor 
Knnbis surround tho base of tho hill, Eoddr to tho east, Tirdii to 
the north, Kirivddi to tho west, and Shirve, which gives its name to 
the InlJ^ tbreo miles to iLo sontli. 


Gundvale, five miles cast of Kdrwdr, is tho site of an old town 
nith a Foman Catholic church and tho mins of a fort and of several 
Hindu temples. Tho chiof inhabitants arc Christian and Halop4ik 
palm-jnico drawers, hnshnndmen, and labonrors. 

G-Undillctitta Gha't, or tho Gondilkatta Foss, is in tho Sahyddri 
range fifteen miles south-east of Hondvar. A road twelve feet broad 
and n.cod by footmen, but not fit for carts, begins at hlnrdcshvnr 
nnd rnns about ton miles to Gundilkatta village at tho foot of tho 
pass. It was opened in 1SG8-G9 to Wainbagcl on tho hTatsnr 
frontier at a cost of £883 (Hs. 8350) local funds, liero is nob 
much trado across this pass. 

Ha'dvalli, olovon miles north-cast of Bhatkal, with in 1881 
a population of OG, has a Jain tcmplo and sovoral inscriptions and 
roinnins of old buildings.' It is said to have onco been a flourishing 
Jain town. 
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Haig^onda, about twelve miles east of Hondvar, with in 1381 
n population of 40G, had sovcml sacrificial altm's in nn island in the 
Sliintrati of which bricks are still found. According to the local 
tradition tho altars wero built by tho Bornd king who invited tho 
Ilaiga Brdlimans to sottlo in Kdnara.’ 

Haldipur, five miles north of Hondvar, under tho kings of 
Bodnnr {1570-17G3) andMaisnr (1763-1800), was the head-qnartors 
of tiio Hondvar sub-division. Tho chief inhabitants are Bbvig 
husbandmen, Mukri labourers, Halopdik pnlm-jnicodraworB,Hdlvakki 
Vnkknl nnd Shorogar hnsbandmon, and Harkantar fishormen. It 
is dofondedontho soa-sido by Basavrdjdnrg, bettor known as tho 
Fortified Island, about throe miles from tho coast. Haldipur has 
a rest-house, an Anglo-vcrnacular school, and a largo number of 
Hindu tomplcs, at threo of which yearly car processions aro held. 
A fair attended by five to six thousand people is hold in March. 

In 1801 Buchanan found Haldipur nn open town with 362 houses 
to tho oast of a considorablo croofc running through tho plain, it 


iPr nHrei!M'UitofAroli<ooloei«slRcmain8,6. Tliool^JnsniBof HidavanUppcurs 
innenptmat ^ Sanghiteiinr, tho aon of Sangariy Wodoyar. 
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vras tlio head-quarters of the Hondvar sub-division. Its old name oi 
Ilandipnr or Hog Town, Haidar All, with proper Musalindn feeling, 
changed to Haldipur or Turmeric Tovm.^ 

Haliyal, the head-quarters of the Supa sub-division, with in . 
1881 a population of 5527, lies about eighteen miles north-east of 
Supa and twenty-five north of Yelldpur. It stands on u plain wliicli 
stretches ton to twelve miles north and south, with rice-fields 
and ivith grass-lands thicMy studded with ti-ees. The town is 
irregularly built and the houses, of which including the snbni-bs tlierc 
are about 1 100, are mostly of mud. Cholera visits Hnliydl at intervals 
of a few years and small-pox is sometimes prevalent. T’evor is said 
to have been always common, and since the great outbreak of 18G0 is 
believed to have assumed a more deadly form. GnincAworm causes 
much suffering, cases occurring every year generally in May and the 
following months. Besides the Supa sub-divisional offices, HaliyAl 
has a municipality, a post oiBce, a dispensary, and three schools. 
The mdmlatddr’s office is on rising ground to tho cast of the town. 
In Idfili its estimated population was 8G88. Tho 1872 census 
showed a population of 5071, Hindus 8411, Musnlmnns 1389, and 
Clrristians 271. The 1881 census showed 5527 or an increase of 
45G. Of those 3793 were Hindus, 1484 Musalmdns, and 250 Christians. 
The municipality, which was established in 1865, had in 1881-82 
an income of £490 (Bs. 4900) and an expenditure of £517 
(Rs. 5170) representing a taxation of Is. 9id. (14^ ans.) on each of 
the population. The dispensary is in charge of a hospital assistant. 
In 1882 it treated twenty-one in-patients and 3372 out-patients at 
a cost of £9G Ss. (Rs. 964). Hnli;^dl is only about four miles from 
the Dbdrwdr-Eitrwdr frontier and is connooted by good ro.-rds with 
Dhdrwdr twonty-ono mil<» north-cast and Holgaum about forty miles 
north-west. In 1799, Bdpoji Sindia,* tho commandant of Dhdrwdr, 
threw a gai-rison of 500 infantry and 100 horse into Haliydl. On 
hearing that Sdmhrdni, n place of strength four miles to the south, 
had fallen to a British force under Licuteunnt-Colonel Sontlogor, the 
Hnliydl garrison fled and tho town passed to the English without a 
struggle. Colonel Wellesley, afterwards tho Duke of Wellington, 
visited Haliydl. In several of his despatches ho speaks of its 
importance as a great source of supply and as a frontier station, and 
urges the necessity of garrisoning it with a body of troops. Two of 
his despatches 218 and 219 both of Ist October 1799 are dated from 
Haliydl.- In 1800 hfunro notices Hnliydl and Saddshivgnd os tho 
only two places in Kdnara from which 'Tipu's guard had not boon 
driven by the banditti.® In 1862 Haliydl had between 700 and 
800 houses and a mosque.* In 1664 Hnliy.41 was described as a 
centre of tho rico and limber trade with many morchonts.® 

Hogevaddi Glia't, or tho Hogovaddi Pass, is on tho Hondvar- 
hlaisur frontier in tho Sahyddri range twelve milos north-cast of 
Bhatkal. Tho village of Mntankati is at tho head of the pass, and 


» Myson- and Canara, HL 13S-130. 
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tbe vilhgo ot Hundvalli is nt its foot A bollock track from ChoptcrXIV. 
Bbatknl aijil Mnd.BImtknl goes twenty inilos to Hogovadcli. Tho pioceg (rfrnterest 
• track passes for seven or eight niilca throngh n waving plain broken 
by largo hillocks ; it then gradually climbs the Ilogovncldi pass ' ' 

wbicli is loss steep thou either tho Arbnil or the Dovimnni posses. 

There wo-s no route through tho Hbguvoddi pass till it was surveyed 
in 1873*74 nt a cast of £9 (Rs. 90) from local funds, and a bullock 
path was opened. As little traffic passes along the road it is not 
kept in repair. 

Hog Island. Sco Ja'li Kuhd. 

Hona'var, tho head-quarters of tho Uomlvar snb-dirisiou, 
vnth in 1881 a population of 5813, is a vory old phtco .of trade. 

It is about two miles from the canst, at tbo montli of tho estuary of 
V the Shinivati or Gersnppn river, which, with .a dangerous bar and 
jtn ontrauco chonucl of about 300 yards broad, widens into a lake 
about five miles long and tlircc-qnartcrs of a milo to two miles broad. 

In t!(o lake are five islands, tho largest called llavinknrvo being 
more than three miles long with a largo area of rico-hvnd and studded 
, wiili cocoa jmlm.s and mango trees. A ship may anchor in tho road, 
with tho flag-staff of Honitvar bearing oast by north or east- 
north-east, about a mile nud a half from tbo shore in five to six 
fathoms soft ground. Tho ontrunco to lionSvar may bo easily 
Icnown by a level island with fortifications aallod Basavi^jdnrg or 
Fortified Island, about throe miles to tho north of Iho river.^ Of 
tho dangers of tho Honavar bar, Mr. Forbos wrote in 1776, that the 
tremendous surf inado it cstromoly difSonlt to Bond merchandise to 
Ilondvar. Jlr. Forbes uovor was in such danger ns in nttoropting a 
pas.sngo through tho eurf. A little before ho was at Honfivar a 
young member of tho Civil Senrico was npsot in a ship’s boat with 
great loss of life.* In 1859 Sfr. Eastwick wrote : A spit, of sand 
acros.s the mouth of tho crook causes n surf at all ^ times and in 
rough weather makes tho ontrauco impassable. Even in tbo rolmest 
season at spring tide tlioro is much danger. Daring the ebb tbo 
water runs with great violonco, and being hommodin by tho sand 
risos-in lingo billows. A breath ef wind whitens tho sea with foam, 
llio water shoals many foot in an hour and in so rough a sea if a 
vessel strikes it immediately falls to pieces.* 

On the north bank of the creole near Honfivar tovra is a flot- 
loppod latcrilo liill, 120 to 150 feet high, prooipitons to f o riw on 
its south and more or loss scarpod to tho west. On a lower IotoI, 

^.alwut .■.ovonfy or eighty feet high, a fiat-toppod " 

Uirco quart/rs of a milo nearly west from the 
parallel with Iho rivor. Tho spur 

fort w'liich overlooked tho entrance of tho Tivcr. Of tho fort 
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whicTi used to be quartered at Hondvar. Under the west an3 
Boutb £ices a strip of level ground runs along the river-side ; nnd oa 
the north and north-west the sloping descent is conlinned into a 
low flat which is bounded on the west by a small backwater# 
Hondvar town is divided into two parts, the smallor of which' 
occupies the narrow hill along the south base of the spur, the 
houses standing in enclosnres shaded by cocoanut, jack, mango, ' 
and other trees. The other and larger part of the town lies on the 
north side of the spur. It consists of two long narrow streets 
crossing at right angles, one facing north and sonthj tho other 
cast and west. Tho honses are fairly close together. They are 
raised on high' basements and some have an upper floor. They aro 
generally of stone, most of them built with mud and thatched, and tt 
few with mortar in tho walls nnd tiled roofs. The streets are of 
Interite gravel and are in good repair with aide drains for rain 
water. Beyond the streets the houses are detached in enolosnrcs 
and shaded with lofty treos.^ 

In 1855 Hondvar, which was then the head quarters of tho District 
Judge nnd an additional Snb-Collector of Kdnnra, had a population 
of 11,968.® The 1872 returns showed a population of 5191 or a 
decrease of more than one-half as the place lost its importance by 
the transfer of the district from Madras to Bombay. Of these 
4288 were Hindus, S90 Mnsalmdns, nnd 613 Christians. Tho 1881 
census gave fora town-site of 1046 acres a population of 6658 
or six for every sqnaro acre. ■ Of these 6262 wero Hindus, 638 
Afusnlmdus, and 868 Christians. Besides tho chief revenue and police 
offlees of tho snb-division, Hondvar hos a sub-judge’s court, post , 
office, dispensary, customs honse, an Anglo-vernacular sobool, nnd a 
travellers’ bungalow. In J 882 tko dispensary treated forty-four 
in-patiepts nnd 3489 out-patients at n cost of £72 8b. (Rs. 724). 
Tho enstoms house returns for tho eight years ending 1881-82 
show average exports worth £65,199 (Bs. 6,51,990), and averago 
imports worth £56,328 (Rs. 6,63,280). Exports varied from £31,190 
in 1874-75 to £118,952 in 1876-77, and imports from £22,363 in 
3875-76 to £161,456 in 1870-77. Hondvar is noted for its sandal- 
wood carving. Somo of tho articles carved by one Snbnnna of 
Hondvar piincd a silvermedal at tbo Paris Exhibition of 1867. The 
travellers’ bungalow is a first class local fund bungalow. It was 
bnilt in 1846 from local lands at a cost of £208 (Rs. 2080). It is 
Btqno-built and tile-roofed and has six-rooms and nnt-honscs. Tho 
chief object^ of interost at Hondvar is tbo old fort on tbo west spar* 
already noticed and a Portugnoso wnrohonse to tho south-east ofl 
tho port. Traces of tho foundations of tho fort still appear on\ 
digging about two feet below tho snrface. Tho fort had a wall and' 
a moat and is" said to havo been armed with gnns. Its wator- 
snpply was from a pond to the north-west of tho fort which is still 
called Kotokore. ’The site of tho Portuguese warehouse is known 
as Farinffi Bhat or Kdr1:Jidna, 
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‘'th Js IMm.tirth vriti, a tomplo of 

-I ‘ ‘•y ‘■'*® Imrollor JDoHa Vnlla 

.1 lit cis.cru. In 1 /*.0 Uainitton calls it tbe imgod or tomnlo of 

C?d"oT!'<T 5 '^il "T by largo nSors of pilgrims, 

ff'fi' df T’® T"’ fed with wntor^from 

pmi uu .r " T“ * f'fty rock-cut 

rfep led to the cistern and nt tho foot of the steps was a small 

n-hlltn^ “bentlbrco fathoms deep in tho 

brown fish with a white 
sttoLe from head to tail on either side of tho bnckhoao, men- 
JiMV musioal instnnncnt was played the fish camo npin snch 
nnwhers towards tho music that they could bo Liken in baskets: 
lint ft? they were regarded ns holy no ouo wiw allowed to meddlo 
wii.i them, Sometimoa tho imago of tho god was carried in 
jwce«wn. The god appc-irwl to Iw more like a monkey than a man. 
l Imy pat iuin into a conch in the form of n tower with a pyramidal 
top ahont fifteen feet high, where ciglrt or ten pric-sts irero sol to 
litoir the imngfl company and to sing his praises. Tho coach had four 
whtvM ana was fastened hy ft thick rope. It was drawn ibroach tbo 
i-ln’cts by a great mob.® 


iho i<hiiil of BAs.tvr..tn)ono, also called FonririrD IstAxn, in 
north In'.itiulo I t’ ISJ'nnd east longitndo 74 ® 21 ’, lies about tlirco 
mile« north-wcit of tho llnnitvnr rircr-uiooth and about half a 
milo from tho mainland. It is about rix miles ronud. Boats can 
opoistouully go to it dnring tho aonlh-wcst monsoon and smoll 
coMter'! find alioller under its leo from north-wcstorly gales. Tho 
landing phaco is nt the roath end whero there is a fort with eight 
mounted ^ins. The hhnil h mostly lord oiid is chiefly of iron- 
stone. It h covered with brushwood ond cocon-palins and plantains. 
It IiaH plenty of fresh water and produces tho best reddle or knvi 
svliieb is n»ea by Ihcpeoplc in painting their houses. It wns fortified 
all round with a stono wnll with goiw nioniitcd on towers by Urn 
groat Sluvnpjri Niiik of Dedunr ( 1018 - 1070 ). Tbo fori ifientious aro 
now in nn'ns.^ 


'I'ho first mention of Iloniirar appears to Iw under iho form 
Xiieura by Iho author of the Creek I’criplus of tho Er^thnoan Sea 
(a, 11 , 217 ) who calla it tbo (irat port of Limuriko, that is Iho Tamil 
voinitTy.^ Uonitrar next appears ft? Ilannvnm or Hnnimihn’islnud, 
the se.at of an indenendont chief in tho imoicnt .lain llfimftyan, 
which iva? cempoF'.-d in tho fontl) ccnlniy in old Ktinaroso by tho 
jioot l’ampai>(i) 02 “I 3 ).* Ilon/ivar is next monUonod by tbo Amb 
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’TaylwV.ijjifiB;; liirfclajy, I. aM; BbcIiwbo’* SIj'swo anil Canivni, lit, lass 
7-Iill.imi’* OrirnIftI (.'nronirrco, I. aUs Ittce's Myroro, 1. 183. TIio wtonil flgiitcs 
fWfra) tlm^s iB tIniiAVAr lil«l>ify. See Wow nn. .“liS-SM. . 

• MriJriiiAIoV l•tril)llM', 130 • 131 j IMinj'a (A.0, 77) Moation of a pinco 

iiy piraW oil tlii! way lo Mnrlrio, ««<t I’tokmya monluin ola 

Ji'llra fiop'inum nortli of TbibiI Iho ibwItb Ka<lalomIi iioar hnliKBt, 

I'eiiriny ni-.'ini ffoonw or tlon/lvar. liul eonfo'wt It with tho Tiitrias of I hny, wliien 
ii i.Mhot,Iy Noirtni or I'igr-io WbbiI, atiottl twcBty.flw m Icsnonth.wcrt ol HonAwr. 
Sofl aWo )i, 49 nolo 3 aad below p. MB. ’ Ww * Mi'*ar®i *• **“• 
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geographer Aliul Eida (1273-1381).^ Inl312 the African travoUor 
Ibn Batata describes it ns the city of Hondvnr or Hinnnr on an 
estuary which received lai^e vessels. Tho people were Moslems of 
the Slulfni or Ai-ah sect, poncefiil and religious. Tho men woio 
famous sea-fighters, and the women wore chaste and hnudsoino* • 
Most Musalmdns, both men and women, know the Kurdn hy hoajt. 
There were twcnty-lhrao schools for boys and Ihh’loon sobools for 
girls. The ruling ebiof was Jamal-ud-din Muhammad Ibn Hasan. 
He was sahjoct to an infidel king named Hnriab, that is Hnriha’r or 
Hariflppa (1336-1350) of Vijayauagav. JamAl-nd-din 'Was one of 
tho best of princos. Ho had an army of about 6000 mou and tho 
people of Malabdr, thongb a oonrageoua and warlike race, feared tho 
chief of Honiivar for his bravery at soa and paid biin^ tribute. Ibn 
Batata went on to Ealikat and came back to Honnvav where ho 
found the chief preparing an expedition against the island of 
Sinditbnr or Chitilknl near Kdrwar. They went with a fleet of 
fifty-two vessels and found the people of Sinddbur ready to resist 
them, but after a hard figbt carried the place by assault. Ibn 
Batata started for Hondvar and after ft second visit to Ealikat oaniO 
back to Sinddbur, but as he found the torni besieged by an inridcl 
Icing bo left for the Mdldivs.® 

In 144d tbe Persian ambassador Abd-cr-EMzak calls it tlie port 
of Hanur or Honawer where, after bis visit to Vijayana^iV 1'® 
arranged for a vessel to take him to Persia. He started on tho »81U 
of Jannary and roacbod Ormua on tbe 22nd of April after a voyage 
of oightr-fivo days.® In tb6 fiftcontb century Houfivar was a groat 
place oJ trade. According to tho Portagiiese historian Pnna y 
iiouza, it was tho Moors of Hondvar who hold Goa,* wlicn, in l^CPj 
it was taken by tho Bahmani general iralik-ul-Tajdr, Tho Bahmani 
governor placed such restrictions on tho trade of tho Pijayniiagnr 
ports that in 1470 the Moors of Hondvar loft their homos and 
settled in Goa. So important a body wore they that tho now, now 
the old or Masalmiin, town of Goa was hegiin in tbeir hononr.® 
In 1198 Timmaya, a Hondvar chief, i^ont from Hondvar with eight 
boats to surpriso Vasco JOa Gama’s chips which had anchored at 
Anjidiv ; but tbo boats were scattoted by tho Portngneso avtilloiy. 
In 1 .503 tho Portuguese pursacd Timmaya’s boats into Hondvar 
creek. On entering tho river tho Portngueso were attacked from 
palisades by small gnus and arrows. They forced a landing and 
tho jieoplo fled leaving somo vessels on the bench laden with goods 
which tho Portuguese burned. They then wont on hy another 
orcok to Hondvar town which was largo and had mjny fighting 
men. They fell on it, and as the people fled, hnriit tho town and all 
that was in it® In 1505 Almeida, the first Portugnoso vicoroy, 
went from Anjidiv to Hondvar, and being ill-received, attacked it. 
Tlio pcopto defended themselves bravely and discharged showers of 
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arroxre by ono of wliioli AlmcMa xvns wonndcd. Both tlio toini and Chapter Xlf," 
tjio -s'|UF>s look fiit> and for n time the Porhigneso wore much pjare- oTintorest. 
tronWed hy tho smoko. Alriiddo’s soa Lourenzo mndo a circuit 
throuffh tho woods to get behind tho town. Ifo came across a 
dclachmcnt of tho onomy and was on tho point of being defeated 
when his father camo to his help. Tiinnin}'n, tho governor of tho 
city aiid t!io owner of sovcral ships^ camo out and made excuses for 
his chief. A.s ho nns n man of graceful manners and appearance 
and engaged that his master should become .a vassal of tbo Portuguese, 

Almchia agreed to make n treaty.* During the same yc.sr (1505) an 
aiulmssador from Xorsinga, tho eighth Vijnyntiagar king (1487-1508), 
who^slylcd himself lord of Iloniivnr, reached tho Portuguese viceroy 
at Jv.'vnannr. About tho same timo the Italian traveller VnrtUoina 
describe.® Onor ns a day from Anjidiv with n pagan king who was 
subject to king Narsinga, lie was a good fellow, a great friend of 
tbo Portuguese, who went naked except a cloth round liis middle, 
and had soven or eight ships which were always cruizing about. 

Hie air was perfect and tho people lutig-livcd. Thera were wild 
hogs, slags, wolves, lion.®, and many strange birds, and many pc.acooks 
anil pnrrois. They had heel of cows, that is l^'d rows, and sheep in 
abundance. Throughout tho year there were great quantities of 
rice nnd rose.®,’ flowers nnd fruit.- About this lime, in his review 
of India nt tho ostablisliinont of Portuguese power, Parin mentions 
Honor or Ilondvar.* In August 1510, after Dnlboqnerqne was driven 
from Uoa, ho sailed to lloniivnr.* In October, before his second 
nttcmnt on Go.a, Dnlboqnerqne called at Hoailvnr and mot Timmnya 
and tho chief of Gorsappn.‘ In the same year, apparently after 
Dnlboqncrquo's second conquest of Goa, Mci’lao, that is Mnllulrrdv 
chief of llonAvor, was ousted by a younger brother. Dalboqucrqiio 
upheld Mnlhdrniv,nnd,on liis agreeing to pay £3000 {PordaosiOftOO) 
a year, appointed liim malinger of tho Goa territory.® In 1514, tho 
Porliigucso traveller Barbosa calls it tbo good town of Honor on 
nnolhor river beyond Mirjiin nnd near tbo sea. ^ Tho Malnbiirs callcd 
it Povaran,* and many of them camo bringing cocoannt-oil nnd 
palm-molasses, ond wine, and took away cheap brown rioo.® About 
this timo, when Portuguese power was firmly established, they levied 
from the llomlvnr chief n tribute of 2000 bales onico.® In 1547 
tho Portugueso had factors at Honor.*® In 1654 Hondvar is 
mentioned in the Mohit or Turkish Seamen’s Guido ns a rognlar 
place of trade with Aden.** In 1608 Dom Luiz Athaide, tho twelfth 
Portuguese viceroy, besieged and took Homivnr and^builta fortress 
on tho Hondvnr river.*® TOio queen of HopiiyaT with tho holp_ or 
Aililslidlii troops, tried to retake it, but failed. About this time 
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tho Venetian inerclmnt Ccesar Frederick mentions Fort Onor in the 
kingdom of Batikalaj tributary to Vijajmnagar. Tho port had a fort ■ 
but there was no trade, only a choi'go with a captain and company.^ 
In 1570 in tho groat league of Ahmadnagar Bijilpur and Kaliknl^j 
against the Portuguese, it was arranged that Hondvar with Goak, 
and Kalikat should bo given to Bijapnr. Tho Gersappa queen 
agi’eed to attack the Portngueso,but though hai-d pressed at Go<i,Dom 
Luiz managed to send succour to Hondvar and the attack failed." In 
tho followingy ear Dom Luiz went with a fleet t o Hondvnr and destroyed 
the enemy’s ships. Hondvnr was beautiful, rich, and thickly peopled. 
The people left after n weak resistance and Honavnr was sacked and 
reduced to ashes. Hbndvar fort capitulated after a four days 
bombardment, and a garrison of 400 men was loft, half of them 
Portugnose.^ In a Portuguese map of about 1 570, Onor appears with 
Anjidiva and Baickala on the Ednara coast.* la 1580 Do Barros ' 
mentions tho city of Hondvar os the hendof thekingdom of Batiknla.® 
About 1590 tho Dutch traveller Jean Hngucs do Linscot mentions a 
Portuguese fort at Honavar. It yielded much pepper, 7000 or 8000 
Portuguese quintans a year, which was hold to be the best popper in 
India. Tho queen of Bhatkal, tho mler of the country, arranged with 
the Portuguese factor at Hondvar, hub tho popper had always to ho 
paid sis months in advance. Rico also giw in abundance. For tho 
rest Hondvar was seldom visited oscept when ships wore ladiug. 
Tho trade was formerly small but of late had increased.® About the 
same time the famous Engliahsailor, Captain Davis, mentions Hondvar 
as a chief place of trade.’ In loOD, Ponlke Grevil’s Memoir, on the 
basis of which tho first Bngh’sh East India Company was started, 
mentions tho queen of Batikalu selling great store of poppor to tho 
Portuguese at the town of Honor which they hold in her state.® 
In ICOO tho French traveller Pyrard do Laval mentions Onor ns a 
place of Portuguese trade.® In 1623 the Italian tr.aveller Della 
Valle describes Hondvar as a small place on tho sea-slioro formed 
by tho arms of two rivers, one running south, the other north. 
Tho town Lad more huts than honsos. Tho forlToss was large, on 
tho foundations of a wall which the Portuguese found ready built 
by tho natives. It was on a rooky hill. Tho captain Lad horses, 
gardens, and well arranged quorters. Tho streets woro largo and 
there was a great square where in times of siogo the townspeople 
took shelter. There were two churches, one dedicated to St. 
Eathcriuo, the other to St. Anthony. Except in Lent there was 
one priest. IVithin gunshot of Hondvnr was a big city of tho 
Hindus called the Brdhman’s city.’® Tho ruler of Hondvar was 
"S enkattapa Hdik, and in a treaty made ^th the Portuguese in 1 G31 
ho took off duties at Hondvar on the export of pepper.*’ In 1040, 
Faria mentions Onor as aPortagnoso fort.*® About 1050, Scliultzcu, 
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a' Dutch -nriter^ describes Hondvar as osce noted for trade and 
shipping bnt now much weakened as the Portuguese had drawn all 
the trade of the coast to Goa.^ About 1660, the Dutch minister 
Baldasns notices Hondvar and Batikala as the only two towns of 
importance in Kdnara^ In 1666 the Prench traTeller Thewenot 
says, but this is doubtful, that there were many Portuguese in 
Hondrar. The fort was much better than the town.’ In 1671, the 
Portuguese conduded a treaty with the Bednur chief allowing 
them to establish a factozy at Hondvar.^ Dnder a farther treaty 
in 1678, Portuguese were allowed to build a factoiy and a 
church, at Hondvar,’ About this time the well known English 
traroller Piyer notices Onor as situated in hilly barren land. Ha 
passed to it through a narrow bite which expatiated into a wide 
swallow and thrust visitors up the river. On the north a low and 
narrow castle overlooked the river. Where Error landed the Dutch 
had a house and had launched a new junfc with her colours furled. 
One end of the town stood in a holej the other stood over a rooky 
hill. Over it the castle with its stone walls faced an heath a great 
yet looking osgpint on the underwoods. The castle was 
built after tbe exact rmes of aucient fortifications with a drawbridge 
and a moat round, now a dry ditob. The oastlo was in ruins and had 
no soldiers. It bad been built by the Portuguese and seized by 
the Kanareens with the help of tbe Dutch between whom and the 
Dutch the town with poor buildings was now divided. The Hairs 
had no footing in Onor and the Moors not much. Many of the 
people had received the Christian faith; -those who had not were 
the-most impiously religions of any of the Indians, being marvellously 
conversant with the devil. The people had good laws and obeyed 
them and travelled without guides on broad roads not tdong 
by-patbs as in Malabdr.® In 1707 the Portuguese made a fresh 
trealT with the Bednur chief who aUowed them to keep factories at 
Mitidn, Hondvar, Chanddvar, and Bhatlml.'^ In 1720 Hamilton 
notices Onor as a port with a rfrer able to receive ships of 200 to 
800 tons. On a bill about a mile within the bar '"'M old 
Portuguese oastlo which was suwendered to the bng of Kdnara 
after a siege of three years.® In 1727 a small English factory 
Bubordinato^o Tellicheri was opened at Hondvar, the 

which tempted a settlement W P W W 

transaotioiw of the two faobora who lived at Hondvw were for long 

hv the ravages of the Mardthds which had spread such 
rZm tStSeS Seople of Bednur and Bilri had deserted 

their fields and left them uncultivated® In Noron^ to'buM 
mt-li -HiB Bednur chief, the English wore allowed to bmla 
a treaty wi nf thn old factory. The new building remained 

a facto^ on the s^ of to fa^x^ i Straoey Vesented 

f ^midL^Aliin BeXIrand was allowed to continno 
to’tS’^FroSinformtion whicbBuchanan gathered on to spot. 
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in Haidar’s time ibo Oompany’s factory proonrod orory year about 
210 tons (900 hhatulk) of popper at £11 to .£12 (Rs. 110- 
Bs,* 120) for ovciy Tell aiidi of 520 lbs. ; also ibe wbolo sandalwood 
tradoj vniying from 45 to 70 tons (200-300 Ichaiidiii), Tho 
exports of botolnnt amounted yearly to about 235 tons (1000 
kJimdis) valued at £4030 (Es. 40,300). Of this tbo Company took 
as mueb as tbey wonted. Tbo trade in coconnnts and dried kernel 
or lirop7-fl, of wbicli £1200 (Bs. 12,000) worth wore yearly exported, 
was in tbo bands of privato traders.^ About this time tbo 
French scholar Anqtietil dn Perron notices Onor with an Knglish 
factory which did not show fi'om the sea,® In 1703 Haidar 
determined to mako Bodnor Lis bend-qnartors and prejiarod 
doclqrards and naval arsenals at Honavar and Mnugnlor.“ 1» 
Jannary 1768, during tbo third year of the first war botwoon tbo 
English and Haidar (1766-1709), tbo Euglisb tried to enlist tbo 
blariltbits as allies by tbo offer of Bednnr and Souda, A squadron of 
ships with 400 Europeans and a largo body of sopoys was sont to 
attack Haidar's sca-ports. At Hon.ivar Haidar bad begun to mako 
a navy, but his captains, wore so displeased booanso he bad given 
tbo command to a cavalry officer, that, wben tbo English squadron 
appeared, Haidar’s fleet of two sbips, two grabs, and ten galivata 
joined the English. Basavntjdnrg or Fortified Island nt tbo mouth 
of Honitvar river and HonAvar fort woro token witii little loss and 
a small garrison was loft to defend them. The Englisb did not 
bold those places long. In May of tho same year Haidar’s troops 
appeai-ed, and, in spite of their strength, HonAvar fort and Fortified 
Island yielded almost without rosistanco.^ Jlr. Forbes, tho author of 
tho Oriental bromoirs, who p.n«Bod down tbo KAniira Co-ast in Fobrnary 
1772, notices Oner .and Mirzi, tho lust of which ho identifies with the 
ancient Sfusiris. Tho country near was famous for its popper, 
cassia, and wiki nutmeg. BnsarTAjdnrg or Fortified Island, a little 
to tbo smitb of Mirzi, was abont a milo round, rocky, barren, and so 
strong as to he deemed impregnable. The whole countiy was in 
Hniclar All’s hands. HonA\’nr was on a river or salt lake whose bar 
on account of a tromendons surf was most difficult nnd dangerous to 
cross.® It bad a fort on rising ground and was a small town of 
indifferent houses. Tlio best was the Englisb factory where two 
of the Company’s servants lived to bny pepper and sandalwood for 
the English and Chinese markets. There was a considerable 
private trade with Bombay and tho north in bctolnnts .and other 
articles. Tho lowlands near woro well tilled nnd jflauted with cocoa 
and hotel palms, pepper, rice, and inferior grains. Its most r.sliiod 

! iroduct was the white sandal tree.® Abont four years after Forbes 
[December 1775), the Englisb Imrcllcr Pjirsons notices about a inilo 
off blioro and fivo miles north of HonAvnr, BasavrAjdnrg or Forlifiod 
Island, girt with a stone wall strengthened at proper dislnnces by 
armed towers. At tbo south end tho only lauding was a 'fort with 


anil Canara, m. I.SO-lSl; MSbani’a Oriental CnmnicKe, J. .StI. 

' Zr IHI At cKi-a, iJinc. Prelim, cc. • Wilks' .«ant!i nf Initfa, I. 

' Lonr’a Irrhin Xavy, 1. l&I ; Wilks' SouOi oflndia,!. E9 ; Mca’a JI\S(.re,I, Stri, 
' Six nl»vc p. 3Uj. « Oriental Memnirs, 1. .iOJ, S«t alxwo p, &i. 
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Kglit gons. AtHon^Far the Union flag was flying at the 
fectoi'y and Haidar’s flag on the castle. Parsons went ashore about 
four in the afternoon nnd was well received by the Oompan/s 
I'esident Mr. Townsend and his wife. The castle and town were on 
. the north side of the river near the entrance. About a mile from 
the entrance was a dangerous shoal with not more than nine feet of 
Water at low tide. At high tide the rest of the river was sixteen 
to eightwu feet deep. It was navigable for large boats a great way 
inland, and was very convenient for bringing down pepper and 
sandalwood of which Haidar had the monopoly. Parsons, who was 
a sailor, was mno^ interested to find near the castle on the stocks 
two half-hnflt frigates, one of hhirty-two the other of twenty-four 
gnus. They had prows and were what were called grabs. When 
finished they would be complete frigates, being very strong and of 
a fine monld. The work was surprisingly good. They were built 
broadside to the river, because their way of launching ships was to 
lay great beams of wood, grease them, and gat elephants to push the 
vessel along the beams into the aea.*^ 


The reverses of the Bombay detachment in the second Maisu’^ 
war (1783 - 1 784) were in some measure redeemed by the skill and 
persistent courage of Major Torriano’s defence of Hondvar fort 
during the tan months between the middle of May I7S3 and the 
middle of March 1784, On their way south the Bombay detachment, 
after the capture of Mh’jdn fort, passed to Hondvar. The batteries 
which were under Captain Torriano, an officer whohaddistingnished 
himself during the Gujardt campaign of 1775, were opened on the 
first of January 1783, and in five days the wall was breached and 
the fort stormed. It was made the grand marine of the British 
forces and placed under the charge of Captain Torriano who had 
been wounded in the siege, with a garrison of 743 officers and men 
of whom only 103 were Europeans,* On the 23rd of Jannaiy Captain 
Torriano strengthened his position by the capture of Fortified 
Island, A lull of about six weeks was followed on the 2nd March 
by the news of General Mathews’ capitulation at Bednur and of 
the flight of the British garrison from Kunddpor or Barkalnr, 
Torriano mado every effort to save the Knnddpur fugitives, nnd or 
the 21st of March a party of seven Europeans and some native 
troops found shelter in Honiivar. On the 30th of April a letter was 
received from the Bednur committee ordering Captain Torriano to 
destroy and quit Hondvuv, This order, unless their instructions 
were supported by higher authority, Torriano declined to obey. 

On the IDthof May news came of the approach of Lutaf Alvoneof 
Tipu’s leading officers, at the head of 10,000 men. Captain Toiriano 
marched out and dispersed the advanced guard, hut next day (May 
13 th) the army appeared in force and 2000 of the townroeopte, 
i-eading ill-treatment, fled to the fort. On the wine day Captain 
Toniano attacked the enemy’s advance post and drove them on 
with the loss of eleven prisoners. Lutaf AH then began to jneparo 
for a siege, nnd by the 10th of Juno opened a battery of seven 
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pieces of twelve and eighteen ponnder cannon. As the walla of tho 
fort were not more than three feet thick they suffered so severely 
from the fire of this battery that Captain Toriiano, determining to 
silence their gnns, made a sndden sally^ nndj almost withoat loss^ 
EuoCGoded in destroying their battery and spiking all of the seven 
guns. On the I4tli of Juno Lutaf Ali cnr.oged at this surprise 
attacked the fort hut was repulsed with loss. Then tho siege 
slackened till on tho Ist July tho besiegers again opened a well 
directed and most damaging fire. During tho next si.v weeks 
(July 1st- August 15th), in spite of their sufferings fiom siclvness,from 
scanty supplies, and from the enemy’s firo, the garrison conlinnod 
to offer an unflinching resistance. On the 24th of August, under 
a flag of truce, a letter was received ginng tho terms of a truco 
concluded at Mnngalor between Tiyiu Smtiin and the British 
Commaudcr.in-Chief. 

Tho agi'cemcnt pi'ovided that at Honitvar, so long as tho tmoo 
lasted, neither aide should raise fresh works, and that tho English 
garrison should he supplied with food and onco a month should 
receive provisions from Bombay. Dutaf AJi paid so little attention 
to these terms that nothing but throats of force onahlod Captain 
Torriano to seouro supplies On the loth of Ootober Lutaf Ah was 
removed and his place taken by Jlirzn Khitn. Under the plea tJmt 
two of tho SnltiSn’s half-built ships required protection, Miria Rlittn 
demanded that a guard should be allowed to outer tho fort. Oaplain 
Torriano refused to listen to such a proposal and the demand wus 
withdrawn. Foiled in this attempt Muza Khdn arranged to suipriso 
the fort on tho 26tb of October, but tho ganison was on their guaid 
and no attempt was made. During this and tho next month 
disease and desertion continued to reduce the g.arrison. On the 
24th of January a British onsigu deserted and on tho 2nd of 
Fobmniy nows arrived of the fall of hlnngalor.* The hcsicgcci were 
still farther harassed by plots among tho native soldiers to desert, 
and, as tho Europeans believed, to murder them officers. Sickness 
grew more and more deadly, and so great was tho scarcity of food 
that roasted nits were esteemed a dainty. During the first six weeks 
of 1781 as many ns 500 natives and soldiers died and the garrison 
was reduced to sixty effective men. Then scurvy broke out and 
on tho 4th of March tho positiuu of the garrison was made still 
more desperate by Mirra Khdn’s trcacbcrous capture of Fortified 
Island. On the 7th of Hrarch Captain Toninno wrote to General 
Maclcod, who was then off HonAvar, telling him of tho sufferings of 
the garrison and imploring his help. But tho letter was intciceptcd 
by ilirza Kh.in, and General Maclcod sailed without taking any 
stops to roHovo the garrison. Affairs wore now at their worst. On 
the sixteenth of March came the nows of peace and letters wore 
received from the Madras commissioners oiflering Captain Torriano 


r Aljoal tlio cart of .Tanuary Captain lorriiino'a fricnil Jlr. fTimcs rorbM piuivctl 
lioroDWiird tnaad in tho fScucnil Elliot. Mr. rothro Kiyo (Or. Man IV. lOg) . 

know lus fiitn.ilion. no tnen Iiim ro-olntcly dotormimYl to nuintiln Ida poit 
until 1 PC.1CO, thnupli in want of nmnniiiition, 'tonw, and jiFovOiionA j wlnt were oUr 
fetUnga, oliUgrd to pass wiOiln view of fb^ bluctodKl fortnss iiitltout oflirin,; liiiii 
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to Fttrrentlcr IToDArnr, and K<lmdr and Snddslivgad if tlioy were 
under bis command. Two days later (18th Alnrch) tho ship 
Hawke nppc.ired off HondTOr mth ordera to omhark tho garrison. 
I’ipn's oflieers raised ro.any ditOcallics regarding the removal of 
' stores and dependents. At last on the 2Gth and 27th of Afnrcli tho 
. garri.«ou and their do|7cndenfs and stores were safely ombnrkcA 
: 'J’hc survivors, only 238 out of 743, reached Bombay’ in safety by 
the loth of April. The spirited defence of Ilondvnr was declared 
by the Govemment of Bombay to reflect tho highest honour on all 
tho officers and men who composed tho garrison ; and tho Court of 
Directors, in reward for his gallant services, granted Captain 
Torriano a Mojor’s brevet commission.' 

After tho departure of the garrison Tipn destroyed Hondvar as in 
^ bis opinion foreign trade impoverished n country and gave strangers 
an esense for racddliug in its aHhirs.® In 1702, Fortified Island, 
which Tipn had greatly strengthened and intended to make his 
naval arsenal, was taken by three British frigates. Tho garrison 
consisted of 200 men with thirly-fonr pieces of cannon besides 
■ military stores and almost the wholo iron work of a sisty-guu ship 
which Iiad been scuttled and snnfc.® 
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In 1 800 Jfnnro found not a hoase atllondvar though it was onco tho 
second placo of trade in tho province of Kdnarn.* In 1801 Buchanan 
notes that Hondvor had boon demolished by Tipu in 178 1 though 
under Haidar it was a placo of great commerce with a naval dock- 
yard. Since 1790 fivo shops had boon opened. Thcro was a customs 
hou.«o and some few people had lando offors of rehailding tho town 
if Gorcrnwotit hojpod. Tho wholo trade had boon destroyed by 
tho oppressions of llpii. Jfcrchants wore beginning to appear from 
their hiding places and return from tho countries where they had 
flo A Boats came from Bombay, H.djdpnr, and Goa, and, from a few 
merchants who lived scattered near tho bank of tho Ilondvarlogoon, 
they purchased rice, popper, betolnnts, ooconnuls, and salt fish. 
The pirate craft of tho Malabdr coast wore a great hindrance to 
trnd't They roved round Pigeon Island, about twenty-fivo miles 
fioutii-wcst of Homlvar, nnd had flio iiaportinencc oven to enter tho 
rivers and inlets. Eight days before Buchanan was there they had 
carried off two boats from Uondvar creek. In the crook Biicbanan 
^foand the wrecks of some of Tipu’s ships which wore sunk in 1783, 
after the fort was taken by assault.® In I85D, before North Kdnata 
was transferred to tho Bombay Prosidonoy, Ilondvov was a zillnU 
station, tho hcad-qonrtcre of a sub-oolloctor nnd a civil and sessions 
imlgc. It bad a population of 11,908,® 

HoSUr, » village about a mile west of SiddApnr, with in 1881 
a ntmnlation of 545, has two carved stonos at a sinnll riido toinplo 
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bottom a man carried in a litter and traces of nu insci-ip'tion. A 
fifth stone stands close to the road leading to Jog, about six miles 
south of Hosnr. 

HtikaTigudda Hill, north latitude oast longitude 74‘’50',| 

rises 1500 feet above the sea in the Hosalmakki spur of the 
Sahyildris, fire miles sonth-n'est of Bilgi and si.v oast of Gorsappa. 

It is a rugged egg-shaped rock covered with thick evergreen bnisli- I 
wood. Close to tbe north runs the road from Gersappa to Honftvar. ‘ 
The village of Hakdli which gives its name to the hill lies close to 
tho east and throe miles further is another village named HolvnlH. 
Two miles from the Kodkani travellers' bungalow in tho same rongo, 
and not far from Bakshasgudda, is Mavinpndda about_ 1500 feet 
ahovo the sea and commanding a splendid view. The neighbonring 
villages have a poor population of Afnrdtha Xunbis, Halcpdiks,' and V 
a few Lingdyat and Jain hnshandmen who own good Ticc-lnndE. 

Itgi in Sidddpur, throe miles west of Bilgi, with in iSSl a 
popnlation of 405, has a modem temple of Bdmeshvar, enjoyiujj a 
3 ’curlyGovcrnmontgrontof £100 IBs. 1000). On tho Mtihdshh'afalra 
(February -March) a fair attended by from eight to ten thousand 
people is held at the temple. Articles am sold to tho value of about 
£200 (Ba.2000), chiefly cocoanuts, cocoannt-oil, dry fish, grain, cloth, 
and metal vessels. On the last day of tho fair a car procession is 
held. Besides this yearly fair, weekly fairs are held on Tuesdays 
when 300 to 500 people gather and salted tish and cocoanuts are sold. 

JagalpBt, with in 1881 a popnlation of 206, is the first stage on.' 
tho Supa-Khdndpur road, about four miles north of Supa. Tho 
village lies in a hollow valley which runs east and west, fonned by 
a low line of qnarts hills on the north, and, on tho south, hj' tho 
gontlo northern slope of a lofty range whoso southern side falls 
steep towards Snpn, overlooking deep thickly. wooded valleys. The 
sloping sides of tho valley are grassy and its bottom is wnterod by 
a small stream. The village is near the foot of the northern slope, 
its one short street running east and west. Bound this street tho 
houses are clustered on all sides. Tho houses m’O mostly thatched 
with bamboo and plaster, but a few are built of mud and tiled. 
Except tho few which form tho street, they stand in onclosnrcS 
shaded by jocks, mangoes, tamarinds, and plantains. Most of the ' 
people are Xunhi husbandmen. 

Jali Hiind, or Hog Isdaiid, cone-shaped and about 300 feet 
high, lies in north latitude 14® 1' and east longitndo 74° 28', about . 
four miles north-west of Bhatkal and nine miles east of Ketriini or 
Pigeon Island. The channel between Hog and Pigeon Islands. is 
safe witli fifteen or sixteen fathoms of water near Pigeon Island 
and eight or nine fathoms towards Hog Island and tho mainland. 
Among Mnlabdr sailors Hog Island is known as Karo Nitran* a 
name which perhaps explains tho first syUahlcs of l^olemy’s (A.b.350) 
Kanathnvand the Kaincilai of the Periplus (a,d.247} tho second 
syllables belonging to Netrdni or Pigeon Inland. . , * 


^Slr.H. Bradley, C &,iI«idA:n>tiuitCoUector, SoutbKiInaia. Ses bslow, n, SiS, 
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from K^nvar. It was formerly a plnco of note bnt it was so wnstod 
by f-ickness that only two bouses were left with one man and n Ihd, 
besides women. The people thought tlio sickness was the work of 
some angry spirit; in Buchanan’s opinion it was duo to the spread 
of forest and to the fact that the whole of the iieighbbuving country 
had been laid waste. On the river bank was a fort which was said 
to have heen pulled down by Haidar Ali. According to tlio local 
story General Mathews (1783) took possession of tho ruins, built somo 
w orks, and loft a garrison which held out until tho peace of Mnugalor 
(1784). A few traders, especially Brahm&us, lived near the fort 
where a weekly fair was held and attended hy many people. Tho 
water in the river was freib. Phafemaris could go abnost to the fort 
and canoes could pass two miles further. In Buchanan’s opinion 
tho place had many natural advantages and the establishment of a 
market would, he thought, bring a great trnde.^ 

Kaltiglldda Hill, 2500 feet above sea level, ton miles north- 
east of Honavar, and cloven miles sonth-enst of Knmta, is the 
higlicst and moat central peak in tho range that runs west through 
Honiivar and euds writbm six miles of Haldipur.® Its climate is 
cool and pleasant. Before the district came to Bombay it w'as 
used as a health resort and on the top had a honso built by a Judge 
of Hflnnia where the Huropcans stationed nt Bondvar used to go in 
the hot weather. There was foi’merly a good footpath to tho hill 
top, bnt tho path has hillen out of order and the hill is diilicult 
of ascent. Tho hill slopes uSed to bo cleared for wood-ash tillage, 
but of Into the practice has been .stopped. Tho country for about o 
inilo nt tho foot of the hill is said to bo covered with tho romaiuE 
of Hindu temples aud honscs and there are traces of a footpath tc 
Gersappa. It is said to have been a ilourishing Havig scttlcmonl 
duriug the rule of the Jain kings of Gorsnppa (I400-1G10). 

Ka'rwa'r, properly Kadva'd, in north latitude 14“ 50' and cas' 
longitude 74° 15', wdth in 1881 a population of 13,7t)l, is tho chio 
town in the Kdrwslr sub-division, and is tho head-quarters of tlu 
district of Korth Kduara. The town dates from after tho transfc: 
of North Kdnara to tho Bombay Presidency in 18G2. Boforo tbi 
transfer it was a fishing village. Tho present town and neighbonrinf 
offices end residences arc in the lands of tho fishing villagos of Boitkol 
Aligndde, Konc, Hdjubdg, and Kodibdg, and of the agricnltura 
village of Bdd. 

“ The chief merit of Kdrwdr is irs spacious harbour, Gio only first 
r.atc harbour on tho western coast between Bombay and Colombo 
It offers every couvcnicnco for shipp.ing at all times of tho year 
From 10“ west of north round by east and south to 280“ west th( 
harbour is formed and sheltered by the mainland. From SO® wes 
towards tho north tho harbour is open to the sea. From nortb-wes 
towards north, about 2§ miles from tho anchorage, the islands o 


> irywn, Can.irA, III. 1SG-16S. 

- Raltignilda in tbo centre ihii rsoco has two other paaUr, llliunliiikul dC' 

caU of CiiaTid^r.iri and Kflnnkal KAminaDguadn. 

'Import of t)ic KdrTr.ir GadagRailaayUonimittcc, Peoember 1673< Compatc Col 
Ccitoire aud Litnt. Taylor’s Itcports on BcHkul Ilarboni'i 1S57-58. 
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JDcrgdd And Kunuagnd form a natnml lirMtnrator abont 1000 
ya!ti« long'. Tlie Oyslop Iloekj?, irhich lie a few degrees north of 
RpQ more tlwn three inile.s from the nnclionige. From the 
low snmlj beach which rttrclches iicsrlr north oiitl south, a spur of 
.•the Kiirwitr hills runs •west into the fCA foi*nbout2|^ miles. Thocud 
of this spur, which is dcUichcd a«i«l has iv greatest height of CIO fool 
ftharo the ?o:i, is called Kiirwar Head. It is about 1500 yards broad 
and is joined to t he mainland by n low isthmus 500 yards wido. The 
sea thus intervenes between Kdniair Head nnd the mainland for 
nearly 1000 i’ards, and this inland bay, wliich is shallow at its 
upper end and has fifteen or sixteen feet of water at low tides at its 
mouth, is called lleitkol Cove, Hcitkol Coro affords completo 
protection to native craft and at all seasons small steamers can 
nnelmr at its mouth in perfect safety, ICiirwitr port whero steamers 
and largo vcs«els ore moored or lio nt anchor is outside Ilcitkul 
Coro. The jiort is well protected by Kiirwftr Head from west to 
sonili nnd is thert-foro fairly shcHereil from the sonth.west monsoon. 
The soundings in the protcelod .area of Karwar port giro a depth of 
twenty-two feet at lew svaler spring tides. Ten or twelve vessels 
drawing not more than sovetilecn or eighteen feet can find room in 
the port III one time and fair slieltor at all seasons. Vessels drawing 
twenty to twenty-two feet can safely load in fair weather with 
smoot’li water, exwfpt between May and October, that is immodiatoly 
b’eforo and during the .south-west monsoon. 

The 1872 census relurii.s showed tlialof tlio population of I3,2C3, 
Ifiudus tmmbcrod 10,110, Itiisalmdns 1001, Christians 1800, and 
Others 53. The 1881 census showed a population of 18,701 or an 
nver.ig\‘ of ono tocavh eepmro acre, on 7531 acres tlio urea of tho town 
cite of Kiirw.'lr. Of tlm wltolc popnlnlioD 10,81-1 were Ifimlns, 1099 
Mu-Jahmlti-, and 1818 Cliristians. Among Ilindu.s tho most numerous 
}*ri(lnrtriiiSi Konlcnu Ghrtfln^ Jl^Ivjikki 

Vnitbls, Komiirp.'liks, KalAvants, Baudis, and Hovlis. The IMhinans 
arv landed proprietors, traders, and Goveminont servants. J Jio other 
ela«e.« nr> chk-fiv huslrandmen nnd Inlwurers. 1 ho Musalmdus nro 
TKttf y (IcuNth, lrtbmirrr»*, «n*l ine-srng»'ra ; auJ tlio CLnstJoiis, Uovoni- 
moiit porvaiil**! cariv/iiterft, inusons, ontt Inbotircrff. 

Kiirwi'ir is ono of the two first cln-=s Kilimra i>orts with an nyerago 
vearlv trade worth over £500,000. Tlic sea trade returns for tho 


' V r™, ilir. l 7 /,(Yh.l.'i,«l,i 6 (i) in 1S70.»0 to 

fit's S'* 'M 050) in 1875-7(5. Coasting sUnimors of 1950 to 2600 Ions, 
Soidu- to (lie nrilish India SUsnu Kavigation Company, call 
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Chaptj^XrV. Karadtafc in carts by tbe iLrbnil pass. During tlio 1870 and 
Haces of Interest. ™“Jno m the Bombay Kamiltnk large quantities of rice and olhe 
KinwXH. rood grams wore Inu^a at IDinnir and sent in carts, to DMiwiii 

T/ade. n “ 1 during tho rains wLon passengers foi 

^oa land at Kfirwarj tho passenger traffic between Bombay anil 
Jiarwar is small, A proposal is now before Government tiuit the 
small steamers belonging to iUeasrs. Slieplierd and Company should 
ply daily between. Bombay and Karirdr instead of stopping at Gon 
fcsomotimes between October and 3fny, Arab rf/irfms come from Arabia 
to Edrwdr bringing datos, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, nnd 
pistachio nuts. They stay in the poit for a week or two, load with 
rice, and sail either to Bombay or to Arabia. 

In 1803 tho project of a railway from Kiirwiir to tlio Bombayl 
JCarndtak was started. In 1869 surveys wore undertaken by Govern ' 
ment and lines proposed by tboKaiga nnd Ai bail passes. 'Jlio lino by 
the Arbail pass was preferred, and, between 1809 nnd 1S7J Govern- 
ment incurred a largo expense in the survey of tho railway lino 
Budding sites wore bought at Klrwdr by local capitalists, and ovoii' 
by some Bombay European firms, at five to ten times their former 
value, and Largo sums were spent in building shops, warohonsDS, and 
dwellings. Afterwards tbe railw-ay project was slielyod till the famine ‘ 
of 18/6 and 1877 drew attention fo the importance of mihvay 
commimication between tbe Bombay ICarndtak nnd tho coast.^ Finnllv 
in 1879 the scheme of a KdmAr railway was abandoned in favour o( 
a line from Marmagno in Portuguese tcrritoiy to Hubli wliioh was ' 
undertaken by tbe ATest of India Portuguese Gimrantood Railway 
Companja , ^ 

Manetg'tntni. Besides being the riwennc and police head-quarters of tho Kilrwiir 
sub-dmsioD, &lrwar is thronghont tho year the seat of the District 
Judge and civil surgeon, and during the lains of the Collector, the 
nssistpt and deputy collectors, the customs officer, tho pebVo 
sapenntendent, tho district engineer, and an assistant collector of 
salt roreuuo. The station has a municipality, church, jail coiirt- 
honso, oivil hospital, post and telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow 
and a lighl-lionso. Ihcre is also a largo timber store and a ootloif mart 
Tbe municipality, which was established in 1884 had in isai 

fS r' (Tlill 

(B . 10,330). The cliirf municipal works are tho making nnd renair- 
mgof roadb, wells, nnd market buildingi, tho filling of swamns and 
the planting of tices. The mnnicipality owns a^SuiXv Kcot 
and a meat and fish market. Tho Sunday market is an open shed 
about 100 feet long with corrugated iion roofing. K, {g 
on Sundays when a large quantity of grain, vcgetahles fS Ind • 
other produce is sold. Tho meat and fish market is i j 

with a tiled roof and a plinth eighteen inches hio-h. ” ^ 


Tt Car turo i.r; {H’. th. l«a orf S (K. 80) Ih, tC. -nlo 'I"/! l>.ro . 
otrj lag fstam iniaaa prralicd m nomUr. ni,<l cart* iwd to t«i draw l un «• 

tU.- uis bv nisn' Kir^Sz SJnnicipal Addr-’w to Sir « Tcmplo, 2Stlf "g;!)*'”'" 
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^0 hospital, which was built m 1872-73, in 1882 treated 5583 Chapter XIV. 
out'-pationts and 376 in-patients at a cost of £862 10s. (Es. 8625). f laces ofinterest- 
The Kjirwdr first class provincial bungalow was built in 1865 at a 
cost of £093 (Es. 0950). It is stone-bnilt and tile-roofed and has kahwab.. 
'three large rooms, two drossing-rooma, and three bath-rooms with 
ont-houses. The light-honse, in north latitude 14° 48' 20" and east 
longitude 76' 6' 40°, waS built in 1864. It has a red fixed ship's 
portsido light, displajed from the Kdrwdr port office on a white 
flagstaff sixty • feet from the ground and sisty-five above high 
water. It can be seen from a ship’s deck fire miles off and lightens 
an'arc of 35° seairard. With the light bearing east-south-east a 
vessel can anchor in three to five fathoms. 

j ICdrwAr, as noticed above, is a modem town with little history. Biitorj/, 

"^ut Kadvdd village, ahont three mfles from the month of the liyer, 
from which Karwilr takes its name, early in the seventeenth century, 
rose to bo one of the chief ports in the Bijdpnr dominions.^ 

' The first known mention of Kadvad is in 1510 as Oeribal on the 
other side of the river from Cintacora or Ohitdkul.® During ihe 
first half of the soventeenth century the Karwdr revenue superin- 
tendent or desai was one of the chief manners under Bijapur.* 

In 1638 'tho fame of tho pepper of Sonda induced Sir William 
Courten’s company to open a factory at Kdrwdr.* In 1646 
Oourteu’s agent at Kdrwilr offered to sell the factory to tho President 
of the London Company at Surat, but the offer was declined.® In 
1653 Kfirwilr appears in tho list of tho London Company’s factories.® 

About 1600 the Kfirwdr factory was prosperous. The finest 
muslins in Western India were exported from Kdrwdr. The 
weaving country was inland to the east of the Bahyddris at Hnhli 
and at other centres where the Company had agents and employed 
as many- as 60,000 weavers. Besides the great export of mnslins, 

Kdrwdr provided popper, cardamoms, cassia, and coarse cloth or 
dunguH, Tlioro was a demand for load and ibroadclofcn. At this 
timo it was usual for tlio Indiamon or ships from Bnropo, after 
landing part of their cargoes at Surat, to drop down the coast to 
Kdrwdr, land such imports as were in demand, and take in locM 
ladins.® In 1665 Shivdji exacted a contribution of £112 
(Rs. 11 20) from the Kdrwdr factory.® After Shivdii's raid tho factory 
Fcems to have been closed ns it is mentioned as being re-opened 
in 1608.W In 1 670 the Kdrwdr factory was prospwous." . In J^y 
^073 tho phaujddr or governor of Kdrwdr revolted, sei^d the 


iTho carlieat mention o£K*n^4ri« in ’S 

attor their arrival in Inaia and before they had tahon F*?® 
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hubordiuntc officers \rlio Tvere loyal to Bijilpur, attaolfcci tlio (7nr«n| 
who wonld not join him, and laid siogo to Iho English fnctory 
hccnuso tho factors wonld nob supply him nith ammiinition.' In' 
the bnnio year tho well known English traveller Eryor describes 
Kdrwnr ns the chief port of Dijilpur, with a hilly and indifferent 
woody shove and islets, scattered to and again In 1674 ShivAji 
hunit KsiraAr becanso the castle was not surrendered. Tho 
English factors were treated civilly and no harm was done to tho 
factoiy.® In October 1675 Fryer paid a second visit to KAnara. 
lie came from Bombay with the chief of the KArwAr factory. At 
KArwAr tho chief of tho factory and Fryer wore met on tho river 
by the governor with two barges, and on landing were welcomed 
hy the ordnance of tho English Iloiise. Tho English Eonso was 
on an arm of the river (about three miles from its nionthj surveying 
a pleasant island stocked with game. It was in a delicate mead, 
the land of Cutteon, Esquire, to whom it had long beforo been 
given by the king of Bijapnr.* Tho house had only lately been 
built. It was a st.ately mansion, four sqnaro nnd guarded by two 
bulwarks at tbc commanding comers. \\’bDn BlnvAji attacked tbo 
place two j’onra bofoio the honso was not finished, but though the 
town was burnt the factors were able to defond thonmolves with 
the help of n small pink. At KArwAr no beef was to bo bonght ; 
but game was abundant, and tho English factors wont to tho wroods 
soinotimcs for a week at a time. They lived on fish, water-fowl, 
peacocks, green pigeons, spotted doer, sdrnbaf, wild hogs, and 
sometimes wild cows. Tigers and leopards were common in the 
woods.® There was not much trade at KArwAr nnd tho factory was 
decaying, merchants being out of heart to buy nnd sell because of 
the embi oils of the country. 

In 1G7G tbo KArwAr fectoiy suffered from tbo exactions of the 
local chief.® In 1C78, on account of the necessity of i eductions, nnd in 
1679, because of tlio levies of tbe Portuguese and tbo Sonda chiefs, 
it was determined to withdraw tho estabbshraont.'^ In 1G81 and 
1 G82, as part of the attempt to incrcaso the scale of tho English 
Company’s affairs and especially to improve tho mcaus of getting 
pepper, cardamoms, benjamin, cloth, and cassia lignum. Sir John 
Child, tho President at Snrat, was ordered to restore the KArwAr 
factory on a larger scale than before.® In 1 683 tho investment from 
KArwAr was considerable. There were 200 tons of pepper, 51,00C 
pieces of dunijari, 8000 pieces of patfeia, 10,000 pieces of jKrIeolis, , 
50 bales of cardamoms, 2000 pieces of ha/faa, 2000 seragcfjia, an^ 
50 Ithandis of cassia lignum.® In 1C84 tho English wore nearly ) 


> Orme’s lIigtorie.il Fragments, 35-40. - Orme’s Historical Pntgmcnts, 52. 

®K.iBt India and l'eni.i, SS. 

■•PijcrprobaUy refers toSir AVilliam Ck>nrten nlioee agent Weddell foanded tlio 
Kirwir fattoiy in 163S-33. 

‘Hast India nnd Icrsia, I4G-147. ‘limcp’s Annals, 11. 303. 

; Bruce’s Aniuils, II. 421,413. At the general icduetion in 1C70 the Court of 
Bircetora res dred Uiit Kom.trand R4j(lnur rlionld lie represented by n.iti\e ogents.-. 
l^n-’s Indiin Naiy, J. 03. It is doubtfol if these orders were carried out Cenmaro® 
Bmcc.JI 422,423,442,471 » Bmcfl, 11.460, 4S7. ’ 

j^’jOrmc’a Histoncal Fnigmcota, 203, The piece of clot Ji is said to be eighteen feet 
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ilfirfa ool ef KSrwjr. Tlio wk of ono of Iwo jmall vci'cl®, Iho Chapter XIV., 
Aft'two S!i(! the Ciiitjst wlili'h hail conic to ICiirivnr for cargiHje of Places of latererh 
jvjjp'r, fcith'if n coK. Tlit-y vcru uiobhetl by Iho jicuplc 

R!:i llririp’ in ilefonee had tfc*’ tiii'-fottoW’ to hill to'o cliililri'ii. 'I’ho 
jii-njilrt yvrrcd tiio pvpjKT and in vpnc of offers of o-jiaratioii wcn» 1.0 
(ha* tJi'* faeloM* lii'M weru in ilntigcr imtl (iiohottso setitni'd 


KAr.w.ti!. 


i«'h>jt*'n'l»'ntly '>f lau Jioghal i^irmnnent, Kiirorir to inivo 

li-'ea jirr-'i'^iut and to Inu'c trnded din-et ivitli Ktiglaml.' Almtil 
this tune Ortr.K'en n-niark-' that in IviVrwiJr deer, ni>t*do]>e, |»enivck, 
»fid wililbiilloJid coW'i w*n‘ nlijio' ( the iL'idy furniture id thefiiCtor'B 
tabJo hnngiit by (he ju-'-'nger* nittiotit nny further expeino 

till*} that of and rh"!.* In I6t*2 the thief of the niigh<>h 

farti'irr hvM in prv’Ut r*"{it’et by the leading prople of tlie neiph- 
le^arlioid will'll with !ii< f'dliio'er* he »iarted to hunt. A inek of 
t«e;)tv Kapliih d'-yyi, jp'od for iptme, kh * kept nad I'ach nllowed 
two puciU of r>.' n day nt (ho CMiiiionyN fi«(. One day mtliin 
Ih* fp'.iv of 1‘a‘o b'-ttr* tnore ihnn fuem' dorr, two wild co"s with 
tlo'if mIviWj jin'l (oar or fire h’.ifT', Wfr«‘ kilhil. At the of tlio 
day the thief was led h'lfii'.’ by the wbtdc ciinipany» which inrhidcd 
rr.ii’t * ft!/- te.’opie of di«'.iu(’ti«ii in the lt<•ifJhh{mrJl'>od with iheip 



Utniw itg and » r-o of le»rd Ooring. ciimn out nnd Htuyed nt 
Kriwir-’ A. few yruri later the fart/ir.i wern heticr lni«li:iTnU of 
ti.eir tu'.nev, Tlier <H<rh»rgr*l flil dieirdogitfltid other BiiiierfhiiticH. 
Only one td t!o' olif eii«toiiH wn^ that of tre-itinp •'(raiipem 
who «'tie fr-itn Ifriroi-.' with firrtty Hart feiiialc ifaiirera." 

Iliitiritf the hr! ten vi-arr of the Kivetitceiilh century the Pulch 
neide rrery rfiort to ill-pren ih'* KnKli*h pepjuT '**^,,^'‘^"'''5' 
Mid in ihn ManltliA* laid KApHrir WiixU’ In 1<IP Ihu trauo 
ill nhife {-'pinr nni e«'i/nmgi*ij.''n<»d ill'! fuclorr w.as coiiiiiincd an 
Jlani«'.afJ In the Ji,t td phvM ljel»»pi«tf to thi> two hii'.l liidin 
Iviuilnaie* o' tlii-ip uniou. At thin tinn. the lv(irtr4p miikirta weru 
ftotn lVroh,«lnivnds, date*, m-owalcf. nnd niiHiiis ; from Anihm, 

, bii-fi < sad drug' t nnd fnxu Korupe, iron, lead, swnrd-Wadea, hum •«, 
!/ lie}, t;,rul, «ud woring npl^mf fur the Port«};uo*e. The eximru 
/-re, i»'*piv'r, cnar e btuwii cloth, coarscbrowii inuilin, Goa .opirila, 
'.■«hir.r win r->nlnn)omo, ca.«ia, mix voiniea, U//>ar, nnd « J'’'' 
iritliuifnrticb 1. Th« KdrsvAr pepieir waa thu be-t on tUo count, lit 


I y,v!s-v tr.-.l, f-rpirint^r IMI ( I'oK*-'* •'"""h 

Vf^I'ilCV'xin t'xi < Vcyiii!«to t-'ai*!. icO. 

XIII. r t loiiiK, Iin.iac. 
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1715, according to a local monnscript history, the old fort of Kurwdr 
vras piillod down .and in its pliico Sadashivgad Vi’ns built at Cliildkul 
on the north bank of tho Kiilinndi. Tho new fort seriously interfered 
with tho safety of the English factory. It was now little mote than 
a genteel prison.* After the Sondn E.lja’s battery at the mouth of ( 
tho river was completed, Mr, Taylor, who was then tlie oliiof of tho 
factory, was foolish cnongb to annoy the chief by seising a wreck 
which came ashore nbont tour miles from the factory.® liasava Linmi 
the Sonda chief (1C05-1745) besieged (he factory for two months 
during tho rains. Two nttenapts to relieve the lactoi'y, from tho 
stormiuesB of tho season and the inoflieienoy of some of the troops, 
were little better than fhiinres, and though, with tho liclp of a 
friendly Musalmnn, the siege of the factory was raised, llasnva 
continued so hostile that in the end (1720) tho Company wei-e forced 
to remove tho factory.® 

In October 1715, hfr. Stephen Strntfc, the Deputy Govonior of 
Bombay, was sent to inquire into charges of mismanagomeiit which 
had been brought against the Karwdr, Tellioherri, Enlikat, and 
Aagosgo factors. Strutt readied Kdrwdr on the 31afc of October 
and found three Poi-tugneso vessels cmizing at tho moutli of tho 
river to keep tho coast clear of pirates. lie left a list of questions 
to bo answered by the Kdrwar iactors, and, on bis rotnm from the 
Eontb, seems to have been, satisfied with their replies, ns, nnlike 
ikngongo,Knrwiir passed tho inquiry without punishment or censure,* 
A long standing dispute which it was lioped Mr, Strutt would settle 
was regarding the English ship Monsoon, which had been seized by 
Angria in 1 707, and immediately after, at tho request of tho English, 
recovered by the Portuguese. Since 1707, tho PortugnoRO bad 
persisted in refusing to give up the ship, and Mr. Strutt’s efforts met 
with as little success as the piorious negotiations. 

About this time Hamilton notices that ISdrwar had a good harbour 
aud a river fit to receive vessels of 800 tons. The E<lja was tributary 
to the Mogbal. 'Pbe woods wore full of wild beasts, but the valleys 
abounded in corn and grew the best pepper in India.* In 1730 the 
desdi of Kdrwdr helped the Portuguese against tho Maiitthas.'’ 
After they were forced to leave Kdrwslr in 1720 the English, in 
spite of efforts to regain the fovonr of tho Sonda chiof, wore unable 
to get leave to open a factory at KAywiIt till 1750. Even then the 
factor was not allowed to repair tho old house or to fortify his own 
dwelling. Ho remained for two years till tho Poi tuguese sent a fleet 
and in iSeptomber 17,>2 took possession of Pir fort or Sadashivgad ' 
at tho right month of tho river. As the Portuguese claimed tho 
monopoly of tho Karwar trade and were now in a position to 
enforce their claim an English agent ce.ased to bo of use. He was 
recalled in November 1752* and the English did not again attempt 


* Ilnmilton’R 2fcw Account, 1. 2C8. 

- Rom Qinr Her. III. (•" ; I.mv’8 Imlian Knvy, I. W ; New Account, 1. 78. 

*Ncw .tccount, I. 209-272; Com. Qnnr.Rcv. UI. 67, anil VI. 209 

Indnn Nivy, 1.93-93 ‘New Account, 1.262. ® Grant l)nir*Sr.iratlii>s, 231, 
Y Eoni. Quar. Rci . VI. 210. 
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to open a factory at Kdrvrar.’ In Korembor 1756, on condition 
that they gave up Pir fort, tbe Sondn chief granted the Portagaese 
four Tillages and allowed them to build a fort to the south of 
the liialiuadi near Baitakala.® In 1758 Anquetil Dn Perron 
,.1 notices tlio Kdrwdr rircr where the Sonda chief bad a forh The 
'Portuguese held the month of the river near which was Boetakol." 
In 1772 Mr. Forbes, tho author of the Oriental Memoirs, notices 
that Sitrwdr iros a town of importance during the flourishing 
days of the Portuguese, and that tho English hod formerly a 
factory there for tho purchase of pepper. There were still a 
number of Portuguese inbabitants with a bishop in whose diocese 
were tho Boman Catholic churches in Bombay. In the forests 
near Kdrwdr where the Mair tree was abundant, there was a 
1 considcmblo mnnufactaro of catcehn or Terra iaponico.* In 1801 
* Karwar was in ruins j tho only trace of its former commerce was a 
little trade in salt and catechu.® Between 1867-1874, the hope that 
a railway would bo made from Kdrwdr to Hubli, raised tho value of 
building sites nt Kdrwdr and led to the constmerion of many ware- 
bouses and dwellings.® In 1876-77, on acconut of the famine in the 
Bombay Kamdtak, Kdrwdr imported 18,000 tons (72,000 kliandis) 
of grain. As soon as tho Marraagao-Hubli railway is opened the 
importance of Kdnvdr ns a sea-port and market town will OTeatly 
diminish ns all cotton, grain, and spices from above the Sahyddris 
will bo sent to Marmagao. Already (July 1882) several old Kdrwdr 
shopkeepers have left for Goa and many more are expected to follow 
ns soon as the lino is open.^ 

Kodiba'gB, two miles north of Kdrwdr is tho timber store of 
Kdnvdr. The work of arranging tho groiit logs of woo'd in this store 
is done by elephants, Bach elephant is provided with a stout piece 
of rope which ho carries in liis month. He walks to the log and 
throws the ropo at tho foot of the man whoso business it is to make 
it fast. ‘When tho rono is fastened, tho elephont takes hold of one 
end between his teeth. Tho other end is caught by a second elephant, 
and the two putting their shoulders together drag enormoM masses 
of timber as though they wore saplings,® Near Kodibdgh, and at 
intervals along tho shore, are large and flourishing plantations of 
casuorina and cocoa-palms. 

A stone pier called the Macdonald Pier was bnilt nt Kodibdgh in 
1880-81 where forry boats' and other craft loach. 

Kodkani, a Jaiu village about ton miles south-west of Sidddjw, 
is tho nearest village to tho Gorsappa Foils and has a travellers 
bungalow. Tho people aro mostly Jain husbandmon.^ 

Zondli, about two miles north of Siddnpur, is said to have onra 
been the iltal of a potty chief or pdKpdr. It is surroaudad by 
a Bteong waTwith a i^^oat: Tho fort is said to be a square mile in 
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area and to Tie well supplied witli water. There are four large 
ponds round the fort and near it is a largo temple of KAlainma. j 

Eumta, the head-quarters ol the Kunita enb-diripion, with in 
1 881 a population of 5687, is the chief port for tho shipment of cotton 
from Belldrl and tho Bomhay Karnntak. It is at tho he-id of a' 
littlo creek to the south of the Tadri river up which the tide runs ahouc 
three miles. Though navigable only at high tide this croek carries 
the whole trado of the port to vessels that anchor in the sea about 
half a mile o5 its month. The roadstead is without shelter and tho 
bar is dangerous and can be crossed only by flat-bottomod boats and 
light ci-aft.' 

To the north of the enbrnnee of the creek is a small conical hill 
on which aro tho Kuinta light-house aud remains of fortifications. 
"Within tho narrow enti'ance is a marshy flat two or three furlongs 
broad with o travellers' bungalow. On the further side of this 
marsh tho town stands on a gentle height facing west. Tho 
streets are laid out with some regularity and run in a general 
direction west-south-west. They am crossed by other streets at 
right angles. The houses are generally in enclosures separated by 
low walls aud thickly shaded with trees. Most of the houses aro 
of mud and are thatched. On tho rocky hill above tho town is 
another travellers’ bungalow, commanding a good view of tho 
surrounding country. Although within a quarter of a mile, Knmta 
town is hardly seen owing to the numerous cocoa-J>alms among which 
it is built. Bioo fields and the salt marsh appear enclosed by a 
semicircle of low hills about a mile iii diameter. To the north 
appears Hirjdn fort and a waving country covorod with grass and 
trees, with rice fields in the hollows.® 

In 1855 Kumta had a population of 6835.® Tho 1872 census 
returns showed a population of 10,032, 9514 Hindus, 608 Musalmfins, 
and 720 Christians. The 1881 census returns showed a population 
of 10,629 or a dcoroaso of 303. Of these 0245 wore Hindus, 705 
Musalmdns, and 679 Christians, giving nn average of two persons to 
each square aero on 4705 acres the total town-site of Knmta. 

The sen-trade returns for tho eight years ending 1 881-82 show 
average exports worth £316,500 (Rs. 51,65,090) and nverngo imports 
worth £334,271 (Rs, 26,42,710). Exports varied from £308,536 
in 1877-78 to £636,399 in 1881-82 and imports from £171,915 in 
18/6-77 to £3.39,028 in 1877-78. Tho exports chiefly consist of 
cotton from Belltiri and DharwAii and spices and grain from upland 
Kdnara. Coasting steamers of 1900 to 2600 tons belonging to 
the British India Steam Navigation Company call at Kumta daring 


* Knint.-! Foiat fonn^ a little toy olT the month of the Knmta creek which it 
protects from north-west winds ; Irat the water )s voty ehnilon and coasting' craft 
which arc too brae to enter the creek anchor at high water in tlirce or tiiteo niul a 
half fathome lond and mm] to the conth of the point without any elicltcr. Al>out a 
uiile corth-ncst of Knmta Point is n rock'nlioac water called ibnail Koek frtim Its 
liki DCS to .1 snail w hen -ricffcd Irenj tho anchorage oil Tadri nver. Tnylor'a Sailing 
Dircctfrj, T. SyS-SOS Coinpaie Tacntcnant TaylQr*3 Report to the Maamc Qotetn* 
•nent, 27 th .Tnly IS.". ^Dr. Xeitb« Report, lOth Fchrnary 16C3. 
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tho fair SOTson wlien apeciolly required by mercbants for Blippinff 
cottoa to Bombay. Sometimes Arab vessels come between October 
and Moy, bring^ing dates, pomegianates, almonds, raisins, and 
jnstachio nuts. ,They stay in the port for n week or two, load with. 
Arice, and sail cither to Rombay or back to Arabia, The Knmta light- 
house, to which reference has been made as crowning the conical hill 
to tho norUi of the enh-ance, was built in 1855. It is a fixed white 
light, a common lantern with three burners, on a white laterite 
column sixty feet above tho hill and 180 feet above sea level. It 
can be seen in fair weather from the deck of a ship nine miles off 
and lightens an arc of 1 50® seaward or an area of fif(y-fonr square 
miles. The light ovorlooks tho mouth of the creek by which at 
liigli water boats pass to tho cotton warohonse to the south of tho 
.'town. 

Beades the chief revenue and police offices of the Kumta sub- 
division, Knmta has a subordinate judge’s court, post, telegraph, 
and sea customs offices, a municipality, a dispensary, a first class 
provincial bungalow, and four rest-nonses. The mnnicipality which 
was estiiblishcd in 1867 had in 1881-82 an Income of £1007 
(Ss. 10,070} and an expenditnre of £000 (Ba.9000}. In 2882 tie 
dispensary treated 136 in-patients and 6010 out-patients at a cost 
of itO^ (Bs. 4040). The municipal market consists of three rooms 
side by side, a central room (38' x 17') and two side rooms (22' x 1 7'). 
Ono of the side rooms is ocenpied by stall-holders selling bangles 
and sundries. The other two rooms are nsed as a vegetable market. 
There aro four schools, ono Anglo-vomacular and &ee vernacular 
ono of which is a girls’ school. 

According to tradition Knmta was tho head-quarters of a Jain 
family who held as for south os Hondvar.^ Tho earliest known 
mention of Knmta is about 1530 when the Kombatem river is 
mentioned as paying a tribute of 200 bales of rice to the 
Portuguese.® -to 1713 a Portuguese squadron, sent by the viceroy 
against fbc king of Bednur, entered the river of Gamata, the first 
river in tho kingdom of Kdnani, and captured and burnt eleven 
Bednur ships.® In 1758 the French scholar Anqnetil Du Perron 
mentions Komonta with a Christian church, a rivor, and a fort on a 
hill on the sea.* In ISOl Buchanan calls it KnmtJ, a place formerly 
of some note. It hud straight lanes fenced with stone walls and 
many cocoannt gardens. Twioo it had the misfortune of having 
Tipu’s army encamped in its neighbourhood and on both occasions 
it was burnt down.® 

Eundal G-ha't, or tbe Kundal Pass, on tho Snpa-Goa frontier, 
is in tho Sahyddri range close to Kundal village, twenty-two miles 
south-west of Snpa, Tho villages of Pomevfida, Kundal, Kumavalli, 
and Nuvar lie at tho head of tho pass; and those of Potem, Dingoro, 
Sigoncm, and Wadem lie in Portugueso territory at its foot. A road 
near Knmhdrvdda village, about twelve miles south-west of Supa, runs 


* Buchanan's Mysore and Conata, III. I63> * SuWdios, III, S4d-SI8i 
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across the pass ]'oining Sangoon in Pprtngnoso territory with Supn hj ' 
Satijhodeaud with HnliyAl by Bamanhalli and Sduibrtlni. Thoroni\ 
is twelve to sixteen feet broad and near the pass has steep gradients.’ 
It is nine miles from Kundnl to KnmLilrvfida where it meets the 
Anshi road. Before the pass was opened by the Utadias Governinent 
there was a footpath for animals and for men with head-loads. 
The road is now chiefly used by pack bullocks and men carrying salt, 
cocoanuts, and fisb from tbe Portuguese territory. Tlie road is kept 
in order at a yearly cost of £35 (Rs.SSO) from provincial revenues, 

Eurmagad. Island, three cables’ length to the nortli-enst of 
Sunghiri island and about two miles from the mainland, rises to a 
height of 180 feet. The idand has been fortified all round, and much 
of the work is still in good order. On the cast, within the fort, is nc, 
fresh-water well among trees. The island has a temple of Navsimh 
at whose fair in December people come in numbers from Sadfishivgnd 
and Kitrwilr, pass the night on the island, and return to the mainland 
next morning. To the oast of Knraiagiid island the water ib shoal, 
ns the Band is dcpoait6d in the still water to the leeward of it. 
Between Kuvmagad and Sunghiri the passage is siifo, bnt a vessel 
bhonld keep close toRurmngad ns there nroi'ocky p, itches off the cast 
end of Sunghiri.' 

According to a local manuscript the island was first partly fortified 
by Shivfiji and called Sidhgad. In 1716, Kndra foj’t was pillod down 
and with its materials the fortifications were completed and the island 
fort was called Kurmagnd. In 1783 a dolachinenfc of General 
Matbews’ force took Kurmngad witli Sadtiahivgad and garrisoned- 
it. It remained with the Englisli till 178*1, when, in accordanco witb 
tbe torms_ of tbe treaty of Mnngnlor, it wns restored to Tipu. In 
1790 tbe island was taken by a Martitha force under one Bfibnroo 
Siilsbboj but in 1792 it was restored to Tipn. In 1799 tbe island 
was taken by an Bnglisb force nuder Captain Ilone and lias since 
remained in Bnglisb bauds. 

SUTOslli Gha't, or the Kuvcsbi Pass, on the Supi-Goa fronlioi*, 
is in tbo Sahyddri range oloso to tbo village of Knvosbi, fifteen 
miles north-west of Snpa. The villages of Gontrigo, Ivalli, JCuvoshi, 
and Gfaulcunang in British territory lio at the head of the pass ; and 
those of Sonal, Maird, and Cnrnad in Portuguese territory lio at its 
foot. It is a steep pass chiefly made for the salt traflia A bullock, 
track across tbe pass ioins Sangem and Afafgaon in Pomigucso 
territory with Snpa. The road is twelve to sixteen feet bro,ad and is 
about twelve milc« from Knveshi to Kounshcal whoro it meets the 
Tinni pass road leading to Sapa. Before 1 868, when tlie present road 
was built by the 2Iadrns Government from provincial funds, there 
does not appear to hare been a footpath. It is kept in repair at a 
yearly cost of £50 (Rs. 500) from pro^ncinl funds. 

Lalguli* rillngc^ on the Kdlinadi, ahont eight mites uortti of 
yelldpiir. Las a series of picturesque rapids or cascades with a 
total f,ul of 200 to 300 feet. Dnbke tho other largo Kanara rivers. 


* Tnjlor's Sailinp.D.ri'Ctoiy, 1. 3!ip. * Coiilril)nl«a'l>r Jlr, Jl. E..Cwifly, C.S. ' 
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^^0 crest of tlie Sabyfidrls ii sWlo Icaos tLo 
Kdlrandi falls from mk to rock in n succession of cnslidos. ^Prom 
n Tbttilinlla, about ton miles north of Yelldpnr 

‘.stream divides into many channels each Ming ^to twelve felt 
over a rocky ledge into n pool. It loaves Co pool in a sinirlo 

® “®5"? ngainahLts in a second 

cascade into a second long pooL Below the second pool it 
once more scatters mto_ small channels, bmwling over petty rooks, 
fiU It gathers again into a deep torrent and mshes through a 

forest to tho water’s edge, 
^ ‘ "'’“SC' grows more rapid, cliSs, 200 to 

300 feet high nso on either side covered with stunted timber to 
^.within fifty feet of nver bed. On the sheerest comer of tho 
chfl IS a fort named Hanumsln’s temple, from whioh, according to a 
local sioty, the Sonda chiefs used to hurl their prisoners into the 
hinck depths of the gorge. Between these steop cliffs the river 
rnslies in a series of noisy falls broken by dark still pools, till, near 
tho village of Burhalli at tho foot of tho Oaneshgndda pass, it flows 
out narrow and rapid between tree andb-smboo Covered nanks. For 
sistocn miles beyond Biivballi to Kndra, where navigation begins, tho 
bed continues broken by rocks and shallows. During tho heavy rains 
of July tho broken streams of the fair season rush in ono vast mass 
of water svitli a mar that can bo heard at Yclldpur, ten miles away. 

Lnshington Fallfi. See I7cniui.t. 
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Magod Falls.i Near tho villago of Migod, about twenty miles lUoon Falls, 
6onth-wc.st of Ycllitpnr, tho BedU-CrangdvaU forms a pictnrosqno 
waterfall leaping in a series of cascados over cliffs varying in height 
from ono to two hundred fcot and together about 800 feet high. 

From tho Kdnvdr road, two miles west of YelMpnr, a path brancues 
on the left eight miles to Mdgod. Beyond Mfigod, whoso houses, 
like those of other villages in this part of Kfinara, aro scattered 
over a wide area, tho tract leads about a mile tbrongh a thick 
evergreen forest to a steep hill-sido. Tho path slips down the hill 
side for a short distance and crosses a narrow ridgo which is tho crest 
of tho Arbail pass. Beyond tho ]^b it climbs a round outstanding 
hill thick with bamboos. TIio hill-top commands an easterly viow 
of the upper Bodti valley with the rivor tumbling along a series of 
gentle rapids into a great pool, where, gathering head, it hurls itself 
over a cliff two hundred feet high. From tho pool at the foot of tho 
fall, hemmed in on tho right by a sheer wall of rook about 800 
foot higli, tho Bcdti forces its way along a rugged channel round tho 
base of tho hill. Northwards covered with troos tho rilnge of hills 
slopes slowly to tho plain j southwards it rises in frowning crags 
over which too Sonda stream dashes to meet tho Bodti. Tho Bodti 
bends to tlio south and then turns west along a far stretching valley 
till it raeots tho Sonda, when thoir joint -vvatora booomo the 
Gangavali rivor, sluggish and muddy ns it winds across tho plain 
tonurds tho sea. 
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ManjSUni is a small village on the north hank of the GangdvaU 
rivor opposite the village of Gongdvali; In 1768 Dn Perron lu lug 
joumoy iiorthwards notices after the village and I'iver of Gangavnli, 
a Mosgani rivor that aoparatos Kdnai'a from Sonda.^ Tho names 
taken from the two ports seem to have misled Du Perron into'V 
supposing that tho hlosgani and GangAvali were dilferenb rivera. 

Iffia'nlti, a village about tbreo miles north of HonAvat^ has & 
small fortj a Gnstom-honBo> and a school. Tho fort called 
Mankidnrg on tho hfanki hill to tho north of tho village is out of 
repair. The chief inhabitants are HavAiyat Mnsalmtn traders^ 
Shcrogar husbandmen, Christian palinjuice-drawors, and RhArvi 
hshermon. The sea trade returns for the four years ending 1881 >33 
show average exports worth £349 and imports £397. Exports varied 
from £185 in 18/8>79 to £565 in 1881-82 and imports from £189 in' 
1878-70 to £738 in 1880-81. Buchanan notes that on tho Cth of 
February 1801 two boats were out away from Mnnki harbour by 
pirates. At that time pirates hovered round Pigeon Island and were 
a great pest to commorca Besides these two from Mnnki within 
a mouth they had out away two boats from Hondvar and one from 
Bbatkal.’ 

Ma'zali) a village six miles north of Sadusbivgnd, with in 1881 o> 
population of 3717, was a land customs oiOco before tho Anglo- 
Portugneso treaty of 1880. TIio chief inhabitants aro Should and 
Sdsashtakar landed proprietors, Konlcani Maratha and Koradrpdik 
husbandmen, and Gdbit and Harkantar fishermen. Tho village hue 
a Kdnarcso school, a rest-house, and a police station. A yearly fair 
attended by 2000 to 3000 people is held in January in honour of 
Mdrkiamma whoso temple is on n hill between tho Portnguoso and 
Ednnra frontiers. At tho fair about £40 (Es. 400) of swootmoatsi 
fruit, and motnl vessels are sold. 

jDIenslugiidda, north latitude 14° 45' and cast lonntudo 74° 43'^ 
about 2000 ieeb ahovo sea level, on tho left hank of flio Qangdvali 
river, is one of tho leading peaks in the Ealidno range thntrnns oast 
from tho Sahyddris, It is steep and covered with tmek brushwood. 
Four miles to the west lies Menshi, the village from which the hill 
takes its name. At tho foot of tho hill ore many fionrishing -villngca 
with rich spice gardens ovmcd by Hnvig Brahmans. Tho imoplo of 
Menshi are mostly Lingdyats, Ares, Qongdikfirs, and Karo YakkiilB. 

Mirja'n, about five miles north of Kumta, with in 1881 a 
populatiou of 1059, is a place of historic interostnow almost entirely 
in ruins. It lies at tho south-east end of the Tadri estuary or hack' 
water and is reached by a circuitous channel five or six miles from 
tho entrance. Tho hanks of tho bnck%vater are lined with mangrove 
and other hushes that hide tho rico fields, and, on drawing near 
hliijdn, tho wooded hills look close, and the channel becomes narrower 
and at low tide is shallow ouongh to wado across with tho water 
breast-high. In tho fair season the stream is hracldah, but during 
the rains the flow of tho river is sfa-ong enough to prevent the salt 
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irnter flowing as far ns Mirj/in.* MirjJtn to\ni, wilh sovoml villages Chapter 2IV. 

or scattered hamlets belonging to three sopamto tovnisbips, lies on 

low ground in a bend of the Tadri river, llio gronud lias n southerly 

slope and the soil is gravel from tbo niaghbouring Intorito. At tho Miwis. 

foot of tho slope are rice fields, and boyoud tho rico flclds is nuothor ' 

rising ground on whoso southern slopo Taribitgal villago stratohes to 

the stouc-bnilt wharf on the river’s edge. On tho enst is n waving 

latcrito plain with a thin sprinkling of trees. Prom tho distance 

northward, n high encircling clinin of wooded liills approaches until 

on tho south*cast its base is scarcely half n mile off. On tho sontli 

a yet more lofty range npjicars to the west of tho water and stretches 

four miles south-west to Kumla through a waving slightly wooded 

country. 

‘ lliridn Tillage, with the neighbouring villago of Tnribfigal, has 
about a hundred houses. Thoso arc irregularly placed in sopamto 
enclosures near tlio Ankola road which runs through their midst 
and is Iho only street, Tlio houses arc nil low, built of mud or 
stono and thatched, and deeply shaded with trees. Tho people are 
chiefly Musalindn, Kddor, and Cliristian husbandmen and labourers. 

Oil the samo comer of land with Miridn aro two other villages, 

Kodfcana and Chatmknrva. Kodkana Las several hundred houses 
and is built partly on a raised latcrito site and partly ou clayey rico 
ground ; CJiafnikurva is mnch smaller and is built entirely on rico 
ground close to tbo river. 

Tllirifin has a travollors’ bungalow ond o small tomplo. Tho chief lirt. 
object of interest is its mined fort wbieh is said to liovo been built 
by Sarpdn-mnlik, probably a rominisconco of tho Bijdpnr title 
Sherif-uI-'Mulk (1008-1010).* TboforlHesin tho midst ol tho tlirco 
ilirjau villages about a third of a inilo from tho river. It is built on 
the north-west edgo of a ridge of latcrito in which its deep moat is 
cut and which raises it a little above tho river banks. It hos Jugb 
well-built walls with battlements facing tho sea, but tho whole is so 
overnrown with vegotalion and brushwood that it w dimcult to inako 
out tho internal armugoments of tho fort. Along the rooky height 
on the Ankola road eastward as far as the Iravollers bnngnlow a 
largo AIusalmAn burial-ground shows how mucli more populous Mirjto 
formerly was than it is at present. 


Iwiir Clim'lray,«n IlchUir mat mm wttli its hood.' 

tr.e).«/w>yik«i™pimd^ Tho hoy v««mm>ncd, 


tr'clifl MW Mjrcp wm A TKfi liov MasRWAkonca, 


Ut.'n homo wuiuiir cwio, rail osiiou non"" tlmo hi IiU 

tilto, K« olwio < Jf' Vr«\rn-Bnir wbvre bo oitliowit a "”'1'* foroc snd 

nls-Uro ftvico. llo sfUrirards «ent toM»™ tmllttra Miridn rad Aakoln forts 
rrliint'd lolils villsg(imkU)Si>otty eraonw^ Mlridi. Ho renirded Ids old mnitoc 
rad mM tor somo ih«o w n Inmo.nory of 
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Though the earliest known referonoo to Mirjnn is not before the 
sixteenth centuiy, interest attaches to the place, ns, fiom the close 
similarity o£ the nnmo, Mirjdn has boon supposed to bo the auciont 
hluziris, one of the chief centres of Greek and Eoman trade with 
India in the first, second, and third centuries after Christ Murina-M 
is mentioned by Pliny^ (a.d.77) as the first town of njerclmudisc' in 
India, and in Pentinger’s tables" (about A.D. 100) where it is said to 
hove had a temple of Augnstns. It nppeara in Ptolemy* (a.ii.150) 
as Muziris in liimyrikc between d^mdis and lleloynda, and in the 
Pcriplus* (a.d. 247) as a great resort of vessels from Arinko or tho 
Eonkan and of Greek ficcts from Egypt. In modern times Muziris 
has been identified with Mit^dn by Forbes* p784), by Bennol® (178S)> 
and by Eobertson^ (1791). Vincent® noticed that tho acconnt m 
the Periplus was 'Then follow Naoarn and Tyndis, tho first marts of.,, 
Limurike (that is Dnmurike or tho Tamil country,) and after those 
Moziria and Nelkynda.’ Vincent nrgned from this that Muziris 
must bo looked for considerably to tbo south of Uaoura or Eoufivav. 
In his opinion the site of Muziris should bo sought la tho 
neighbourhood of Mangalor.® Since Vincent’s time tho^ lalo 
Dr. BnrncE and Bishop CaldwoBhave discovered that Mnyiri is an 
old nnmo of tho once famous port of Krnnganor about twenty miles 
north of Koohin, and the idontifiontiou of Muziris with Muyin-kotta 
has been generally accepted.'* 

According to tradition under tho Vijayna^r kings (1336- 1S87) 
Mirjdn wns held by local tributary chiefs." In 1610 Dalboijnorquo 
on his way to Sokotra wont to Miijdn where bo saw Timmayo tbo 
chief of Hondvnr.'® In 1514 the PoituCTcso fanvollor IJnrboca, 
mentions, sonth of tho Align or Kdlinndi, the voiy larg^o rircr of 
Morgeo which produced a very great qunnti^ of common rice. Tho 
Mnlabdrs camo in their boats brinj^ng cocoaniits, oil, and palm-sugar, 
and took away tbo cheap rico." About 1680 when tbeir power 
u-ns well established tho Portuguese levied a tribute of 500 bales of 
rico on the hlirzio riror.'* About 1580 Do Barros mentions tho 
city of Morgen subject to tho Vijaj’anagai- kings.'* During the 
first half of the soTenteenth century Kduara as far os Mii^&n 
continued under Bijdpur, and, according to local informarion, 
Sarpfin-malik, that is Sherif-nl-Mulk, between 3 608 and IGIO, built a 
strong fort at Mirjan and changed tho namo of Mirjiin to Isar. By 
the treachery of its Moor governor Miijun next passed to Shivappa 
ITAik of Bednnr (1648-1670) probably during the lallcr part oi his 
reign. In 1660 Baldrons notices tbo Mirjdn river as tbo boundary, 
between Bijdpui* and Shivappa Ndik.'® _ In 1673 tho well known 


r Xatural History, VI, 133. . _.. . 

»B4!rtiuB'Editlon,Tabuln!P«ntlnperiaiueScgmcntiUD. AVL ® Bcrtiiu,' IMition, 108. 

* MLCrindle's Pinplns, 129 ; Vincent's Counucrcc, IL 441-431. 

® "M emou' on 3Jap of Inclis, rcxTriii 28. ® Oriental Memoirs, IV ,108. 

' Inrli 1 , 63. ‘ Commerce of tho Ancients, If. 447-448 _ ' 

* Mnaris acconlingto Vincent,!!. 449, araaolso written Modirio, MucUris, Mundiris, 

Zmsns, and Ztmins _ a 

Inrt. Anf IH. 333 ; Jour. Bo IJ R. A. Soc. XV. 141 } Tulo's Cathay, Jt 3/3-3/4 t 
"Mod. Jonr. tit. ii.nl St. (16791, 103. “ jrjvoro and Cansra, HI. S33, 

Kcir' s Voj ases, VI. 129. “ Plnnlci 'e Rithosa, 79. 

'« Snhridio*, HI. 21C-2IS ” Peeathw, U. 310, ” Ifeldasut, 98, 
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English tmvcllor Fiycp wont from Hondvnr up tho rircr in 

a vo5sel rigged Jiko a brigantine- Mirjiln was in tbc same 
dominion ns JJondvnr bat was only tlio ft-a^mont of a town. On 
Iniidijjg, Fryer was welcomed by one of Ibo gcutilo chiefs of Mirjitn 
.who, like ail Italian prince^ was not nslmmcd to bo a mcrclmnf. ffo 
W’BS seated under a shady tree on a carpet spread on the sand with 
his retinue standing around him. Ho wns waiting for tho protector 
or over-lord of Ednnt»; tho Bdja of Bcdnnr, who was then a minor. 
The protector camo anon with lords nnd guards armed with swords 
and gauntlets, partisaus adorned with bells and fcathors, ns also 
wero tho horses that carried his lascatrtj or army witli such trappings 
ns tho finest tram horses in England then wore. The protector, 
rowed by a gang of thirty-six in great pomp, ventured off to seo tho 
^Enghsh ships, llis music was load nnd ivith kettle-drums made a 
itohu not unliko, English coopers driving homo hoops on their 
hogsheads. Ho went aboard two or tlirco ships who entortained 
him with their gnus and cheers presenting him with scarlet cloth. 
At Itiridn, pepper, sallpotrc, nnd bctclnut were taken in by Fryer’s 
ship for Surat.' In a second visit to tho Ednam coast in 1075 
Fryer went from Gokarn to Miijdn whero Fryer’s Banyan guide, a 
young spendthrift rvlioso lather was lately dead, treated Fryer nnd 
Lis friends to dancing-wonclies. Fryer describes Mir jrtn fort ns 
very fine thongh old, donWo-ivalled, and trenched with high turrets 
on tlio bastions. It hod been siirrendcTcd by tho trcacnory of a 
hfoor governor nod was snbjcct to tho Cnnuatick Eanno that is 
the Bodttnr kings. Tho town had a market and good stone 
nqncdnci, with a Mtisalmdn comelory at tho end *> In 1C78, under a 
treaty with tho Bcdnnr chief, tho Porluguoso wore allowed to 
hiiild a factory and church at Miijdn.* In 1707 tho Portngueso 
mndo ft fresh treaty allowing them to build n factory at Jlirjiin.* 
About 17i0 Hamilton inontions Mirjdu os a, small Imi'honr in tho 
extreme south of tho Sonda chief’s territory.* In 1757 tho MartUhds, 
taking advnntngo of disturbances at Bcdnnr, soirod MiriAu.® Mr. 
Forbes (1772-1784) mentions Jlipjfo ns famous for pepper, cassia, 
nnd wild nutmeg. Ho identifies it with tlio Mnziris of tho ancient 
Greeks and notes that tlio East Jndki Company had for seventy 
YCiH's ft Ifttgo wirclioftfio at iMirjdn to uloro poppor aiul snndal 
wood broitglit from Maisar. Haidar AU allowed them the same- 
privilege.'' In 1783 General Jfathows captarod tho island fort of 
IWimAndtirg nt tho mouth of tho Mirjfin river and passing np Ibo 
river took tho fort of Mirjdn.' In August 1800, Oolonol Wollcsioy, 
aftenvards llio Diiko of Wellington, wrote that tho fort of Jlivpin 
bad lately been taken by bandits who camo down tho Bnhyftari 
passes nnd that a detachment of tho Honourahlo Company s troops 
would bo requirod to retake it. TUcro woro otber forts in Kfinarn, 
irooccupiod like Minfin and bo thought it very desirablo to destroy 
them as soon ns they could bo sarvoyod and their gouoral utility 
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determined.^ In ISOl Bnclinnan mentions, on tlxo nortli bank o£ 
the Tadri, the fort and to\rn of Midijoy corrupted by Masalradns 
into Mirzi, Merzi, and Mirjan. It suiiorod nndor Haidar and "waa 
destroyed by Tipu.® 

Motigudda Hill, norib latitude 14° 37 east longitude 74° 32', in'« 
tbo great Godo spur of the Sabyddris, rises about 8000 feet above the 
sea, nearly eleven miles nortb-wost of Mirjdn. The Godo spnrstrotcbos 
between the basins of the Gangdvali on the north and of tbo Tadri on 
the south, and spreads on all sides, a beautiful star of hills, a few miles 
north-west of Nngur village. The eastern ray of this star joins tho 
spur to the main range ot Brahmiirn or the village of Pagoda, a little to 
the north of the famous Ydn or Ycnna rocks. Like tho other bills in 
the spur Motigudda is rugged dark aud weather-beaten, its top tliick 
with rocks, its steep slopes stronn with imnionBolatoritoandgranito-'- 
boulders, and its lower slopes clothed with a dense growth of stunted 
brushwood. Of tho other bills in tbo spur some aro flat-topped, 
some pointed, and some egg-shnpod. Many small streams take their 
rise in tho Godo lulls and flow north to tho Gangdvnli or sonth to 
the Tadri, On tho hill above Brahmurn village is a small bhrinc. 
A path leads across the hill to the main Birsi road. The villages ot 
hf/igar, Achve, Brahmurn, and Koniani near these hills are well 
cultivated hy Hnlvakkals, Nddors, Ilalepdiks, and Mnkris. 

Mudgiri, throe miles north-east of Sadnshivgnd, with in 1881 a 
popnlation of 1990, has a large and celebrated temple of Kdgndth 
with a car-festival which takes piece in May and lasts two days. Fi’oin 
SOOO to 6000 people come and £800 to £400 (Bs. 3000 -Rs. 4000) 
worth of sweetmeats, fruits, cloth, and metal vessels are sold, 

Mudgiri is the head-quarters of tho Knldvant or dancing-girl 
caste. On tho great festival days in May, many dancing-girls 
from beyond tho Portugiieso frontier attend and vie with the local 
Haldvauts in dancing before the car from eight at night when tho 
cav-procebsion begins to sunriso when tho procession Totui’ns to tho 
tcmplo. Besides dancing-girls the people aro mostly Komdrp^k 
cultivators aud labourers, and Konkani Mardtha husbandmen. 

Mundgod, a largo village on tbo Kanara-Dbdrwdr frontier, 
about twenty miles oast of TolJdpnr, is a petty divisional he.ad- 
qunrter, with in 1881 a population of 1404. Mundgod has also a 
ohiof constable’s and post offices, a dispensary, and a travollors’ 
bungalow. The dispensary established in 1804 treated in 1882 
sixty-two in-door and 2190 ont-door patients at a cost of £78 128. 


• Supplementary Despatches, II. 86. Of tlio Kdunm hill-forts Colonel Wcllcsloy 
proto ‘ Our hill-forts in general aro n orsc than useless. Tlioy ore so unhealthy that 
it is not possible to leas c i» large body of people or n Bnropcan offircr on the hill ; 
he consequently hs cs below and scntls n small guard to the top of the hill ; and tho 
whole party arc at al! tunes liable to bo surprised nnd cut off. It ■vvonld bo better 
to « itbdraw our garrisons from all thc«e placca ; but then they ivouW bo ocenpiLd 
liy tho pihgari by uhoni they were onmnally bnilt ; they would instuitly rebel nnd 
oppose the anUionty of Goremment tuid it would requiro almost an nnny to letal'o 
weh hilt-fnrt If they Jirc alnndoncd they must ot tho came time bo entirely ' 
(Ustrojed raid particularly all their sources of uafcr-onpply. The bin-forts are in 
fact liad p. sts for ns and the sooner they aro destrayed tho bcttci.’ Supplementary 
Dcspatelics, India (1797- ISW}, II. 10. * Slysorc and Conaia, HI. 102, 
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Munagod was reduced by Mddlmvrdv Pestwa 
v 176 1-1772) .1 In seveial of Lis despaicLes Colonel ATellesley refers 
to Mundgod as an important frontier post. He describes it as a fort 
mnob like others in that country, only larger and better built. The 
fort -was attacked by the MarStho general Gokhla after the fall of 
Seringapatan (4th May 1799) and a breach rrae made in the upper 
part of the wall near the gateway. The gate also was burnt. Colonel 
Wellesley thought that it a British force was to be stationed in this 
part of the country, Mundgod was the place best suited for a post. 
The fort could easily be cleaned and cleared of trees and gross. Of 
two large villages or pethds near the fort scarcely a trace was left ; 
Gokhla had carried off most of the people, and all the ploughs and 
property.® In 1827 Mundgod had 225 houses, nine shops, a temple, 
and wells.® In 1872 it had a population of 1183 of whom 660 were 
rElindus and 523 Musahndns. 
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Mltrdeshvar, thirteen miles sonth of Hondvar, with in 1881 a UtrEDESHViii. 
population of 2 185, is a small port, with, during the eight years ending 
1881-82, average yearly exports worih £1954 and average imports 
, worth £1895. Erqiorts varied from £660 in 1881-82 to £8546 in 
1876-77 and imports from £1129 in 1881-82 to £4184 in 1880-81. 

A temple on a promontory called Kandugiri is said to have been 
bnilt by the Jain chiefs of Eaikini. It enjoys a yearly Government 
cash allownnco of £144 (Bs. 1440), and a yearly fern attended by 
about 5000 people is held in honour of the god, when articles worth 
about £200 (Ba. 2000) are sold. 

There are about thirty warrior tomb-slabs or vinjals and inscrip- 
tions near Murdeshvar. Many of the battle-stones are beautifnuy 
carved, some with Jain and others with Slraiv symbols. About 
twenty have inscriptions, two of them dated 1414 and 1458.* The 
chief inhabitants are Moyer fishermen, Sepler cultivators and 
musicians, Fadiar courtesans and temple servants, and Bdsashtakar 
Kushasbholi and Nav4iyat landowners and moneylenders. In 
1801, Buchanan notes that according to tradition Murdeshvar was 
one of the five places where temples of Shiv were bnilt by the great 
gknt Tfi'ug Bivan.® Buchanan dosoribes the temple at Murdeshvar 
as standing on a lofty fortified promontory iusulated by a narrow 
channel at high water. To the south of the promontory was a boy 
sheltered by rocks which appeared above the water and afforded 
proteotiou to boats. Near the bay was tbe small village of 
Murdosbvar with a few shops.® 

» ir0tra/lU or Nitrai'n, also known as PigBOll Island, lies in iTetbIxi 

north latitude 14° 1' and east longitude 74*^19', about ten miles Islaku. 

from the mainland and about fifteen mOes north-west of Bhatkal. 

The island is about 300 feet high and half a mile broad. It is 
well wooded and has a good landing on the west side. In clear 
weather it is visible twenty-five miles off. There are twenty and 


» Giant Duff, 331. ’ Supplowentaiy Pe»p»tchcs,t 339. 

I Clonea’ Itiiioraiy, Appendix, 87. 

< Dr. Burgees’ Liet of Arohieolosical Bewajw, Z. _ , „ 

' Sec atove p. 290 note 2. * Mysore and Couara, m. 135. 
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twenty-ono fathoms of water within a mile, and thirty to thirty-two 
fathoms at ten or twelve miles distance. Ships passing at night 
outside of the island ought not to come under twenty-throe or 
twonty-fonr fathomo, that is, within two or three miles of the island. 
The niimhers of pigeons that froqnent its Caves have given it tho 
name of Pigeon Island. Besides by pigeons, the island is ftoquoutedf" 
by tho Eiiible-nest Swiftlet Oollocaha nnicolor, whose nests the 
Cbinose estemn -a de^itsary • ISomcAy td fenqiSYr toiA 

go to Nctritni to gather tho nests and send them to Bombay.^ Its 
shores abonod in white coral and gnioklimo which are taken by 
boats to the mainland. In 1801, Bnchanan found many people 
goin<' to pfoy in this island to a stone pillar tho homo of the spirit 
Jeti^. As tho spii it was supposed to destroy tho boats of thbse who 
neglected him, his chief worshippers noro traders and fishermen 
■who offered cocoannts and animal sacrifices.® "When Buobannn wnS 
in ICdnara, Notrani was a nest of piracy ; many Alardtha pirato boats 
hovered round it and greatly impeded oommoroo.'* 

Tho mention of Netruni as ono of thoir chief mooting places in what 
is perhaps tho last record of tho pirates of tho Eduara coast, suggests^ 
that Nctrdni is Pliny’s Nitrias, a place which in his time (a.d.??)’ 
was haunted hy pirates who worried tho Greek vessels on thoir way 
£i-om Aden to Miiziris, that is Muyirior KranganornearKochin.^ It 
is against the identification of Pliny's Nitrias ivith Netruni island 
that Ptolomy has a trade centre Nitra on tho mainland. This seems 
to bo a confusion with Hondvar, twentj^-fivo miles sontb-wost of which 
Netidni lioS, as Bondvar is not shown in Ptolomy, though it is a vory 
ancient trade centre and appears in tho Poriplus (247) as Naoura, 
Tho knowledge of tho island Netrdni seems also to explain tho latter 
part of Ptolemy’s Knnnthra which he places near tho Aigidioi or 
Aujidiv and the Vongnlia apparently the Vongurln islands, though 
in his map all are shoivn much too far to tho south.® Knuathra again 
seems to appear in the island of tho Kainoitai which the writer of 
the Pcriplos places close to the island ol the Aigidioi or Anjidiv.'® 
Mr. Huine, who visitod it in Pehrnary 1876, describes the island 
ns of Interite, small and high not less than 850 feet at its highest 
point. It rose more or loss precipitously on all sides out of rajpidly 
deepening wnter. On tho rocks at the base of tho cliffs wore huge 
water-worn fragments of Pontes, Medropora, and other coral reefs. 
Prom tho cliffs rose steep slopes, tho lower parts covorod "with grass 
and thenppor parts tliickly set ■with hrnshwood mixed ■with large silk 
cotton and Jonesia asoka trees. Under some of the trees Mr. Ilrtmq 
noticed a green creeping mnny-fingorod fern the Acrosliohum 
virens, and on the trunlw and branches the coronet tofts of tho bright 


> Taj lot's Saibng Pireotoi?, I. 399; Mr. E. "E. Candy, C.S. 

® Buchmati notes tbut another Jeh^ lived in^njpillar on tho continent. As ho tr.is 
tronblcso^o tlian the I'-hrnd tho Mamitmd JctSmi n*(uvc*t /©werjnoxJvi of 

attention 3l> tore and Ctn-ira, Ufc 136. ’ Mysore and Canara, III. 135, 130. 13S. 
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^ ilcCnndlt-'s Ptripliis 130. It has been suggested that tho Ka In IHoIemy*^ 
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p. 316, 
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bay-broTOi oak fern PohipoAiviti quereifolittm. Among tlxe birds of Cbaptei STf. 
tie island Mr. Hume nowhere found a single nest of the edible-nesfc places oTtoterest. 
swiftlet Oolloealia nnicolor. Still there seems no reason to doabt 
that the Collocah'a breeds on NetrAni, though, as at the Yengurla 
Jijooks which Mr. Vidal has since shown to be one of their regular* 

'breeding places, none were to be seen when Mr. Hume visited the 
island.^ In tlie upper woods Mr. Hume noticed the Black-naped 
ALZure Flycatcher (if. assurea), the Indian White-Eyed Tit (T. 
palpehrosa), the Indian Oriole (0. hmdoo), and the Indian Koil 
(H honorata), the MalabAr Green Pigeon (0. malabarieus), and 
the Blue Bock Pigeon [0. intermedia). There were no crows, kites, 
or mainahs, probably because the island contains one of the largest 
known colonies of the "Whitebellied Sea Eagle {G lettcogader). 

>>]fhe sea eagle has been attracted by the loneliness of the place 
'and by the numbers of large sea snakes with which the sea swarms. 

When Mr. Hume ^sited the island he estimated that there were 
About 100 eagles of aU ages of which he shot about fifteen. 

Almost every largo tree had one groat stick nest and two trees had 
, a couple of nests each. The birds probably laid in December as in 
February most of the nests were empty. It was a fine sight to see 
the eagles striking one after the other. They soared fer above the 
highest trees, often over 1000 feet, and, with nearly closed wings, 
with a rushing roar, fell like a cannon ball, scarcely touching the 
water, b^^ro, bearing a snake in their talons, they again, with 
heavy flaps, mounted to their perch on one of the giant trees. They 
wore extremely greedy incessantly killing and eating sea snakes 
with whoso remains the ground under the trees was t mokly strewn. 

A few fish bones, part of a sheep’s ^a 5 ?‘’®a*Tfi 8 "upp 0 L'diflM iofiA, 
small turtle were the only other'Temiains.® 

Nilkund Gka't, or the Nilkund Pass, on the Sidddpur-Kumta 
frontier, is in the Sahyddris, about seven miles north of the Dodimani 
pass and twenty miles east of Kumla. The villages of Nilkund, 

Kulngadi, and Shergima lie at the head of the pass; and those of 
Basoli, Sdntgal, Divdli, and Bastikera lie at its foot. A road from 
Kumta runs across the pass through Ohanddvar and Sdntgal, thirty 
miles to Aminhalli, where it meets the Devimani pass road to Sirsi. 

The road is practicable for carts but does not carry much traffic. The 
Nilkund pass was opened in 1878-79 at a cost of £30 (Rs. 800) from 
local funds and a sum of £50 (Rs. 500), also from local funds, is 
yearly spent in repairing and improving it. 

*■ Nisbia'nigudda TTHI, north latitude 15“ 2" and cast longitude 
75" 5", about a mila and a half east of Induru in Telldpnr, is a 
trigonometrical survey station about 400 feet above the plain and 
1500 feet above the sea. The hill sides are well wooded. 

Oyster Rocks or Devgad, two miles west of Kdrwdr, the most 
seaward landmark of Saddshivgad bay, are a cluster of islands 
about a mile in len^h east to west. The north-west island, the 
'ji&ighest, is 160 feet above the sea, and, at a distance of cable’s lengtb- 
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dmpter Z17. has a depth of seven fathoms.' On the top of this highest 
Places interest, island, in north Latitude 14° 49’ and oast longitude 74° 3', a light- 
house has heon huilt. It is a round tower of white granite, seventy- 
two foot high and 210 feet above mean sea lovol. The light is a fiiced 
•whito dioptric of the first order, which in clear weather can bo scon<^ 
for twenty-five miles. 

PicEos ISLAM). Pigeon Island. Sea KEiniNi. 

IUksuasoodda Ra'kshasgudda Hill, north Intihido 14° 14' cast longitude 
Hilt. y^j .0 32'j rjgoa 1 GOO feet above the sea in the Hosnlmaki range of iho 

Sahyfidris, two miles north of the Gersappo fells. nTio spur stretches 
along the north or right bank of the Hhirdvali river between the 
villages of Nagarbnstikero and Kodkani. The hill is stoop, rugged, 
and thickly clothed with forest. The hill top of llsikshnsgudtW' 
commands one of tho finest hill and forest inows in the district. 

SADlsttiroAD. Sada'sllivgad, so called from a ruined fort of that name hiult 
on the site of Sie old port of Chitiikul, Cintnkora, or Sinddbnr,® is a 
port on the north bank of tho ontianco of the Ksilinadi, about three , 
miles north of Krawtvv. Saddsbivgad is bounded on the oast by a 
range fonnod by the Songiri and ICanasgiri bills ; on tho north and 
partly on the west hy tho small Mdvinholo creek ; and on tho south 
hy the Ctilinadi. Tho two fortified hills from which the place gets 
its name are 160 and 220 feet high and about a thousand foot apart. 
Between them on slightly raised gi'ound^ is tho domed ioinh of a 
Muliammiidan saint or Pir from whioh the Portuguoso called it Pir 
Fort. The two hills whioh are of trap vise abruptly from tho wntoife 
edge. The fort soems to hold the centre of a circio formed by n 
chain of wooded hills of moderate sisio stretching north-cast to north- 
west with lofty mountains beyond. To the west the sea is studded 
with rooky islands, the two nearest, Devgad and Xurmogad, being 
fortified. From Kitrwiir head in the sonth-west, a high wooded 
range of hills, in a gap of which lies Beitkul cove, ciosscs to tho 
south-east. In the distance this range is lost among lofty peaks and 
ridges, while to the e.ast the Kiilinadi is gradually hid hy the palms 
and brushwood which fringe its banks. 

Tlio town begins with the cnstom-lioii^o on tho river bank. 
About 500 yards ft'ora the river is the market with a few miid-bailt 
and tilc-roofcd shops. To the north of tho inni ket is a Roman Catholic 
church with a Vicar Vara or Vic.ar of tho Rod. About 900 yards 
from tho in.arkot is the old petty divisional ofiice now used as a • 
vernacular school. About a hundred feet from tho school aio tho 
old military guard-room and hospital now uSed us a rcst-honso and 
police station. To tho west is tho site of the lines of tho military 
garrison of 1 00 men wliidi used to bo stationed hero iindor the 
Madras Oovenimont before the organiration of the police. About 
half a mile north-oast of tho police station is a temple of tho goddess 
Mamai, and half a mile further a Sheuvi inona=tery or math The 1881 


'Tliia Wglic-l I'lin'l m tvo milrs wcit north wcit of KsnvAr Iu.i(L Thn fiii- 
'noAtli«Tch&niu.l between l]ii.mis ii>on>t)u>n .« nrilcbroail. Taiior’af<ai!uigX>«rccton' 
I.33G. ».<5tt,AboreK) 2i7-S70. 
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n’rv!:'? rctBra-" ‘1i.nr«{i n pjinbtion of 303?, elnofly Slienvi-*, 
rhn*-ti.jn«, KoiiKnn Mnr/itliA-s VrtnH, Bhniitlitn\ nnd 
l:w' felifiivj*! an' ]n[uK*d propriotoivj tho Christinas 

(J'l-vjirjuacnt «■< rviiaf «, hii'>l*an(}iitpn, tali<)ttrcr!<,ftTiiI pilmjiii'ce'iinivrurs; 

lMt^l»'snt!iTn.'n nml Inlionn ri; the Vilnis putty dcnlcrs; 
tJ'(» Ithati'l '.ri‘ I ;«1in]riic('*rtr:iw<<r’ nnd labonri'is ; nnd llie Mn’uiliiiiiiw 
r;> nnd rofivtnlik"'. Soait'of the Louvm nro nno-moried 
arnl n!})w<r.t»i.iUvritd with IfiKritt* trnlk and tiled rcKii^, but Jiiost 
nr* i; ud-nalUA ni.d tbntclnd. 

Tim Jvi tr,idi' rutorji". f(ir yf^iw pnilinp; lSSl-82 (.lioirod 

t.M'nji'i' ("cji'r!< iwttb £0iriC ftnil nvirapi* imports worth .C121R. 
Thp rt'. TftricM fmin .Cf.atti in Jt-r.'.-TC to£!0,<J]7 in 1B7J-73, ond 
itnp'rt' iti :n £410 hi Ib7.i-7i5 (o £2471 in IhTO-SO. 

TJiP f irt of RvMOiivpid i«i biiilt on tbo biijlipr nr wpstpm hill. 
Thi' bill i» iritli ft ‘In. p and inBnci'*<*.ihlo face on tlip river 

fjb‘, 'llti' ita-'t fsc'’ is b^ssP-eji than th" river fneo; tho cast in 
rai^'i/v-l b'it wi'li a (paid <.] ipi ; nitd the north is still Ics sleep, 'flio 
top nnd rii*' is't nnd Borth f.s-cs on* covered with leal:, c.istinrinft 
'ln< , inmifnc?, nnd cotw psliiH; thi'TC't of tho hill is haw. Tho 
of n pniiiilc «nd mortnp null nbont fwciitj’ 
b'lt l.i(*li na'l'iv bv! Ihicl: t'ucb'sinjr n space of ton ncres, Tho 
r.il! Iii*,o t.(”<T' and 01 " iiinpi fur twins nnd nre snrroimdud by n 
mn*. n«e-‘|i; sh- b'.ttwui */ifs fttid jiirt of tho w.tlls- on tho «oii[li 
Ux'wh/lei in f lir rejrtir. Tlierc arc threo Outworks. One nt tho 
b 's fif th" •>oi»b (tie/*, nith it, foumlAtions under wntor, is ctillod 
ll'c w/iixi-fort or ] •inuliUa ; the itcond i« pnnillrl to the verpe of 
the tw't -!oj»> : nnd tb« thirtl i i ojiporito Iho main fort with n moal 
r.nd b'dU'Tn’Vits. 'nn* /< ilA-hVh or tipper fort in eiilored by n sinplo 
nrcbi i (ntov'ny nhiuh is npri.’-iiv hcil by one or two old pmnito jxivod 
A" lb" ■> pived r.nproar!n-<i nro •l*epmid nlipiioi^ new 
ti'id c-’*y pith ■ have b<cii nnide from Incd fiiml'i. f*cvcml old nnd 
ri.'Jy i'nw »ti“ tli'n-tJ nbint TJi''ynn* ten to Cfleen feel lonpwilU 
Imn"* binr to five indies in diaineief. Tlic wnler-siipjdy is from » 
larp*' 11 of ten* pood sinter. At tho .«“Wtlifni comer of llio hill 
nr* l«(/ (Jovi .“iini'-tit biinp-ilowii. 

f*’adjs!i!v}piil fort V.. 1 S built on the "ito of the old porUif ChilAkid, 
f’liit.i ''JTii, e'r fiindilleir by n Senda chief In’twecii 1074 nnd 1 1 lo. 
It i tvilltsl lifter tiic fifth .‘londft ehieC S oWAiiv Nfdk (Ifi/'l^lOat).' 
In 1747 the I’ert'ipiio'c who ivire nnxions to tnko jios'-esslon of 
ftob'diiveid, or ft- tlieyc.d|ed it the fort of I’im, tried to plvlf » 
iiiii.rrt'! with tin* f'Ond'i chief. 3'ho chief nt firnt ( bowed n b®bl 
front, iiMt v,h«-ti tile l*<irlut(ucs<i fl(s«t nppeured off .Snddshivgnd ho 
jm’io vny,ftitd the clwtie/, of fecttriiip tho fort wns IohI to tho 
tbirVnj'ue-e,’' In 17’i2 tho PoriHcneso dednred wnr npoinst Iho 
H jnd.a chief and ftft'T tv blight conflict cnrriwl I’ir hill nnd greatly 


I A lo-vl blwoty wiittm In IfW rlsles t*i»t tli» f-nt 
rtl3» -e set f'ejim, HI. Isc) »ms «i« It »!>• .i m u« inlv 

r/'rfr.,/** I« “t.ictji ft* tlrtnllilerel I'w fsfj »« •-» “ 0 in 

1. 1 U\ xi-w In r.iAiit tietrti. tor.vv*'*;r •- 
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atrengtliened the fort.' In 1754 the Portuguese surrondored Pit 
fort to the Souda chief and in exchange 'were given four villages 
and svero allowed to build a fort near Baitkul on the left month oF 
the river.® In 1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron described 
Pir fort as on a hill overlooking the north-west entrance of th# 
river. It was fni'nislied with towers and was joined to a rampart 
which ran to tho foot of the hill in the south-east.® In 1763 SadtU 
shivgad was taken hy Haidar’s general Faal Hlla Khan. In 1783 a 
detachment of General Mathews’ force was sent to occupy Sadd- 
shivgad.'* In 1799, Sadashivgad was goi'risonod by Tipu’s troops,® 
and in 1800 Saddsbivgad and Haliydl were tho only two places from 
which Tipu’s garrisons were not driven by tho banditti.® 

Sambra'lli is a large village on the Tellnpur-IIaliyal road, 
nbontilve miles south o£ BMiyal. In 1695 tho Italian travoUef 
Gemelli Garori notices Sdmbrdni as tho head-quarters of the ohiof 
of Sonda whom ho oddly colls Soudokirduikardja. It was a 
mud fort and a poor village hot had a good market. From this 
single village of Sdmbrani tho chief was said to receive a yearly 
revenue of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) which, says Oarori, shows how'’ 
cruelly tho idolaters and Mnsalindus oppress the pcopla' In 
1799 Colonel IFollealey describes it as a largo and well stocked 
village. In that year Bdpnji Sindia, tho commandant of Dhdrwilr, 
posted about 300 mon in Sdmbrdni to plunder tbo country and 
ordered them to maintain the post against tho British. In 1799, 
when ho arrived before it with tbo 4th regiment of cavalry, a 
dotachmont of tho Ist r^raont of tho 1st battalion, and two six 
and twothrao-pounders. Colonel Sontlegor found tho village strongly' 
barricaded. A party sent to summon tho village was fired on, and 
Colonel Sontlegor, who moved forward uith ono company and a 
three-pounder, was obliged to retiro from the stockade with loss. 
Tho rest of tho infantry and cavaliy thon camo up, and Oolondl 
Sontlegor, though wounded, repeated tho assault. After an attack 
which lasted two hours, tho stockade was carried, and a largo number 
of the Mardthiis with their commandant were killed. Throe of 
Colonel Wellesley’s Despatches (22G, 227, and 228) are dated 
Samrnnee, 7th October 1799.® In 1800 SambrAni had 107 lionsos, 
ten shops, two wolls, two ponds, and temples.® 

Sa'mTargad Port, 200 feet long by 85 broad, and 160 feet 
above sea level, sttmds at tho top of Samvnr hill half a tnilo east of 
SadAshivgad. The fort gnards tho north-east and south-east sidest 
of Sad.Ashivgad. Its south and east slopes are overgrown with trees 


1 Bom. Qoor. Ect. Vl.aoa-SlO. , - Instniocoo, 17-lS. 

* Zend Arevta, Disc, rxclim ccii. * Moritha MS. * Arbathnoi’a ^fanro, I. CO. 

• ATbuthnot'a Mnnn, 1. 75. ’ Cliurchiir* Voyages, IV. 2JS. 

' Supplemental)' Dccpatclic', L 340, 341, 343, 351, 332, 334, 33S. In ono despatcli 
dated Jlali}.tl, 1st October 1709, General Wcllesloy says s Stoibr.4iu Xort line all tho 
appcatancc of a plai o V hero o flight had been made } rice, salt, tbattit*. clnthe<i. 
arms, and stichs 'ire scattered about the choultries, gnanl Iienscs, and iKibitatiou, of 
'epoji, and they had- not Umi to plondir tho toim or jW/.iA although they had 
nriKn airny manj o* the inh ibitanta Ho adds ; Tlio stale of this country protes what 
* TSK,*® hninin natnrp the MarAtlm goi crament and neighbourhood is. llitto, 345 

•Table of Bontee, Bombay riesidency, 202. 
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but tbe rust of tie hill is bare. The ■wells, which ere partly out of Chapter 337. 
repair, are about ten feet hi^h. They are built of granite, except Places ofluterest. 
on the north where loterite is used. Sound the fort is a moat 
about ten feet broad and six feet deep, partly filled. There appears 
>^to be no proirision for ■water and no guns. 

Sa'Blka^tta, about ten miles north of Sumta, is the only place 
in Kanara where salt is made. The S£nikatta salt-works contain 
17C Sgars or salt-works of which 128 ate in use. Of the 128 in nse, 

119 containing in all 19,400 pans, were worked in 1880-81 and 
yielded 6355 tons of salt. The salt-pans are owned by salt-dealers 
w'ho pay an acre assessment varying from 5s. 7\d. to Ce. 

(Rs.2|^-Ss.S^).^ The people are chiefly Nfidor H4l Vnkkal and 
^Halcpiiik husbandmen and A'gar salt-workers. 

Siurali, a small port at the month of the Shirili creek, about four 
miles north of Bhatkal, has a cuatoms-honso and a vernacular 
scWl. Shirdli is the head-quarters of the spiritual Teacher or 
gurn of the Kushasthalis. The chief inhabitants are Kushasthali 
Government servants or landed proprietors and Halepaik cultivators 
and palm]"nico-drawers. The sea trade returns for the four years 
ending 3881 showed average exports worth £1881 and imports 
■worth £1096. In 1801 Bnohnnan found Shirdli a poor village 
with three or four shops. The tide came np to Shirdli a mile from 
the sea and forced travellers to swim ■their cattle. The hanks at the 
ferry were rather stoney, but round the village there was much rice 
land and good cocoa-palm plantations. Much salt was made in the 
neighbonniood.® 

Shirve Peak, about ton miles north-east of Kdrwdr.is o granite 
rock about 160 feet above tbe level of Ibo surrounding country. Tho 
rook is very steep and cannot bo climbed without tho help of a bamboo 
ladder. It has a flat top and a wall enclosing a tomple of Basova 
which is chiefly visited by Kunbis and Konkan Mordbhds. Opposite 
tho templo a ffranito cistern receives a spring or water which is usw 
hv Dilfmina as holy water or iirth Near the cistern a jar is out in 
the rock able to hold about a quart of liquid. On the day of the ^r 
tho hole is filled with oil and a now coarse wuistclotli about twelve 
feet lout? and three broad is rolled like a wick and let into the hole 
with one end resting on tho rim. Tho cloth is lighted at sunset on 
the day of tho fair and kept burning till dawn. 

Shiveslivar Fort or Halekot is a ruined stronghold 
tSOO'xSOO'l to tho north of Shiveshvar village about four mites 
north of Saddshivgad. The only Ws of the stronghold wo 
remains of walls about four feet broad and a filled up moat. Tho 
interior is overgrown with bushes. 

cular school andsevoralsmall modem temples dedicated <»Shm But 

the site of Hdvan’s temples to Shiv is not Shimshvar but S^zvad 
miles south-east of Wdr.* Tho chief inhabitants are VAuis, 

Bbandari8,Kom<irp<iiks,KonkanMordthfis,MMalmfins,andChriBtions, 

cultivators, potty traders, and labourers. Tho fort is said to have 

iSccAh«ep.72. »My«.r«andCaaara,in.l31,184. » Sco above p.SM aoteS. 
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bconbnilt by Savpdn-inalik or Shorif-nl-Mnlk, a Bijdpm* general, in 
1606,wlionj after marcbing from Bijapnr by the Sangameshvnv pass, 
bo took Fbonda and Jaboh and came to Shivesbvar, In 1C76 Pryor 
notices it as Scmissar, a strong place recently conquered by ShivAji.* 
The fort next fell into tbe possession of tho Sonda cbiot Sadnshiv 
p674 - 169 7) Tvho threw into it a gfarrison. In 1720, Hamilton notices 
it as Seraseer with a bad harbour and under cover of a largo castle 
with a few guns.® In 1735 the Porttfgaese were allowed to build a 
chnrch at Smvansor and to carry timber.® In 1763 Saibat Jang, 
better known ns Mir Fazal tJlla Khdo, whom Haidftr Ali had sent 
to overrun the Sonda territories, took Soudn, and tho ohiof Imodi 
Sadn3hiv(l747-1763)flodto Shiveshviif. Pnzal TJlla pursued him by 
the Ganeshgadda pass and Radra. Oil Pazal's arrival at Shivoshvnr 
Imodi fled to Goa, and Shiveshvar fort was dcsortod by its 1 
commandant and tho garrison surrendered. Nort year (1764) a 
Mardtha fleet came from Vijayadurg to take Shiveshvnr and a party 
of Mar.itha3 also came by lalid. Tho land force was opposed, but 
inoffcctoally, by Haidar’s officor at Kadra. Tho land and sea 
forces of tho Marnthds then mado a joint attack on Shiveshvar. 
'CViCr itasaWan garrisofn bnWl oafc icf* taw days awi vscfflid Isava 
snbmittcd but for tho timely help of the hlusnlmitn commandant of 
Snddshivgad who Camo to the rescue and routed tho hlarathils who. 
fled leaving their guns and baggage. In 1783 tho fortifications of 
Shiveshvar were pulled down by a detacliment of General Mathews* 
foi'ce.* In 1803 Shiveshvar was tho ohiof town of a potty division 
under Ankola.® 

Sidda'pur, with in 1881 a population of 1920, is tho head- 
quarters of the Sidddpnr sub-division with a dispensary, Tho town 
is within threo miles of tho Maisur frontier, the land draining 
into tho Yardn rivor. Tho approach to Biddupur from tho sonth is 
through an avenue of magnificent Mimnsops elenghi or bakul li’ecs, 
whoso flowers are used in tho worship of Shiv, The town is on an 
eastern slope at tho top of which are the Government olBccs. The 
chief inhabitants arc Lingaynt cultivators and traders, Sdsashtakar 
tradois, Sonilrgoldsmitbs, and HalcpAik and HAl Vnkkal cultivators 
uniL labourers. There are about 300 bnuKe'i, those near tho tnarkot 
closely built, the rest in detached enclosures .and giovos. The 
market is regularly laid out ivith clean gravelled streets running 
north and south. There is a pond at Siddnpnr, bnt the drinking 
water is almost all from wells To tho east of tho town are some 
■rico fields and to north and south of tho fields arc botelnut, 
cardamom, and popper gardens. The dispensary treated in 1882 
forty-four in-patients and 2336 ouc-pntients at a cost £110 10s, 
(Rs. 1105). 

Siddha'pur or Sllidda'piir. At the north comor of a largo 
plain about threo miles oast of KArwAr is a villngo called SiddliApnr 
by Hindus and SaitAnpnr by Musnlmdns. There aro two ruined forts 
one called Hale-kot or the Old Fort, the other I<tdcdi-kot or tho'lVbod 


* East Indus and Persia, 146 * Kerr Account, 1, 262. * Inslrncoao, 15, 17, 
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nuotlcr piri IS c^Hod jWa« or tlw foundations. Theio areno stones 
p other rotnnins of bnildings.. But there arc two largo stono welk 
mth steps and chtanhers, which nro said to liave been made by 

"S t ^ A small narigablo inleC 

Hiid to have once bwn largo and deep, nms close to the old town 
Ilioro is a loe.sl tradition that, when they defeated the Hahn kinged 
i oWtonn and aottled tliomsclves 

do Q by at l^«dyitd Many crocodiles nro found in the Kdlinndi 
nt Kndra and Suldbipur. They cal bnff.\loo calves nnd somolimos 
Ti “c- T^’ circninstmiccs suggest that this Siddhninii- is 

the Simlnhar of Mnsudi (P13)andof Ilm Batata (1312). At tlm same 
timcnll 01 thePortugneso roforcuces seem to belong rather toChitnknl 
nnd. as itwem* probable that Chibiknlniid not Siddhitpnr, which 
had then given place to Kndvild, is tho Sindnhnr of the TnrkiMi 
Jlohil (loal), the evidcnco on tho whole «-eonis to favour the view 
innt all of tho I'oforDiicca to Sjjidabur belong to Chiblknl. 

.S^Si, about 2300 feet above the sea, the bcad-qnai tors of tho 
Sifri snl)-division,ivitli itilSbl n. population of 5017, is nnimporfant 
centre of the pepper and hetoinut trade of upland Kdnnm. Tho 
town is sjtrcad over an irrcgalar nrc.a of uneven ground about a milo 
and a half from east to nest and nearly two miles from north to 
Kintlu Only a small part of the surface is covered with hou'cs. In 
the middle of tins iiioa n low hill alojios gently to the north, tho cast, 
nnd the south-east. At its south hide, whoio it is bigliest, it has 
short spurs with steep ravines, llio Kninta road ciitcra by ono of 
ibcro spurs. Tlw highest ground is occupied by the disponsniy nnd 
rmno biiildicp nliicli formerly Ijolonged to a dctacliment of b'etivo 
Infanlty. Along tho middle of the north-east slopo is tho street or 
market, nnd, ncross it, tho I’nnnors' and tho Tailors’ streets run to tho 
Dcvigcro street, which kodh to a pond called Jlcvigcio on the iiorthcra 
outskirts of tho town. On the hoiilhcni slopo of (ho high gronnd 
ih an irregular open epico to tho west of which nro tho revcimo nnd 
post ofliccs and on tho north tho court-house and the jail. To tho. 
rnsi of tho optii sjiacc ore tho moat nnd tho almost levelled walls of’ 
Sirri fort, nnd beyond the fort is an unCuisbed pond called Kotigori. 
Ap irl from (lio native (own, and in n lino stretching wef^ from 
the dispcDsaiy, are a Collector’s bungalow, a burial-ground, nnd n 
IravclJors’ bungalow; nnd, on high {^•oimd, running north nnd 
makinga right angle, isn road syithtwo bungalows whoro nEmimean 
drtnclimcut was stationed during tho 1858 Mutinies. Rico-uolds 
parlifdly surround llic town on llio north and oast, Boyond, to tho 
north .md north-east, nro low woody hills nnd bolelnufc plantations.* 

In 1865 fiirsi had a population of 4370.* Tho 1872 census 
showed n population of 6265, Ilindns 4217, hlnaalradns 82D, 
Clirislinns 231, nnd 5 Others. Tho 1882 consns gnvo for a town- 
pito of 28.37 acres n popnlolion of 6033 or two for ovoiy sqimro 
.acre. Of thcpo 4357 were Uindus, 970 Mnsalmdns, and 300 
Christians. 


' I>r. T/ltli'H III port, lOlli rebiusry 18 (W. 
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Chapter XIV. Sirsi is an important trade centre for the hotolniit'), cardamoms, 
Places ^uterect pepper which are gi-own in the Sirsi snh-division and go to 
Knmta by the Devimani pass. Besides the chief revenue and police 

Sinsi, ofiRces of the snb-division Sirsi has a municipality, a sub-judge’s court, 

post oERce, dispensary, travellers’ bungalow, and four schools. Ther*- 
municipality, established in 1 866, had in 1881-82 an income of £1 1 32 
and an expenditure of £1107. Jn 1882 the dispensary treated 
seventy-nine in-patients and 6523 out-patients at a cost of £31 1 14s. 
(Rs. 3117). For a population of 5633 this is a high sick rate. It is 
said to be the result of tho natural nnhcalthiuess of the town, which 
is so great that the death-rate almost always exceeds tho birth-rate. 
The people have a sallow fever-stricken appearance and young 
children suffer from enlargement of tho liver and spleen. Tho chim 
causes of sickness are tho unhealthy position of tho town in a valley im. 
the midst of garden lands with water tainted with decaying leaves and 
vegetable matter. Tho travellers’ bungalow is a first class provincial 
bungalow which was built in 1848 at a cost of £261 (Bs.2610). 
It is stone-built and tilo-roofod and has two rooms and ont-houscs. 

Jotr. Every other year a fair lasting for nearly a week is hold in honour % 

of the goddess Mari It is generally attended chiefly by low-caste 
Hindus, about 10,000 in number, from different parts of north and 
south Kdnara, Dhurwdr, and Maisur. Articles worth about £2500 
are sold. In cases of family sickness or dining small-pox epidemics 
low-class Hindus make vows to the goddess Mari and during tho fair 
offer buffaloes, sheep, and fowls. Tho old templo was burnt about 
ten years ago. The now buildings consist of a largo quadrangle 
surrounded by open verandas in which tho pilgrims lodge, in tliO'* 
Centro of which stands tho templo with two rooms, tho inner room " 
containing a wooden imago of tho goddess painted and decorated 
>vith clothes and ornaments. Tho story of the origin of the fair is 
that a tanner disguised as a Brdhman maivied a Brdhman’s daughter 
and by her had two sons. Anxious that his children should not bo 
ignorant of his ancestral craft, tho tanner evciy day took his sons'^ 
outside of the village and taught them leather-dressing, seasoning 
his lessons ^vith a taste of flesh. One day one of tho boys on seeing 
a piece of vegetable at dinner said that it was ranch like a buffalo’s 
tongue. His mothor, shocked at tho comparison, followed her 
husband and sous and saw tho leather-tanning and the flcsh-cating. 
She fled to her father and asked him how she could clean an 
earthen pot which had been soiled by tho touch of a dog. Tho father 
said, bum it. The woman went home, and, by way of purifying her* 
husband and sons, set fire to the honso when they Vere asleep. Her 
husband managed to got out but she followed him with a drawn 
sword. The tanner turned into a boar, a goat, a buffalo, and a cock, 
and in c.ach form his wife slow him. She then leaped into tho flames 
of the burning honse, and, after some days, appearing in a dream to 
one other relations, called on them to worship horas a goddess. At 
the yearly fair pilgrims pass through all tho stages through which 
the Brdmnan ^rl passed. They are mnrriedj have a marriageH 
dinner, kill a boar, a goat, a buffalo, and a cock, and end by sotting 
fire to a sbed. 

Tho only object of interest at Sirsi is its fort which is now in 
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S-<aila flii*'!, not! I'tvlKtl Cliinn'iiotlan. \VJspn lluclmnan vinitod 
Str*'i in 1r>»I tin* f-jTl ■wa'* ruiiu'iL Sir*!!, t}ioi)t;h ft “mall 
VA' tlf ttf u r«Vfnne «/flicur or ltth*Uilitr wlioco 

^5.ar.*f» Sin H. It «v;is on a preat tlioronglifnrc* nnil liml a 

c.ia.!'}t‘r TJmtp « iitnall tniiil fori Iml it wn-t 

tl' 'tu'U r-atiliArv Wi'ii' ‘■till tr.auWi-‘- 0 !nr.* U \\tit jimbnlily to 
p-: i'll airiinst roWvrii that in 1709 n fotv waa btntionrd at 
Sif-iby I’nrncdi, tli'* Diuiln t.; Maisur.* lu ISOft Culoncl WVllosJry 
r- nt iJ. j I"! i'lttalion of ill" -{ill Jti'^inipaf to dnvoout Imnditti from 
Sir.} aal Hinav^ii.'' In JSJ7 Sir^i lia<l 6dl hou':**'', forty-rovrn 
n tT.j'Ii'. nVitI Ti'pllt.* 

, Sondtl/ftb «nt loft mik * north of Sir<i. with in ISSI npojmJiitionof 
r»OJ7, is » *siiil! loBJi, «hi('h, hitv.otn l.'iOOftnd ] 76-, von tliocanital 
of r. fAftiilr of llindii ohief*'. Sondt lion nhoiit a mil" to thi> kit of 
rji'* Sirsj-Vi'li.ifinr Mid on si lorr hill f<» the wr-t of the Sondi hrook, 
'ft I' nt-jir t‘*h to the i< wn i*! hr a h rd a litth* di<-tniit from nn old 
vi'jiit' iiri ke, Tho h< a*.' < atv mo 'tlv inud>huiU and tintched nnd 
*'th''r(’ k Ti'i^tdnr wtrhel. Tlie oniy ohjerU of iitti'ii.-t at rionda 
ft'.' its oM lorl ftti'l a Siij'irt, ft Vftidijiiiv, lind ft Jftin ninmislen*. 
Tl.o fort f Juris on hiyh crmiid to the routh of iho Sondi brook. 
It in n.'iM'd ftJid d'Oerifd Mnl its hiph waIIs arc hidden by (re"n 
oti'l kr.t«!ivrfi<jil. The nnsoiirj' bliimti tractM of eonsidemble 
nri'liit* '•Itinl Tin* po-ln of t!m petrwny nro sinplt* Idoekn 

f art"“» to MttAi'ft fie* bmp. ft’id in lh**MHU'ps)"nadmiiRknre«evcrid 
inads liu* >1 Tsith lurpe nia'si's of fniidy dretsml pUme. IVrhnjis tlii> 
r'«!'».'X^bi<- of the fifi/mejil' in a trap nbib twrh'i* feel .nrpmre 
is?i I tin »nebi'» tl.iVk, p'-rh-elly lees-lh'd timl dn-sied, «liirli rc'tn on 
tiif nehly ears', 'd ptihir.fth'in’l thrt'O fc'd Iiifdi. Kxrfpt (his, nhtVh 
i» l'>"dly’h"iii t»d to lii’fh,' l!tP)ni',iiola \e-tip<' k left of tlioiiatftco 
of lb- 'Oda ehud« Atmthfr sibktt of tm-rost is nn old ffiin 
ri'-’lit-en f>',t hisip vitb n lia-im'li bore. Of Hio three lelipions 
’'b-sSIdiii/' . {'.<• .kdn minnstery uinH, bm, nnle'S ns seems jirobablo 
H I d,{ake li.-.v J, -cn (inde iii ”r>*.idin"iHin‘’enplions,i» is ns old ns t ho 
•'•'^Irh <v tjt'trj'. or the two other monosteries the Smtirl moiianlery 
klsew.ii e-s the JlnruVi 2’f«lh mid th« Viikhnav nmimslery ns llio 
JV rf, "di or I'l/.fir i j df.if/,. Tiie'' IfoinUi or Sni<>» i inoimstery is thn 
hi ukiinnrt'ri t f nm "jilritmd Ternrher or ffurn of the llnvi^' or Ifnip 
U'.s ihif ,r,s. The pri-ent h-ad, the forty-fifth of the ]itu>, is a minor 
rJ.irinp his mincrily the nffnirs of the rnoim-tery nro 
h rnd«,-{ed be n wsttsper riihjefi to lIio wipervision of tho lisidinp 
ff’dr* IlaMp romnmnily. The niomtsiery is eiipported 


astfieira, III. 2 ( 7 . Ar-- .((l f (o » lirJ.sMy MCOlinl 

f. ,5, /.I (,t (-'.il les-. dliiil t;.V»,Sim (ivt 7 lsKwv«'». tOlo,, -«b. 

oVmi nvtki!;.yv m.. 

(y.Mtk-e.r.i'rlCtliO t briVK* TWto. t. 33S. M,Ws llti.-ratyftHS-nilin^ 

V 4 . . "et.'V t'l bo tin'tinen"' >* •» <’ noi’V? 2* {"'i 0?.I 

(•,.,,'4 lt!i-(mr.tlli Nik, t'le tlilnl .“"lek c(iir(, ilnttif (fi.S ((ml. 

n,«nvbnm.m from .nntnriat. cntriUtol 
l>y Mf. Jl' v«.t-ft,in I'Viio. 
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from fines paid by Hnvigs convicted of breaclies of casto rales, from 
the revenues of lands belonging to the temple, and from ' ihe 
subscriptions of the Havigs of Sirsi,4Supn, Yolltvpur, Siddnpur, and 
Ankola, and of the Sherogavs to the south of the Gangnvali river. 
The objects of daily worship are Narsiinh, Chandrauiauloshvaif 
Xdshivishveshvai', Sharada, Ganpati, and Shankardchdrya. 'A car. 
procession in honour of Nnrsimh, the presiding doity, is held on the 
fourteenth day of the briglit half of Vnuhakh (April-May) whonlhree 
to five thousand people assemble. About a thousand Brdhmans'aro' 
fed in the afternoon and the car with an image of ITarsinih is drawn 
at night. The fair lasts for a week and cloth and copper and 
brass vessels worth £500 (Ba. 5000) to £S00 (Ks. SOOO) are sold. 

According to a local account, in a placo called Ahikshebra there 
lived a Brdhman named Vislmipati Dikshita whose son Gunauidlu, 
taking to a I’cligious life, retired to Gokorn.' Prom Gokarn Gnnanidhi 
went to Benaros whore ho succeeded in gaining the goodwill ‘of 
the famous Shankardcharya, the head of the Smdrt sect of modern 
Hindus. Shanknrdclidrya admitted Gnnanidhi to bo an ascetic 
or saiiydfi and gave him the iiamo of Vishvavandya SarasVali,' ' 
He was given an. imago of Narsimh and a Uvg and was appointed 
the giiril or spiritual Teacher of the Havig Brahmans of Gokaru. 
Vishvavandya, after staying for some titno at Benaros, gained a 
disciple named Nardyanondra Sarasvati. He then went to Ujjniu 
in Mlllwa whore he obtained certain privileges from the king of 
the country. Eighteen of these teachers lived and died at Ujjain, 
and the nineteenth Vishvandthendra Sarasvati sot out for Gokarn 
accompanied by a disciple named Gnngddharcndra Sanisvati. Vishva- 
iidthendra died on the way and his disciple Gnngddharendra settled 
at Gokarn. Some of Gangddharendra’s successovseontinued atGokarn. 
and others wout at Kadtoka, about sis; miles north of Hondvar. On 
the invitation of the Sonda chief the tsventy-ninth Teacher settled 
at Sonda in a pl.ace called Snhasralingam or tho thousand lings, 
because the stones of the neighbouring stream were formed like lings. * 
The Sonda king built him a inonastcry and endowed it with land. 
Tho Teuchor and four successors lived in quiet at Sahasrnlingam till 
in A.n. 1505-6 (1478 ShaJi) tho country was overrun by robbers. 
Arsappanik (1655-1598), the Br.st chief of Sonda, drove out tho 
robbers and built temples and a monastery, and granted them along 
with a garden to the Teacher, os a thank-offering to Ifarsimh who 
had blessed him with a son. 

The Torbidi or tlio Car-lano inoiiasteiy is n brnneh of the Vnishnav 
monastery of Udpi in South Ksitinra. Itrishcld in .special rorerence 
because it contains the tomh of its fonnder Vddiraj.® According 
to a loual account T^udirdj, the prince of arguors, "was a liiilbinan 


--A? hy placiug Gok&rn m t)je coujitry of Alilk^krint Bupporto tlio Bnoucs* 
I’upulation Cbaptcr (Vart I. p, 1 J 7 noto 1 ) that AliiLaketra. in tb« 
'■ of t?jc local Kanarcse Hnipn, thfe of Hnnkco. i 

ip A |9 die lx* callctl and sSiH orcn^ion.»Jly is calird tho Vddinlj tnat/iA 

conic into more central nro nv the people fonnd the namfe VjiOlinll * 
It i» called the Car>lAnu hioiiastcry b^'cmiso the cnr^proccnyioji 
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of Pakya or SoutL Xtinora who -floarialicd about the end of the 
sixteenth century. Ho became a staunch follower of the ilddhav- 
ftchilrya Vaishnavs, and, iourne 3 dng over India in search of converts 
.J^aspwticularly snccessful in Gnjarilt. About 1582, on his return 

capital, and there 

\ fidirdj, who had great fame as a worker of miracles, built the 
temples of Trivikrama, Krishna, Hanumdn, and Rudra in 1682 
(5.150-1)1 He worked many miracles,® had a spirit or bAut^ at his 
command, and went bodily to heaven in a car aent by the gods. In 
3593 (5.1516) Arsappa Ndtk,i the first Sonda chief, granted land to 
the monastery, and in 1700 (5.1028) fresh grants were made by the 
sixth chief Basav Ling Ndik, grandson of iSadhnling Ndik. 

Vadirfi] was the tenth guide after Mddhavdchdrya. The Vaish- 
navs hold him in as much reverence as the Smdrts hold Shankar- 
dcharya. Vishvitdhish Tirth, the present guide, is the thirteenth 
in succession since ViSdiiilj. The chief settlement of the leaders of 
this monastery is IJdpi in South Kdnara. The only people of North 
Kdnara over whom Vishvddhtsh Tirth Las jurisdiction are SonSrs 
and Taishnav Deshasth BrShmans. The expenses connected with 
the Viidirdj monastery are mot from the produce of lands and :^m 
presents made by VnishnaT pilgrims fromDhdrwdr,Belganm,Kaladgi, 
Mnisur, Kumbaconum, and Haidarabad who hold the memoiy of 
Vudinij in great reverence. 

Sondois occasionally visited by the smiiifor head of theTJdpi 
monastery. During his absence its affairs are conducted by a 
manager and an accountant. Ministnmts orpuy'drte are every year 
or every six months sent from Udpi and paid monthly from the 
funds of the monastery. The unhealthiness of Sonda, the small 
pay, and the strictness with which the iiily worship 1ms to be 
performed, make it impossible to keep a ministrant permnnontly 
settled at tho monastery. During his term of service in the 
nonastcry the ministrant is forbidden from living with his wife 
ind from using hot water for his daily bath. Except the tomb of 
TAdirAj which has to be worshipped in the morning, in the nfter- 
loon, and in the evening, the deities of the monastery are worshipped 
arico a day. A great festival called the car-procession taWa 
jlnce on the full moon of Fdlgvn or April -May. The ceremonies 
ionneoted with, the procession begin on the ninth that is six 
lays before tho full moon, ond end on the day after the full moon. 
In the first day sacrifices are performed by kindling a fire and 
browing into it a certain quantity of clarified butter and boiled 
ice. This is done to propitiate the different deities whose agent 
bo fire is considered to bo. On the tenth, a Bag witli tho figure of 
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iBacIianan iccordi im iasoripbion bclongiag to ibis monastery, dated 1594, 
dyeoro and Canara, III. S16. 

* Among VidirAj’a miraolca Tiero ourca of apoplexy, headaobe, leprosy, and 
arrcnncaa. He was also eble to break stenes wita hia bare feet. 

• Vddb.tj’s familiar apirit, Kiran Bbut, Waa always at his aervica, Hia palanquin 

cquind bearers only on one aide, for the other side was borne by the faithful J^ixsin. 
Wtan'a lust la still daily worshipped in the menaatery. _ „ , • ‘ » 

*j|^o inscription recording taw grout lias Iscen mcDtiODcd i>y Buchason.* See 
clow p, 348. 
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Vishnu’s carrier the Gnrnd is hung on tho largo stone-pillar in 
front of the temple of Tririkram to show that the car-proccssioii 
has begnn. Daring each of tho fivo clays hotwocn tho 'ninth and 
tho fourleonth a small car, -with an image of Tririkram, is drohn 
along tho road, and a largo quantity of boiled ricOj mixed ivitli*' 
turmeric and lime, green leaves, and pieces of oocoauats nro 
thrown in different places round the toinplo and in tho street when: 
the car is drawn. Those offerings or hdlis aro mado both in the , 
afternoon and in the evening. Tho object is by feeding and 
pleasing the spirits of the place to prevent their hindering the 
ceremonies. On the night of the fourteenth offerings are made on 
a specially large scale. On this evening people suffering from fits 
or spirit-seizures are made to stand before a large square stone 
on which rice and other articles are thrown. Some of the sjiirita'J.' 
speak others are dumb. But whether they speak or remain silent ' 
matters not as, in either case, the friendly spirit who lives in tho 
stone forces them to como out of the people. On the night of tho 
fifteenth tho large ear is dragged along tho lano. Prom 2000 to 
3000 people como, and cloth and copper and brass vessels arc sold -. 
worth about £800 (Rs.SOOO). On tho first of tho dark* half of the month 
tnrmoi’io- water is sprinkled on the imago of 'I'rivikmm and the image 
is washed in the pond. The third gi-eot day is tho third of tho dark 
half of Fnlgun orjMnrch-.April, tho anniversary of thodcath of VtidirAj. 
On that day a largo number of Brdlnnans are fed and a carpet and a 
cap boi'dered with pearls and supposed to have been used bjr Vddirilj 
are wor.«hippod. Contrary to the Vaislmav practice of having on it 
an image of Aldruti tho bell used in the monastery lias the figure of 
a bullock. Tho bell is said to bo the trophy of a rolipous victory 
which a monk of this monnstery gained ov(*r a Lingdyat priest 

Buchanan records five inscriptions in Sonda. Tho oldest in a 
ruined Jain temple to Adishvnr contains a nant dated 7!)0 (S.722) 
by king Imodi Sadasbiv-Rdi.^^ A second inscription dated 804 
(iS.727) was in tbo Jain monastery and was said to have been in 
tlic I’eign of Oh.dinnnda-Rdi who is styled the chief of all tho kings 
of the south. This was a Jain ruler and the grant mentions advantages 
gained hy liis ancestors Saddshiv and Balldl over the followers of 
Buddha." I’he third inscription, also in the Jain monastery, was 
dated 1198 (S'. 1321) in the reign of Saddshiv Ruja of Sudhdpura.^ 
Tho fourth inscn'ption was in the Honvalli monastery j Buchanan 
could not make out its date. Tho fifth in tho 'T^erbidi monastery, 
recorded in 1592 (3, 1515) a grant by Arsappa Ndik, tho first Sonda*’ 
chief (loSb-lSSS)."* 

Between 1590 and till 1680 under tho Sonda chiefs (1590-1762) 
Sonda was the centre of three districts in tho Kduara uplands. 
After 1680 tho Sonda territory included, in addition to their upland 


• nnd Canata, III. 216. The date seems to be wToncIy read ns Imodi 
Sad:isaiv.1tay was tho lost Sonda chief who flourished nftor 17.t5. 

. “itysore and Cnnara, 111. 213. Compare ricet’s Dynasties. 87. 

‘Mysore and Canara, III- 2!6. This date also h donhtfnl : Saddshiv was the fifii. 
Sonda -chief who reigiifA from 1674 to 1697. 

♦ This is the grant to the Terbidi mrnartery mentioned above, p. 347- - 
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possessions, five disincts in the Sfinam iowlnnds. The country in Chapter XIV. 
tlio neijjhbourhood o£ Sonda is said to have been well cultivated places of Interest, 
nndei' the Sonda chiefs and the town to have been very large. It sovda 

is said to have had three lines of fortifications the ontermoet wall „ ‘ 

being at least six miles from the modem Sonda.^ The space within " 
the ontermosb ^vall, about three miles each way, is said to have been 
full of houses. In the two spaces surrounded by tbe outer lines of 
woll the houses wore scattered in clamps with gardens between.® 

In 1675 Fryer notices Sonda as famous for its popper, the best 
and the dearest in the world. The chief lived at Sonda, being 
tributary or rather fondatoiy, bound by allegiance as well as by 
pnrso to tbo princes of Bijdpur. The Sonda chief’s pepper country 
was estimated to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 (Pagodas 30 
IdJdis) of which he had to pay one-half to BijApur, Sluv^’i sometimes ’ 

sharing the tribute. The Sonda cliief had 3000 horse and 12,000 
foot.® In 1682 SninhlKiji led a detachment against Sonda but 
apparently without effect.* In 1695 the Italian traveller Gemelli 
Careri passed through some of the territory of the Sonda chief 
whom ho oddly names SondekirdnikAnlja. He was lord of some 
villages among the mountains but tributary and subject to the 
great Moghal whom ho was obliged to serve in war. The chief 
lived at SdinbrAni about forty miles north of Sonda. Sambrdni 
had a good market and an earthen fort with walls seven spans high. 

From this single villogo the chief was said to receive a yearly 
rovonne-of £80,000 (Es. 3,00,000) which, says Careri, shows 
how cruelly the idolatOT.s and Musalmdns oppress the people.® 

JDanne tho reiffn of Imodi, the last Sonda chief (174s>-1762)y the 
to^vn suffered much from hlardtha attacks. According to dotails 
furnished to Buchanan by on old accountant, about 1730, when 
fresh oesses had to bo introduced to boy off the Marathfo a, 
liouse-ttts was levied to which 100,000 honsos contributed. This 
isn wild exaggeration, for in 1764 when Haidar took it Sonda 
had only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the tovra, and m ISUl, 

Bnolmnan found the houses hud dwindled from l^OO to fifty. 

In 1799 so much was the country exposed to tbo riuds of Maratha 
bandits that Purnenh, tbo minister of Mmsur, had to station a 
truard at Sonda.® From its desolate state and the disorders to 
which it had been exposed the Sonda territory took Munro lon^r 
to settle in proportion to its extent 

roprosentntivo of the Sonda family still (1883) holds a position o 
honour in Goa.*® 


»Th6 local Btoij So that the outmoot witl wao forty^ight milco (oKteen loo) in 
circnmfcronce ineibnnan'sMysoroandCanoro, Ui All- 

^ 
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Chapter XIV. Sunghiri Island, also called Devgad, 120 feet liigli, is nearly 
Places oflnterest. miles north of KnvwAr head. The fishermen grow a little hemp 
on its top, but it is difiicult of access, being very steep.* 

SosKCBi, Sunkeri is a suburb of the municipal town of Ki'irwdr to the, 

cast of Xodibng on a tributary creek of the Xdlinadi, with in 1881 1 
a population of o3<l. It has n famous church of Our Lady of 
Conception built about the beginning of tho present century by a 
Carmelite missionary Father Francis Xavier, with the aid of the 
British Gorerninout. The cluirch is an octagonal building with a 
diameter of about 100 feet and walls about thirty foot high. The . 
roof is supported enlarge masonry pillars six feet square at thohase,- 
which stand in a circle enclosing a space about forty feet in diameter. 
The image of Our Lady of Conception stands on a plain altar close* 
to the wall on the north. Tho church has a two-storied parochial ' 
house with room for about twelve priests. At present there 
is only one priest who is maintained by private land endowments, 
with a remission of part of tho Government assessments. The 
chief inhabitants are SAsashtakar potty traders, Christian labourers, 
Musalmdn hawkers petty dealers and labourers, and Komdtpdik 
and Konkan Mar&tba cultivators and labourers. 

SovA. Stipa, with in 1881 a population of 847, is a small village which 

gives its name to the Supa sub-division. The five miles from Jagalpet 
to Supa is a continuous geutle descent out iu the hill side. The 
road commands heautifid -wews of tho deep valley which it skirts, and 
of the meeting of tho XJjaliand tho Xtili rivers. Supa is beautifully 
placed on the high south bank of tho river at tho meeting of 
the TTjali and tho Kdli. It has only cighty-Cro houses chiefly 
of Hindus, almost all husbandmen. Cholera and small-pox are 
frequently epidemic in the sub-division and tho people suffer 


(17G4) Haidar overran all of Sondn which wai not held by I’orttiTOcao troops and 
compelled the chief, Sivrai Imodi SadAshiv, to take shelter in Goa wiUi his family nnd 
treasure. _ The viceroy nllowcd the chief to live nt BAndra end (10th April 1768) 
granted lim n yearly pension of £525 (Xornphins 12,000). In 1774 the Sondn chief was 
caught intriguing with Haidar to nttnek tho Foituguese. Ho was accordingly 
moved to Santa Ito'alia at Monla close to Goa. His grant was reduced to £550 
(Xcraphins SOOO) n year, but he %ras not deprived of his position and honouta as a 
chief. On liia death his son SavarBasavliuginliciitcdihepropcity, and, by a decree 
dated tho 23rd of February 1782, his pension was raised to about £460 (Xeraphiiis 
11,000). Undei n treaty, dated the 17th of Jannaty 1701, Savai ceded to the Portn- 
gucseallhis rights to the districts held by Portuguese troops Sami died in 1834 end 
was saccccdcfby his son S.sdAsliiv who survived only a few months. His suoccsaor , 
was his brother Vir Baiendra who contmned to enjoy the same honours and pensions 
except that £262 (Xemphlna 0000) were granted to liis sister-in-law the widow of 
SadAsluv. BAjcndra died in 1830. As ho left no heir, acconling to enstom, his 
property shonid hare passed to the Portuguese Government. But tho widows of tho 
instthreo chiefs, tlie mother-in-law Savai's wife and her tw o dangliters-in-law the 
wivc^f SadAshiv and BAjcndra, petitioned for maintenance and tlie right to admin- 
ister fno estate. Sadlsliiv's widow died nt Phonda iu 1837, but SnvAi’s nnd BAjendra's ‘ 
widows continued to piess tbcirclainiS till 1S4S, when Savai's widow died. She had 
adopted a young man of good family in British territory named SavAi Basnv Ling 
BAjendra who married the sister of the chief of Faiig.shur. Tho third lady, lldjendro’S 
^dow, died in 1857. Though the adoption of Savai Bas.vr, who seems to have died 
wfore 1857, was neicr sauctioued by the Portngiiesc Ooi'cmmcnt they agreed that 
tnc estate shonid pass to Savai's wife Nsramagi. This lady died in 1801 Saving an 
infant son who succeeded to tho chiefehip in 1882. , 

1 Taylor’# Sailing Directory, 1. 396. 
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{fTcatly from fever. The chief buildings at Snpa are the oflSIce of 
tho petty divisional officer, the dispensary, the police station and 
linos, the school, the tmvollors’ bnngnlow, and the rest-house. In 
1882 tho dispensary treated thirty-six in-door and 1859 ont-door 
'patients at a cost of £10 1 Ms. (Es. 1017). Round tho town several 
sheltered and woll-watored valleys yield rice, pepper, betelnnt, 
sugarcane, gram, rdgi, and sesamum, and the uncultivated parts 
aro clothed with noble forests of teak, palms, and other trees. 
During the monsoon floods the streams are deep enough to allow 
timber to bo floated to Kdrwdr and other places on the const. On 
an island at tho meeting of the Kali and tho Ujali or Pnndri 
is a teinplo of Efimling, about 700 years old, in bad repair, though 
it enjoys a yearly allowance of £(50 (Ks 600). In 1790 Snpa was 
taken by Colenel Wellesley without opposition. It had been 
garrisoned by a party of tho Sonda chiefs armed mossongors who 
fled on hc-sring of tho capture of SdmbK'iiii.* Colonel Wellesley 
describes Snpa as like nil the other forts only an eminenco with two 
dry ditches. It was about 100 yards from one of tho rivers and at 
one point abont twenty yards from the other. Guns could be brought 
to Supa but not without groat labour. Colonel VVollesloy left two 
companies of Nativo Infuntiy to hedd tho place. Two of his 
dcspatolies are dated Supn, 4th October 1 799. In several despatches 
ho rocomineiids tho opening of roads from Supa to Goa and to 


Sadiishivgad.* 

Tina'i Gha't or Tindi Pass is in tho Snhyddri ran^c on the 
Supa-Gon frontier closo to tho village of Tindi and tJurty miles 
north-west of Snpa. Tlio railway from Marmngao to Hnbli will 
run through this pass. The villages of Tindi, Kumbdrvdda, 
Knriiuibal, and Uanuinod aro at tho head of tlio pass ; and those 
of hlnrfknni, Dargnr, and Tahmeri in Portuguese tomtory at its 
foot. A road tweuty-two and a half miles long runs from nndi to 
0-,oda and from Osoda eight miles to Supa. It is practicable for 
wheeled caiTiagc.s and was opened in 1878-79 at a cost to local 
funds of £190 (Rs. 1900). It is kept in repair at a yearly cost 
of £70 (Rs. 700). Before tho pass was opened by the lUiidras 
Government in 1859 tlioro was a footpath for pack bullocks and 
foot passengers. Tho main road branches off and runs into tho 
Bclgauin district by Khdnfipur. 

Tadri is a small port at tho mouth of tho Tadri river about six 
miles north of Kmnla and three miles south-east of Gokorn. 

It is high water at the Tadri bar on full and ebaugo of moon at 
ten hours. Ordinary springs me OJ feet; v 

with tlio night tide in tho fine season, nso nearly eight feet , 

nZs rise four feet. There is a depth of ten feel c^n 

ordinary low water springs and vessels drawing fifteen feefrenn 
bo taken in or out at high springs. Largo vessels may anchor off 
tho bar in five fathoms mud. '"’ith tho Sajmdndurg 
north-east and tho outer capo of Tadri north-west. From this 
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Ml. (1797.1805), I. 320. 32®, 334, 340. 350. 
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position Kntntn light bears south-east threo-qnartors ponth and clio 
Tndri river entrance north-east by east. Tnari town lies along the 
river hank north-east of the old press-house. The river is not 
navigable for any distance, hut small boats pass to Kiitgal, iihout^ 
twelve miles above Tndri.i As regards cHineto the town is badly 
placed on a narrow beach close nndor a laterito bill, open to the 
land wind and shut from tbo westerly sen breeze. The people are 
Native Christian and Hindu fisbormeu and sailors. The custom- 
bouse returns for tbo eight years ending 1881-82 show average 
exports worth £12,389 (Rs. 1,23,890) and imports worth £3770 
(Rs. 37,760). 

Tia'gli, about ton miles south of Birsi, with in 1881 a population 
of 270, isa small village in a he.'intiful narrow valley among stoop; 
woody hills of no great height. Most of the people are BrfiUinnn 
owners of betel and spice gardens. The neighbourhood is infcslcd 
with tigers which every year destroy a large number of cattle. 

TJncllliali village, abont twelve miles north-west of Sidddpur, is 
noted for a beautiful cascade known ns tbo Lusliinglon Nalls from 
Mr. T. D. Lnsbington, a Collector of KAnara, who discovered them 
about 1845. 

Leaving Nilkuud, a cboi'miug little village with a police station 
at the top of tho very fine pass of that name, the i^ond runs through 
Woods and rioo-fields to the village of Hosatntn where cool and 
green botolnut gardens and houses of Havig Brahmans replaoo thq 
woods. Beyond the spice gardens the i)Bth lends to a hill side 
broken by patches of forest and brushwood, and commanding a view 
of valleys rich ui betel gardens, and of the woody ranges of Bilgi 
and Dodimani. Nrom this liill sido the path winds for obont half 
a mile tbz'ough a thick evoigrcen forest down a steep bill sido and 
out on a glassy knoll. Alwvo and across a gorge of no great bi-cndth 
ai-o tbo falls, the river gliding over the crest of tbo cliff and down 
bare sheets of rock to a pool about 400 feet below. From tbo pool 
tbo river winds about seven miles, a succossionof ruggedrapids and 
pools, tbrougb a ravine with forcst-clptbod slopes, to tbo mouth of 
tbo Nilkuud pass, at a point known as tbo Mankibail ferry. Tho 
pools aro well stocked with fish.^ 

Ulvi,’ twenty miles south of Snpa, is famons as tbo place where 
Basnva (1150), the founder of tho Lingfiyat religion is said to have 
died.'* It is a small village of about 200 people, on tbo crest of tbo 
EAksbas pass whore tlie NAIinadi separates Yellapur from Snpa. 


* Taylor’s Sailing Dlrcrtoir, 39S. “Mr. R. E. Catuly, C. S. 

>rnnii inatcrhh EiiiipUed by Mr. R. T. Wingate, Assistant Sniicrintendcnt 
Kevcn>H" Survey. 

story ofRaKUBistbatafter causing the death ol his master King Bijial 
<}”U ■ IJCJ) ho fled to Utvi'ishich vras called Vrishahbapnr. Be was pursued by 
Bppl a son who laid siege to the city, and Basova hard pressed and in despair threw 
hmiself into n well and was drou nc4 Bis body was taken out and tlirou n rn'thoUt 
the ettj wane. rVom that time tho place camo to be called Ulvi or tlic Bayiour 
iKcau-e uisara hoped to save liim-df by taking reiuge there. This is tho Jain 
remon ol Basari'a death; the Liiigiyata declare that ho was ahrerhed into a 
img at Sanganitshi nr temple at the niccHng of tho Krishna and the Malprablia. 
Jour.Eoy.As.Soc. (Old Series), IT. 22. Detods are ps-en nli.ivc p. 90. 
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With tbe ne^libonnng Lamlefc of Vadkal, from wHcli it fe seDamtea 
by a small stream, Ulvi with its holdings occnpies a plathnn on thn 
top of the Hdkshos pass about a mile square and in most places bare 
of forest. All round Ulyi, ns far as the eye can reao^^ ia dense 
forest, and the steep hill sides are nearly all evergreen, Cnverad whli 
wild pepper groves or *oiw. 

It is not easy to get to Ulvi. A road from Ulvi tvelve miles 
north-west to Kumbdrvtida joins Ulvi with the main lines to the 
cons^. _ But no road joins Ulvi to the large market toim and 
snb-dmsional hoad-quartors of YelMpnr. And. except at a heaw 
outlay, no road can bo nmdc to YelMpur, because for three or four 
miles the ascent to Ulvi is very steep and the lower or more level 
parts are crossed by large and rapid streams, which are Hot fordable 
even in the fair season.^ The climate of Ulvi is considered 
nnhoalthy, and labour is so scarce in tho surrounding vilWas that 
in spite of an ample water-supply the gardens which should be 
magnificent are often neglected. According to a local qcconnt the 
magni or group of twelve villages to which Ulvi gives its name 
was formerly ruled by a Mhdr or Holayar chiof named Chaniir who 
.if Jih? .vraBtATV Aid? rfvf Jilvp KvilTlvrd’ra; paad, 

where remains of old walls may be seen. From the Mhfir 
king tbo territory is said to have passed to the Mnism. Snltdns 
who' appointed ono Saddshiv as their governor, Sad^shiv lived 
in a fortified house close to a famous shrine called the Shiv- 
tirtli. The walls of this house are well preserved, five to sir feet 
high and of considorablo thickness. A second fort occupies a 
central position in tho Ulvi plateau which is said to have been built 
by ono Bardo Bdburdo. . It still goes by Btlbunlo's name. 
Bdbnrno is said to Iiavo held tho fort with a garrison ot IQO men, 
chiefly hlusalradns,® ivith whoso help ho colloctod the revenue 
and kept order. Many older romains, temples, reservoirs, wells, 
and watercourses point to Ulvi as at ono time o place of 
importance. Ono of tho oldest temples is the Gavi Math, so called, 
probably, from two or three under-ground rooms nbobt six feet 
squaro where tbo Jangams or Lingdyat priests nsed to go into 
retreat. There is another old place called tho Monasfeiy of the 
Botired or Viralcta Hath. Near Yadkal is a ve^ bid-looking 
building with a fine well or reservoir close by, with a plentiful 
supply of running water. Tho Bubble Well or Budhid Tale is 
another object of interest in the neighbdurhood. It is a beautiful 
spring a little below tho eastern edge of tho Ulvi plateau. Its 
sides nro lined by largo slabs which form a deep basin through 
which tho water bubbles like a boiling caldron. At the great 
1 '•ariy fair in February tho Bubble "Well is held_ in much veneration 
ft largo numbers bathe in it. At some _ distance beyond tho 
L do Well, standing out of tho steep hill sido, is n curious 
of natural rocks called -Rudra’s Porch orRudrq Maudopa. 
Koilj_ 7 estimated this grunp of rocks is 100 to 150 foot high 

* tlr. It T. Wingate, Assiatant Superintendent Bovonne Survey. 

®A large proportion of the inluibiiante of Ulvi are SIuBulmnns e^jjia of whom 
claim to be dctcendctl from Biiburito's garrison. 
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and much lesemblcs tho better known Ydn or Teniia rooks in 
Knmta.^ A cavo in the rock is said to contain soveial but one 
of the large locks Las fallen, and bidden the cavo, tbongb LingSjals 
still hold it sacred Tlio chief object of interest at Uln is a 
latcrite temple of Basnveshvar in a court surronndcd by n high nail. 
Though of no architectural beauty, tho tomple is much veuemtod 
by the Ling.iyats who believe that tho oiiginal shiino is very old. 
In front of the temple is a tall handsome granite flag-stafl, and 
ontsido, in a hollow beneath the outer wall, is a largo cistern ■with 
on unfading supply of water. A j’early fair is lield at this temple 
in February, and lasts fivo days. Ten to twelvo tbousand pilgnnit!, 
almost all Lingayats fiom the eostom and southern parts of Kanan, 
and from Maisiir, Dbarwfir, and Belganm, come, and articles valutil 
at about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) aro sold. 

Vaddi Glia't or the Vaddi Pass is in the Sahyddri range on 
tho Knmta-Sirsi frontier nineteen miles west of Sirsi. The villages 
of Devanhalli, Vaddi, and Shivgavi he at the Lead of tho pads ; and 
those of Achvo, Hilur, and Gundhnlln at its foot. A road from Susi 
runs across the pass Ihirty-eight ^miles to Hilur wboro it joins the 
road to Yolldpur through the Arhail pass. Tlie pass cannot ho 
crossed by wheeled carnages. It was opened in 1872-73 at a cost 
of £1172 (Es 11,720) from local funds and is kept in repair at a 
yearly Cost of £30 (Rs 300). 

Ta'n, or Bhairavksbetra, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Kumtn and midway between tho Dovimane and Vaddi passes, is a 
beautiful valley almost onoircled by spurs from the Sahyddns On , 
the sea side it is shut in by tho lofty Motigudda hills from ■which A i 
low woody r.ange runs to the main line of the Sahyddris. Tho valley, ^ 
which is a noted jilace of pdgidmage, "with shrines of Mahrtdev nnd 
Pdrvnti, is approached by two steep and difficult footpaths, one 
from naritn about eight miles to tho south, tho othor Iiom the 
Vaddi pass about thiee miles to the north. Tho Vaddi path lies 
through a douse ovorgreon foiost in which sAmhhar and hibon 
abound. Tho hills above give a fine view of tho Ydn valloy and of 
tho objects -nhich give tho valley its special intciest, laigc 
pinnacled limestone locks rising fi’om tho lull side over tlio tree 
tops like tho battlements of a castle.® Several groat masses stand 
out further do^wn the ravine, but tho rock which givos tho place its 
interest and sacredness is near the upper end of tho jmss. It libcs 
about 100 feet, an enormous mass of black crystalline liniesfonCt 
tbo sides roughened by cvposnre to tlio air. A path loads about 
lialf-w.'iy up the sido of the rock to a groat horizontal gap or cave- 
hke fissure about 120 feet long, ten broad, and ten high. Boos, 
which are at times dangerous, Imi o long combs hanoinn' fiom a 
lodge high on one of tbo comers of tho rook, and in the clefts nnd 
hollows of tho cliff-facc flocks of bronze pigeons build nnd by 
Ihm'r noisy rapid flight add to tho. wildness of the scene. Near 
llic middle of tho care, from a Small lodge or lamb of rock 


* Yin 


*Mr W. A Tdlbot, Anirtmt Cousen ator of Toicst? 
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close to the roof, like the Gangafroip Shiv’s top-knot, a small Chaptor XIT. 

stream drips on a granite Ung. Oloso to the Ihig are the dwellings rfiiterMt. 

of the Havig ministrants who with their families live in the cave " , 

and perform the daily worship of Shiv. Besides from offerings on ‘ 

the great fair day, which happens on the day before the great car 

festival at Gokarn, the cost of the worship is met from a yearly- 

Government grant of £6 (Bs. 60). To the south, a little below the 

chief gap or cavern, is a smaller cave with a bronze female figure nine 

feet high of Ohaudi Amma, a local mother whom the Brdhmans have 

adopted as a form of Pdrvati. In the valley below the cavern is 

a small fantastic rock whose aides have weathered into wrinkles 

which look like figures and designs. The people say that this rock 

was the war-chariot of two giant brothers who once ruled the 

country round and lived in the two caves. According to the local 

story in former times the mountains of India had wings and used 

to fiy from place to place. As the hills in their flights caused much 

danger to the dwellers on earth, the lord Indra lopped their wings. 

Sahya unable to move complained to his brother Himtilaya that he 
was helpless and no longer safa Himalaya begged his son-in-law 
Shiv that as Sahya was unable to move he might be pr ovided with a 
safe place to live in. Shiv agreed, and em^oyed Vishvakarma to 
hnild Sahya a safe dwelling in the ydn cave. At first the cave was 
full of gold and gems, but two demons seized it, and Shiv* 8 efforts to 
dislodge the demons reduced the cave to its present roughness and 
gloom. 

Of the two demons whom Shiv drove out of the cove the 
Skandapurdn tells that in early ‘times, when the Tdn valley was 
part of the bed of the ocean, two giant brothers Eed-we or 
Baktdkshn and Black-eye orKrishndkshaso pleased Brahma and Shiv 
that Brahma gave them a balloon or viwi&n and Shiv promised that 
they should never be beaten. Relying on these gifts and promises the 
giants attacked Euber, the god of wealth, to_ win from him his 
famous milk-white horses. Kuber, finding the giants too strong for 
him, sent his horses for safe keeping to Sahya’s impre^piable cily Md 
surrendeied to the giants. The giants marched against Sa^a but 
failed to toke his fort. They sought the counsel of their Teacher 
Shukrdohdrya, were reminded by him of Brahma’s b^loon, rose in 
the balloon to the top of the rook, and took Sahya s abode the Yan 
cave. Annoyed by the success of the giants t^ gods sent the sage 
Ifdrad to devise some scheme for their min. The siige went to the 
cave, admired its magnificence, and said tout to “fke it perfect it 
wanted only two things Shiv’s moon and Shiv’s wife Pdrrati. The 
giants demanded these gifts, and their impertinence so enraged 
Shiv and Piirvati that they took terrible foms and Shiv drove 
Black-eye out of the upper cave and Parvati drove Red-eye out of 
the lower cave, - . , 

Through the middle of the rooks flows '‘stream ’mown from its 
clearness as chandi or the silver water and farther down os Ane^ndi 
or the Elephant’s Pool. It falls into the Aghnfishiui or Tadn n\er. 
at TJpinpattan about eight miles north-east of Kumta. , , . . . 

On the great fair on the dark twelfth of Mdgh m February- 
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March large nombcrs o£i pilgiims comcj especially ^vomen 
praying for children. Solemn worship attended hy jieople from the 
neighbouring Tillages begins on the dork tenth of Mdgh and lasts 
for five days. Every evening during the five days Bhairaveshvnr in 
the form of a man is carried in procession. Ecalers bring grain, i 
plantains, cocoannts, vegetables, red-powder, glass hangles and 
heads, cane boxes and baskets, lamps, and copper and brass vessels; 
the sales vary in value from £30 to £50 (Rb.300-Bs.500]. 

Tella'pur, north latitude 14“ 57' east longitude 74“ 46', with in 
1881 a population of 2048, is the head-quarters of the Yolhlpur snh- 
division, and of the Conservator of Forests Southern Dirision. 
Yelldpur has also a dispensary, a first class travellers’ bungalow, and 
a vernacular school. A municipality was established in 1870-71 but 
abolished in 1873-74. In 1882 the disponsaty treated 2411 ont- 
patients and ninety-two in-patients at a cost of £157 da. (Es. 1572). 
'rbe TeUApur first class provincial bungalow was built in 18C8 from 
Imperial funds at a cost of £918 (Es. 9130). It is brick-built and 
tile-roofed and bas four rooms and ont-houses. YoUnpnr town is 
irregular and built on two parallel ridges nnd adjoining boEows 
whidi run nearly north-west by west. Tbo main street, in which are 
the offices and riie market of twenty to thirty shops, is on one of the 
ridges, and parallel to it, in a hollow on the north-west, is a dirty 
lane with a few houses and a shallow dirty pond. The houses ate 
generally of mud with low walls raised on a plinth and with a deep 
veranda They are mostly tiled hut in the outskirts of the town 
many are thatched and watfle walled. Almost every bouse has its 
weU dug either in gravel or laterite. There are several small dirty 
ponds used for washing and watering crops. To the east of tbo 
to^vn is a large double x^ond with on ombonkment, called Jod-talAv 
or the twin-ponds. About a mile distant on tho Arbail pass road is 
a pond fed by a spring. Tbo only building of note is a temple of 
the goddess Amma or Durga in whoso honour a fair is held, and 
bufi^oes sheep and fowls are slain. 

Kannigeri, three miles north of Yolhipur, has a steam saw-mill 
under a sub-assistant conservator of forests. 


Gersappa (p. 282). Mr. G. IV. Vidal, C.S., Acting CoDoetor of 
ICAnara, suggests that tho gheru tree from which tbe town Gersappa 
takes its name is not tbe true cashownut, whioh is a Bouth 
American plant of Portuguese introduction. Ho thinks it is the 
marking-nut Scmicarpus anacardium whose name, from the 
resemblance between tbo two plants, has been applied to the 
cashewDut tree. 
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Abd-er-Bazzak i Fetsian ambassadot (1444), 49, 
99-100, 308. 

Abol Pida : Arab geographer (1273-1331), 49, 

,£.^ 7-308 

Adur : inscription at, 81, 84. 

Agbndsbi : place of intereat, 249. 

Agrakon : port, 114, 118, 260 and note 3. 

Agrionltnre : husbandmen, stock, soil, spice- 
gardens (betel- palms, cardamoms, pepper, betol- 

JfleaQ, field tools, arablo area, irrigation, lumri 
cultivation, raonnre, field trtook, crops, bad 
seasons, 1-23. 

Abiksbetra : Holga, 83 and notes 2 and 3, 346 
and note 1. 

Aigidioi : Anjidiv, 43 note 3, 78, 231, 336. 

A1 Birtmi: Arab geographer (1020), 265. 

Ala-nd-dla KhUji! (1297-1317), 9i, 93, 94. 

: clod-crasher, 12. 

AlienationB : land, 173-176, 184, 185. 

Aliga : Fortagucse name for the Edlinadi river, 
101, 112, 118, 249, 332. 


Aligadde t place of interest, 249. 

Almeida : first Portngnese viceroy (1605), 103, 109, 
107, 254, 255, 278, 308. 

ijnogbaTaieba I : Bishtiakuta king (851-877), 
84, 85 note 2. 

AAegnndi: wood bridge, 43. 
eoivnddha • figure and story of, 29% and note 3. 
AlriidlT • island, 48 note 3, 64, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
110, 118, 125, 127, 181, 136, 138, 141 j the name, 
desoriptlon, fort, people, bietory, 249-267, 274, 


277, 278, 279, 808, 310. 

Abkola itown, 44, 65, 65, 66, 67, 68, 111, 116, 117, 
IIS, 127, 129, 186, 188, 140, 143, 145, 147, 149, 
215 t sub'divieion, villagee, a^ect, climate, water, 
soil, stock, people, 226-227 ; town, people, trade, 
fort, history, 257-259,260, 317. 

AnnigeTi S inectiption at, 89, 92. 

Anqueta du Perroa; French scholar (1768), 
138, 256, 238, 274, 312, 325, 327, 330, 840. 


j^sM r pass, 39, 40, 259. 

Arable area; 13. „ , , 

Arbail •- pass, 39 and note 1. 40 ; travcUers’ bun- 
gdow, 44 ; road, cotton traffic, 259. 


Albitembi : place of intereat, 260. 

Aldheli . eee Nagadi. 

Arete : proprietary husbandmen, 3. 

Arsappa ITdik: first Sonda chief (1555 -ISOS), 120 
and note 3, 121, 266, 346, 347. 

Ashok : Mantya Emperor (b.c. 240), 77, 264. 
Aspect: 223, 226, 227-228, 232, 235, 238, 243, 247. 
AeseBsment : see System of Assessment. 
Atmaling. Shiv’s self-ling, 290; story of, 29; 
note 1. 

Anrr : story of, 295 note 1. 

Averse : shnne, 260. 


B. 


Bad seasons 1 22-23. 

Bdddmi : town, 81. 

Bdgbrab : Balhdra, 278 and pote 2. 

Bdg^ati ! place of interest, 260 . 

Baiunani t dynasty (1343-1490), 04. 95. 

Bailnx t village, 147 ; temple, fhir, 260, 

Baitknl : 134 note 3, 272 note 2, 325. 

Balance sbeete : North sanora district^ 207. 

BaldeeilB : Batch minister (1660), 62, 125, 255, 274, 
311, 332. 

Balipnx : town, 86 and note 2. 

Ballil nZ : Hoysala riiief (1310), 93. 

BalligAve : see Balipnr. 

Banav&se : see Bonavdsi. 

Banavdal : old town and province, 46, 48, 76, 77, 
79,80, 81, 82, 84, 86,86, 87, 88, 90, 92. 116, 162, 
people, temple, inscriptions, &ir, history, 261-266. 

Banditti: m Kinara (1795-1800), ISO. 

Bankdpnr : town, 112, 115, 

Bdpnji Sindia: Bhiiwdr eommandant (1799) 
146, 304, 340. 

Baimarasa : Banavdsi chief (1182), 90. 

Barbosa : Portngnese traveller (ISOO- 1614), 60, 61, 
103, 112-114, 249, 27% 279, 309, 332. 

Basava: lingdyat founder (1160), 00, 354. 

Basav Iiing B&y > elzth Sonda ^ef (1697-1745) 
120 note 3, 133, 134, 136, 279, 317, 324, 347. 

BaEavrdjdnrg i island fort, 266, 305, 307, 31% 
314. 

Bedkani: soeBidatkaimi. 
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Bcdnnr : clucfs o£ (1680.1703), 121-122, 133, 137 } 
city, 121 and note 8, 124 and notoG, 127, 139, 
144. 

Bolikeri .• port, ti.ido, G3, GO, G7, 260. 

BenihaJla : need bridge, 4.3. 

Beriz ■ total .asscBsment, 161. 

Betsl-leaf : cultivation o{, 11-12. 

Betolnilt : trado in, 312. 

Betel'palm : cnltimtion of, 7-9. 

'' Bctta ! bard soil, 4. 

Bbadrakdli : temple of, 297. 

Bhairi Bevi : iTain pnneosa [1430-1G03), 121. 122, 
283, 284. 

BbanS&ris ; proprictaiy biubandmcn, 2-3. 

Bharti : full nseessment, 107. 

Bliatkal : teim, 49, 60, SI, S2, 63, C6, GG, 68, OS, 
102, 103, 104, 103, 108, IJO, 118, 119,121, 124, 123, 
120, 133, 138, 147, 21.3, 234 ; port, people, hade, 
“ temples, mostjacs, tombs, old bndge, history, 
260-275,310,311,330. 

Bhedasgivgadda : Sabjidri peak, 275. 

Bllillama • Dovgiri YAdavfonnder (1188 • 1193), 91, 
92 and note 1. 

Bhogyidi : mortgage system, 31. 

Bidarkanni i village, ^6 
Bijjala : Ealachuri oliief (1140-1167), 69 
Bilgli Milage, 143, 146; temples, inscnptionB, 
bistoiy, 276,311. 

Bingbi 1 port, 39, 277. 

Birtlis nndBeatha : details of (1866 • 1892), 221. 

222 , 

Bligiitgi 22-23. 

BoDtbay : cession of (16GQ-16Q4], 36S and noto 7- 
Bonds : labour mortgage, 32 note 1, 34. 

Borrowers • 29 - 31. 

Brahma ; image and stoiy of, 29C and note L 
Brdbmans : settled by Parasburim, 76 
Bridges S 43 ; old Bhatkal. 270- 271. 

Buchanans Dr. (isoi), 75, SO, 83, lOI, 147- 162, 
237, 200,066, 274, 277, 302, 303, 315, 317, 327, 
330, 331, 336, 336, 341, 315, 349. 

Buddhist s grant (1096), 81. 

BnkkardyB 1 second Vijayanag.sr king (1330 - 
1.179), 96 notes 2 and 4, 97 - 93, 262 and note 4, 
29a note 3, 299. 

Bnildiug sites: 20. 

Byrosu Wodoyars ; EUrkal ciiiers, 121,273, 283 

c. 

Ctesar Frederick: Venetian mcrcbont (1667), 61, 
110-118,278,310. 

Camoens : Pottagnrse po..t (1617 - 1-779), 263 » 273, 
note 3. 

Canathta : sec Kaiuitbia. 

Candy : 'Mr- B- D., 1, 21 .and 69 not4?a 1, 023 note 
1, OlO^notc 1, 328, 329 notes 1. 

(hme-work s 70. 


Canoes: 61- (i2. j 

Capital : cunency, bankers, inmnince, eiddi 
bills, saving classes, ini cBtnicnts,incnqki)4a| 
inteiost, botresvers, land and htnat 
nages,prices,neightsandiReassKs, 21-31 ' 
Capita&ts : 24 i 

Uardamoms : cumvation'of, 9 - 10 . )< 

Caribal: E4rtv.tr, 111,321. ^ J 

Castenheda : Portuguese bhtori-m (1568), tit 
Catechu: mauufacture oi, 71-72, 141, IM, 11 
259. 

Cattle : (isni), 149, 162; disease, 221 
Caves 1 Gokarn, 293 ' 

Cesses : 137, 157, ISSandfeotnCtel 
Cbsligeni : tenure it-inll, 187. 

Chdln^a : possible origin oi the tmi, 
dynasty of o-mly (5G0-7C0), 80-83; miw; ' 
(973.1192), 83 89. 

Chaudavar ; old toim, 62, 53, 98,133, 277,311 
Cbellketens: foi^datoryeluois (860-0591,84,281 
Chendiya: port, 65,66, 67 ; people, {n4e,2i7. 
Chendnrog ; cittlc tiiroat-^caso, 221. * 

Chennahhairadevi I Bhatkal dam pnnceaa (list), 

271, 273 and noto 2, 2S3, 281. Sto llhairaDw. 
CllitAknl: viUage, probably the Swdibar lal 
Ciniacola of Medieiat and Portngnetc ttaidl* 
and histoiians, bfatoiy, 49, 60, 61, 101, 103, lOt 
108, no, 112, 114, 116, 118, 125, 138.234. 29k 
277, 2/9, 308, 321, 338, .839, 313 
Cholera : outbreaks of, 218. 7 

' Cholke : suniamo, 80 note 4. 

Christians: proprietary husbandmen, 3; fsread 
to adopt IsUm (170.7), 143, 258. ' 

Chnlka ■ natcr-iiot, 80 

Chnrcbes; 123, 12.7, 132, 133, i36, las, 111,239, 1 
251,258, 277, 3)0, 311,325,327, 338,342,350. 
Cintacola: CJnWknl. 249, 277, 279. 

Climate . 224, 220-227, 228, 232, 235, 238, 248,247. 
Cloves : Portuguese trade in, 272. 

Coffee: cnltnaboD of, 19. 

Concessions ' of survey, ISO. 

Conde dVUvar: thirty. third Portuguese liceroy 
<lGSe),260. 

Condition : of the district (1342), 97 i (150.1), lOl 
103; (1614), 112-111: (1667), 117 ; (1072-1070., ' 
126-lSOj (1693), 131-132; (1750), 137; (1709- 
1801), 147-15% 163, 157 and footnohs 1 nnd2, 
1C9, ](». 

Cooko: Mr. Humphrey (16(i4),256. 

Coorgs I the, 79. ^ 

copperplates : mscrilied, 77, 78, 101, 109, 268, 
209, 270; 250 note 1,298. 

Cotton : cvport of, 63, 67,280 ; prc«- 
Conrts : civil, 190-198. 

Courten • Sir William (1638), 92, 1 
nvtcd. 
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slaughter : xesuUa of (1G70, 1681], 1S26, 131. 

Crafts : sandalwood earring, motal, bom and cane 
work, earth andatonework, oil-pressing, ntolasscs- 
maldng, catechu-making, salt-making, steam saw- 
mills, jail indnstries, 69-71. 

Creditors : 30-31, 

J2'ew : 61, 67, 68. 

Crime: 199. 

Criminal classes : 199. 

Crops : rice, oil-seeds, narcotics, spices and condi- 
ments, coffee, roots, sugarcane, molasses, rege- 
taUes, fmit trees, 15-22 ; 129. 

Crosses : discover; of old (1605), 251. 

Currency: 24-23. 

Customs : receipts and charges, 206. 

D. 

Da Cnnha : Dr. Gerson, 73 note 1. 

Dalboquerque-.Portugueseviccioy (130S-1512,)50, 
51, 107-112, 233, 272, 279, 309, 332. 

Dautidurga : lUahttnkata king (760), 82, 84, 85 

.^note 2. 

Darshingudda ; peak, 153, 280-281. 

Sattitraya : image, pool, and story of, 296 and 
note 2. 

Daulatabad : 94. 

Davis : English Sea Captain (1590), 310. 

Day-labourers: 33. 

De Sarros : JPortngnese historian (1580), 118, 249, 

.►260, 274, 270, 310, 332. 

Della TaUe : Italian travollor (1023), 123-124, 
233, 284, 307, 310. 

Desdis : KdmOr and Sonda (1C00-1GS5), 123, 131. 

DeSoUZa : Martin Alonso, Fortugnese viceroy 
(1542), 114, 273 and note 3 ; Mr. F. F., 249 note 1. 

Detacbment : Capt-un Little’s (1791), 144 and 

■•note 2. 

Doygad : sec Oyster Rocks and Snnghiii. 

Devgiri Yddavs : dynasty, (1188- 1318), 91-92. 

Deyimane : pass, 39, 40, 45, 2 S 0 . 

Deylis : hnshmdmon, 4. 

Deyrdj : fourth Vijayanagav king (1491 -1451), 49, 
96 and note 4, 98, 99. 

Dhdresbyar : villago, temple, 106, 115, 279-280. 

D&armaMrti : Blmtkal chief (13I4), 112, 272. 

DhattS : Arab ships, 60, 320, 327. 

DbundiaVdglr: Maritha freebooter (1799), 145, 
140 note 1. 

Diggi ; pass, 39, 40, 281. 

Dispensaries : 218-220. 

Dockyard: Haidar’s Hondmr (1763n783)i’ 139, 

141, 312. 

SOdimane : pass, 39, 40, 281. 

Dokarpa : pass, 39, 40, 281. 

Dorn Joao da Castro •• fourth Portuguese >ieeioy 
(1547), 51, 113, 238^263, 
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Dom Luiz de Athaide : twelfth Portuguese vice. 

roy (1568), 118, 309, 310. 

Duelling : (1514), 113. 

Oormotichitta : seed statement, 171. 

Dutch : the, at Hondiar (1675), 124, 311. 

Dye plants: 19. 

E. 

Sagles : Retidni, 337. 

Edneation receipts and charges, 206. 

Eldpnr : Ellon, 84. 

Elliot . Sir Walter, 75. 

Embassy : Fortugnese (1023), 123- 124 ; Vij.>iya. 
nagnr (1503), 103. 

English: the (1638-1660), 124-125; (1700-1720), 
134-135; (1782-1883), 142-153. 

Excise : system, revenue, charges, 204-205. 
Exchange bDls : 25. 

Exports : cotton,myrohalnns, rice, spiees, tiinher, 
8.116, honey, and 50, 57-58, 66, 68-69. 

P. 

Factory : English. 62, 53, 64. 124, 123, 127. 120, 
130, 132. 134-135, 136, 137, 140, 274, 811, 312, 
321, 322-325 j Portuguese, 61, 133, 254, 273, 274, 
277, 309, 311, 333. 

Fairs : 66, lOO, 260, 280, 346 
Falls : see Wateifalls. 

Famine : 60 

Faria de Sonza Fortagueso historian (1605), 103, 
272, 279, 305, 309, 310. 

Ferries: 4C. 

Festiyal: Vaislmav, 347-348. 

Fevers : details of, 217-218, 251. 

Field-stock : 15. See stock. 

Field tools: 12-13. , 

Fish : export of, 58. 

Eleet : Mr. j. F-, 73, 264 note 4. 

Floating Island : Camoen’s, perhaps Anjidiv, 253' 
and note 4. 

Forbes: Mr. J. (1775), 64, 140-141,305, 312, 314 
note 1, 323, 332, 333. 

Forest : receipts and charges, 206. 

Forts : 80, 230, 233, 254, 257, 300, 331, 339, 345. 
Fra Faolino : Anstrian traveller (1776), 257. 

Fruit trees : ciiltivation of, 21-22. 

Fryer : English traveller (1672-76), 62, 126-130, 
230, 238, 274, 311, 317, 322, 333. 342i 348. 

G. 

Gajnis : saU-snomps, 27. 

Dame : boasts and birds (1676- 1690), 129, 132. 
Danga : dynasty, 79 and note 2, 87. 

Qanesllgndde : pass, 281i 329, 842. 

Sang Robbers t 200. ^ 

'j Sangavali: port: .65, 66, '67, 68, 1?9; trader 
temple, fair, 2S1,.2S2. 
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Gardens ; spice, 6.7. 

Gasper de Gama: Cbristian Jew (1505), 
263-234. 

Qemelli Careri s Italinn traTollcr (1895), 131-132, 
340, 340. 

Qenealoi^cal tables iKadamlifl, 79 note 1 ; lUsh- 
trckuto, 85 note 2 5 Bcvgiri V4da%s, 92 nolo 1. 

Genigdril : renton, 185. 

Geisappa : viDage, 98, 109, 110, 112, 114, 117, 121, 
124, 147; tomplee, Iiietory, 282-234 ; 309, 310, 
318, 325, 356; pass, 39, 40, 288. 

Gersappa Falls : position, access, geological for- 
mation, description. The lUja, The Boarer, Tbo 
Jtockei, La Dame Blanche, rien, bnngalons, 
2S4-28S. 

Girls’ scbools : 3li. 

Goa! 100, 108, 109, 110, 111, 117, 278, 279. 

Golcam : town, 44. 66, 76, 77, 82 note 2, 106, 
115, 125, 129, 133, 149 ; MahdbnlcshToi temple, 
fair, shrines and pools, history, 288 - 302, 346. 

Qollilnidln: hill, 303. 

Gopsbltta 1 pass, 39, 302 ; village, 150, 302. 

Government : shore in crops, ISO, 176; tradi- 
tiannl Brdhmao, 70, 

Grain! price of, 30, 36 ; import of, 68-59. 

Onddehalli Fealc ! beaitii resort, 302, 303. 

Qnndilkatta s pass, 39, 40, 303. 

Gnndvdle * place of Intorest, 44, 303. 

Gonvanti : templo, 99, 200 noto 1. 

H. 


'idvalli 1 old town, 803, 
iaidarAli! (1763-1783), 39, 54, 132. 138 and 
note 9, 139-140, 142, 256, 258, 312, 317 - 318, 333, 
342, 349. 

(alga ! snake-land, 76, 88- 
[ailfnnda > place of interest, 303. 

'aldipnr town, 148, 303. 

ialotot : aeo SlmosIiTOr. 

vionaacs : proprietary hnshandmen. 2, 149. 

i^ydl : town, 45. 147, 216. 218. 219, 301. 340. , 

(nlei . toi™, 7®' 

ainaton-. English tra^Uer (1720), 135. 256. 
268, 274, 307, 311, 324, 333, 342. 

[amsR ■■ 

(ingal tawn,8S, 01 ; Wndavs perhaps at, 264 

note 4. 

5 KdrKdr, 318, 310. 

[^ar I- ! first Vijoynagar king (1336-1350), 96 
nnd note 4. 97 ; land aystom of, 156. 15^ 

Caribar H- • ri*inl Vijaynagar king (1379-HOl), 

06 note 4, 98, 299. 

lariiesari •- Banarfsi ehnif UOlo). 8,. 
TJ^ritiTintra i tbc name, ^7 note 9, i8, 69. 
MriaKshdtabtmi! early n-maa.4,i Ung 
(a.n.00- 100), 77 ondnote 1, 281,266. 
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Harivarnui! cailyKadamha king (A.h,5!9*)J 
note 1, 82. 

Earpdl ■ Bevgiri Vddav chief (1318), 91 

Harsbvardbau : Eanoj king (620), 81. 

EaStindvatipur : Ancgnndi, 262 anil note 8. 

EavigS : landholders, 1-2. 

Health : fevers, hospital and dispensaries, infill^ 
people, vnccination details, wittlc disuise, hit 
and death detaila, 217 • 222. 

Hides : export of, 58. 

History : early hiatory (s. B. 242), eirty KtdiSa' 
baa (450-660), early Chalnkyas (560-765), Xi- 
damlias (750-105D), Blshtmkutas (760-74ht 
ChoUketans (850-950), Second Chfllnkyas (W- 
1102), Second Kildnmb.aB (1050-1200), lloyials 
Balidb (1039-1210), Kalachuns IlIW), M- 
giri Vidova (1188-1818), 76-94; Marco Poto^ 
(1290), Vijoyonagar kings (ISSO-ISSO), Kicob 
Conti (1420-1440), Abd-or-Kaarak (144.1); ft# 
Fortiigneso (1498-1510), Vaithsma(165Sl, Ktlik- 
nariy (1608-1542), Dalboqiieniae (1608-1812), 
Barbosa (1514), Bom Joao Ba Castro (latllfc' 
Battle of T.iIikot and .Sack of Vyiiansgir 
(1565), Ciesar Frederick (1567), the Portngiiew 
(1560-1600), Bijipnr (1600-1670), Sondaolnsh 
(1560-1763), Bhatkal chiefs (ISOO-ICOO). Bednsr 
obiofs (1560-1763), DcUa Valle (1623); the 
English (1630-1660), SWsiji (1666-1676), Pry« 
(1672-1676)^ GemelB Oatori (16B5), 'Beannr ) 
(1700-1763), the English (1700- 1720), Hannltca,! 
(1720), Maritliis (1720), Sondn (I720-17ftU 
Bcdnnr (1750-1703), Aminotil du Pciron (1758), 
Haidar Ali (1703-1782), Forbes (1772), Parsons 
(1775), the English (1782), Tipn Snltin (1733- 
1790), Third Maisar wni (1790-i;92). Mimic 
(1799), Colonel ■VVencsIoy (1799), Bucharan 
(1801), condition of the dislriot (1799 • d86i)i 7’™'' 
(1831), Sivaiit rising (1858- 1859), transfer (18G31 
95-153. 

HiWDn Thsang : Ohincso pilgrim (640), 61. 

Hoggevaddi: piss, 39, 40,3M-305. 

Hog Island ; see Jili Xund. 

Holayar : chiefs, 8I note 2. 

Holdings: 15, 162-184. 

Henalli Math : Sonda Smirt monastery, 345 -346^, 

Hondvar i town, 44, 48, 49, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 

65, 66, 67, 68,77, 78, 97, 100, 105, 110-112, 116, 
118, 110, 123- 124, 125 and noto 3, 126, 133, 135, 
137-141,141, 147, 148, 216, 219; sub-diiision, 
villages, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, sur- 
vey details, people, 232-234 ; town, bar, position, . 
description, management, trade, msnnfactiitcs, 
forii Bimllrlh, Bssnmtjdnrg, hinory, 255. 259,^ ^ 
272, 274, 278, 305-315 ; 327, 330, 336. 

Honey ■ export of, 69 

Homs ! «x]»rt of, .IS ; woi' 
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Hone s tritJc (JS'i. 171-1}, <a and nntc 7, SO, 81, 63 

and nolo 6, 10b, 111, 112, 115, 133, S72. 

lIosAf'ninc : frr^li cultivation, 107 and imte 8 ; 
dff. rtod laiitN, ISI. 

Hospital: K3nv.-ir,2IS, a.’l. 

vHosnr: tllLw. 3I0-31C. 

Honsrs ; £7. 

Hoysala Ualldls: dynwiy (1039. 1.3101, EC and 
note 3, 59, 90.PI,£<f5. 

HnbU:C2, 11.3, 12,3, 12d. 

Hnkiilit^dda ; Idll, 310. 

Humelia : chirh id (a,l>. ri'jOj, sa, S3. 

HuntO : Mr. A, O., necuunt ol Ketrtni (IS7.'>), 335- 
.337. 

HlUldia : cxclmngp liiU«, 2.*i. 

^aeli.'mdmcn : 1 - 4 , iso. 
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Ibn Batntn : A(rir.an traveller (1312) 07, 232, £75, 

309,313. 

Imodi SadiUhir : aevrntli Snnda ebid {174.3. 17C3}, 

• 120 note .3, 1.30, 140, 312, .3I« .31t», and note U». 

Imports ; 6S.59, 0.3, 60. 67, 69. 

Industrios ; jail, 71. 

Infirm people : 220. 

Inscriptions 1 78, 77, 78, 82, .91, 89, W, 90, 97, 101, 

100,107,11.3. 120. 121. 261.201. 205. £07.270. ( KdlhUtm- • e.f ~v> 

I'rpprc.'a (1SC3-1SS1>, girla*»clu»l», penncaaVlc 
lo re, ad and arrite, detaili ot puidla and tcb.aoU, 
town aclioola, aalhiw icliool*, libran'c.', 210 .£16. 


JjlJI 

Jobn do Zfueva ■ I’< rt-jpif.- alir'rat tl'"l). 

Jordmins : IVlit {m.’1i. 27, t?. 271. 

JndjIM « ilUrtnet, IC>t . IW ; **.l. t ! l^*,. 

Jnstiw early .\ct'. js’)Tic-:»! ci'jt*, »i>. r liel/i 
c-tnrU, c!ia:..*f», ciail c'-urti, tin! ••■■ilf 
caa»* Cialrt", rtgl.lrati -i, tr!j-!ir.il ju*ti-., vil.- 
lad" J'lb.-v, (Tjrja, crioii.atl elan.**, p.i'.-'", 
oirtliwi, Jad«, 191. £0.'. 

K. 

Kadambaa : e.arl» (4 :a..va>. 74, 79 r-je 1. 80. 
Kildamb.a3 : lu-.avi!! (T.v-wyii, .c’-w a.-d e- 1* 

S:.'!<v,>nd(in:n.is(, 3 ), j,; ^.j.i nio £, £ 33 } 0 .,a 

(1007- laW), 62 ar. 1 n. *.£ X 
Kftdmo . tillapu, 153, 317. 

Kadras 'ill*,-.*, (>-rt, fair. Mtt ry, y>,jj7, 12s, 
133, 150, .3l7..31S,r£5, 512. 31.3. 

Kadvid : ><-« Kir«ar. 

Kagdali • a'Invtal i.iif, 4. 5. 

Eaiga : i".'*. 59, 40, .317. 

KftilAs : niara cave, SI. 

Eaincital - Hrjrliland nad {yrKsji Xe'rir.t, 49 
najv 5. 79. 330 and n-W 6. 

Kdkaty.3S: chief. (IO70 I.3MI, 89 n-tr 3 
Halacbnris : vbirfa (ilfS.llab) 89 an! cate I, 
£03. 


Interest: rates of, £ 9 . £ 9 . 

Intoxicnting; drills : £ 03 . 
jnrestments : £.'>.£i 
Irrigation : 13 - 14 . 

Ilgi : temple, fair, 316 . 

J. 

Jngnlpet : Villa;e, 310 , 

JTaUs : £ 01 . £ 02 ; receipts and charge*. 207 . 
JnUngi 1 : fourth Povjari Yadar eJiief ( 1151 * 
1210 ), 92 and note 1 , 93 . 

^akhandcltdiya ; KAnarcte arelitect, £ 9 i, 
J&liknnd : Wand, 316 . 

Jaindl*tld'-din: ilcuSvarrlnVf ( 1,3 j£:, ?£, S 09 . 
Jnynntt traditiensl KSdamKa foander cf (lOS 
(PTS), 82. 

Jayanti : see Hiaavij?, ■. ’ 

JayantiptirrseeUanavl*:. 

^aykcshill: foartb Goa Kddawl’a eWef (1126'. 

V 82 note S, 89 . 

^nysinba IV : revived Cbllukya cbie! (1079- 

IPSl), 59 . 

Jetign ! spirit. r*G0 and note £. 

Jogi : Indian reelas-', £ 32 , £ 33 . 
i; 5 lC >-46 


Kdms I<-gei:d cf, Cl? n-.tc £. 

Kanibbdrte : le»» ct, 107. 

Kdmdcra : 9o-a n 1 Ki las.bi eh ... { (1181'. W.f-1. 
Eannthra; lxrfi»r*Ka« Kttrtr.^ 53'> ar ir-';-* r. 
Xtinnigeri • mv-rail). 74 ar-1 arte 1, 536. 
Eapildtirtb : G 'ham p-x-l, OtC. 

Earcnitran *" JUi Kc::J. 

Eargndari: tni:rii.*.;'"J at, 82. 

Efirlo : Great eaae (r.c. 1(»', "7, £tt, 

Kdncdr : toa>T!. 44, 49, :2. .'3, f.3, to, r. 112. 

121.131, 133. ISI, 149, l.Vt, £15. Ole £1*5 

»3b.d»»aii-a. vill»,v*.*fj>'.t. » il.clhviat', -vsi/r, 

ft«b, i-.r.-cy, !>• s;!', ■->' : t;»r. J.v.-'ir, 

lefoplc, fakir, pvpc'l n:lv».v, r.;,-'-s;*:.'r5, 
U't rv, 31.3, SIS* 

Kel.34i"BaE.3Tappa S.dik: ivlf-r c' t’.TU'i 

13.3. 

Khcjrnll; rerrif. l>i«-v'r I'i.", 8i. 
KirttidcTa : I s rh--'f {10 ‘'a. icT7?, 

62, 85 a—.r £"2 ard n * ■ 2. 

KirtUT.3nn3l-«T!jO--:£V3-ars:rr.':4',‘..*.-3.«i. 

Kirltiv-arma II : c-.tl.vCrsiiVja rs!tri747 7(‘‘', 
fZ 

Kedagta ; 79. 

KodibSi: ; tt-fv, n. 5.55. 

Kodkani-. 3;£j6r.4.3,5i3. . 

Eomirpaiks : bst'-velro. „ 
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*s?“' 

Xrisima ■• sevcutb l)ov«ii! . • 

12fiO), 92, 03, ® ^'°e (1248- 

3S8. mmisfa m Sq I®’ ®®' 

vMlngcs, aspect clunnto ®' 

people. 227.^32" 

people, trade, light -bouse Position, 

320-327. * ° ' “““"fiemeot, hiatoo', 

■ |w«.si3Snr“”' 

XnWBh,, pas*, aa, 4^ "f >62. lff«. 

mseripth;'®;;®^. 

Falls i 328 329 
■‘'nndunrestmeats u,. ig, 

”>Ms«re. 169 and note I - of. 31-32; 

Adminiaf-o*- ' 203. 
(«eeondc5jf^®*““ ’ “"<»“ Vetom 

^tem. «i .!««. ,1. ,1,,.,, 

and Ashdrsements, «ceipts 

XobtdfyarGobamclncffiS;;?®^. 


I iiUBiiagtOa Palls .- 329, 35s, 

M. . ' 

jttachvas : saflmg ictse],, 66. jj 
a^arichfoya ; Vijayanagirmuiliter 113701,11^ 
»ad note 3, 252 and note 3. 

MadliaTrdr ifomth PeshM(i7SM;y2, » 

““uSSir 

Madtira -• P.indyan clicf of {12521, 9i, laj. 
^Ugania : nllnge groups, 1S5, 

Magistracy: 199, 

Mdgod Falls ! 329. 1 

l^dbalesllVar • Gobam temple, 289.291, 
Manabhdrat • mention of QoUrn, 298. 
Mabirog : cattle disease, 221, ^ 

“???“ ^ars : (17S4, 1790- 1799), 183, Ml. 
Jff^inali! lillago, 330. 

Malala: sandy sod, d. 

ehief (1610), 110, 279, 309, 

I Hashtmkutn capital, 34. 

Mtel^O^’ MusalmiSn general (1812), 91 sad 

^o^'dsi ehief (1216-1231), X, 
4,1m“ ’ Jemg (1451-1465), 98 nets 

'X 

MaaM pwt r*-»-567-610),Sl. 

SwSlio 
Market: Kdrart^^ 

PoitegUMC 

Wifr? ^ '' Wrtorian (916), 077 njo .w, 
Mitogas : early ilH wbes, SI. ^ ^ ‘ 
Mathews: General fl783i ij« 

383, 340, 342, 318# '328, 

j^vingudda.- hill, 315, 

^rakunro.- ishnd, 305. 

M^lligndd8:haj,3% 

Metal -Work: 70, 

M^tary charges, soe. 

8% loi 1li"n4fi/6’ 78, 

132. 133, 131;. 138, Ico i« 12n'.' 
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Hohit : Turkish Seamui’s Guide (1654), 51, 309, 

343 . : 

UolaBSes : msking of, 20, 71- 
Uoneylending : 28. 

Uonsoon : the, disputed ship (1707), 134 and note 
3. 

^onteafh : Mr. J., 76 note 1, 164 note 1. 
Uosqnes : 108, 270. 
lIotig:adda : hill, 334. 

Hrigeshvarma : early Eadamha king (aj>.500), 
79. 

SCadgiri : Tillage, temple, fair, 334. 

Idulgeni : permanent lease, 180, 182. 
ICnlgenig&rs : permanent lessees, 186- 186. 
IXulpattds : land grants, 164, 183. 

^^nndgod : town, 46, 146, 219, 334 - 3.35. 
UnnicipnlitieB : receipts and charges, 209. 
‘Wruirn • Sir Thomas (1800), 107, 187, 142, 145, 
147, 152, -154, 156, 156, 158, 239, 276, 284, 304, 
315, 340, 349. 

^Unrdeshvar : porh 44, 65, 66, 68 ; temple, 
inscriptions, 335. 

UnBalmdllS t proprietary hnsbandmen, 3. 
Uahammad Tughlik s (1323- 1351), 94. 
Staslina : export of (1660), 62, 123, 321, 

Ilaslris i identiOcation of, 48, 78, note 1, 141, 332. 
Dlyrohalaiis : export of, 67. 

N. 


XTadaE^ ; land tenure, 186. 

NadOtS “• proprietary husbandmen, 3. 

NaOTira : Horutvar, 48, 78, 307, 336. 

UarBinga I. S seventh Vijayanagar king (1479- 
1487) 96 note 4, 100; IT., eighth Vijayanagar king 
(1487-1608), 96 note 4, 100-104, 249, 252, 271, 
309. 

Kav&iyats : Musalmdn settlprs (670-1500) 1, 266. 

Nelkunda : early trade centre, 48 and n^ 3. 

Netrdni: island, probably Nitrias of Pliny (A.D. 
77) Kanathra of Ptolemy (a.d.150), andKain- 
eitai of the Periplus (a.d.217), 48 note 3, 148, 
316, 330, 333-337. 

Nicolo Conti: Italian fioo 

fNikitin : Athanasius, Euesian traveller (1474), 100. 

Nilknnd: pass, 39,40, 337. 

NiflMnigndda : hill, 337. 

Nitrias : pi“t® stronghold (a.I). 77), 48 note 8, 
336. 

Non-onltivaldng Holders L 185. 

O- 

1 0^by ! English geographer (1660), 278, 279. , 

Oil-pressing i7i- ' 

Oil-Beeds cultivation of, 19. 

Oner r e®* HonSvar. 


Opposition to Survey: (1870), 179. 
Ornaments : investments in, Zl. 

Ovington : English traveller (1690), 132, 323. 
Oyster rooks : islands, 47, 337. 

P. 


Pad&VS : sailing vessels, 63. 

Faldsik: seeHalsi. 

Fallav : dynasty (400- 600), 79 and note 2, 81, 82.' 

Fdnnngal : see HSngal, ' 

Parddo : gold and silver coin, value of, 50 note 18. 

Parsons: English traveller (1775), 54, 141-142, 
236, 312-313. ■ 

Parshnrdm : story of, 76 and note 1. 

ParsllTIldm Bhdn: MarAtha general (1791), 144 
and note 8. 

Passes: 39-40, 259, 280, 281, 238, 302, 303, 304, 
317, 328, 337, 351, 354. 

Patti : oess, 155 

PeddlerB : 57- 

People : snh-divisional details (1881 ), 225 • 226, 227, 
231-232, 234, 237-238, 243, 246, 247-248. 

Pepper : black, white, and wild varieties of, 10-11; 
trade in, 47, 49, 61, 52, 54, 114, 124, 130, 132, 
136, 137, 143, 161, 274, 310, 312, 321, 323, 324. 

Periplus : the (a.s.247}, 48,52, 78, 307, 316, 332, 
336. 

Phatem&riB : sailing vessels, 64. 

Pbonda ; hill-fort, 127 and note 2, 128 and note 3 
131 note 9, 140. 


Pier : Macdonald, 325. 

Pigeon Island: soeNotrAni. 

Fir Fort : see SadAshivgad. 

Pirates * (a.d. 77 - 1812), 55, 102, lis, H9, 126 ant 
note 6, 134 and notes 1 and 3, 142, 148, 149 
257, 330, 336. 

Fliny = (a.i>.77), 48 note 3, 336. 

Hough.: 12 '^8. 

Police : strength, 199, 200 ; charges. 207. 

FoolB : Gokarn, 280 and note 2. ' 

Ports :68'88' 

Meuese: the(1408.1512) 101-111; (1614-1600) 
112-116, 118-119. 124. 

Post: oDioes, 46; receipts and charges, 206- 


*ery •• 71- 

raron : HonAvar, 3Q0. 

■gone ?: ®W1. 197 J erim'inal. 201 -202. 
mrietary Husbandmen: 2-3. 

r Eevntian geographer (a.d. 1 


^EtaBbil • e»riy Ohalnkyaking (A.n.SSO), 80-8 
SSesbi II : Chalnkya king (A.® 610-031 

79, 81, 265. 
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PalSB ! raricticB, 18 ; price of, 36. 
f ttraeall : Meunr niiuistor(17S3}, 266 note 2, 315, 
a 19. 

' pyrard de laval rrondi tm oiler (1600), S12.‘ 

a. 

Kadis ; soellathiB. 

Bagliuadik: thml So&de. cliief (161B-1C33), 120 
"note 3, 123, 261, 266. 

Saids 'M.irltbe, 133, and note 6, 137, 146 and notoS. 
Sailwayj proposed la™ .-tr-flubli, 26, 320. 326, 
351. 

Sainha Da Piinenta * poppor-qnecu (I623), 124. 
Bi^Uldndnrg ; island foit, ISS, 142, 333. 

' Sdkshasgndda : lull, 3i6. 

Saksllita : Buddhist imasionaty to Banarilsi (B c. 
242), 77, 264. 

Sdmini^ i Vnisbnaviofotmcr (1130), 80. 
Bdmilyan * mention of GoLam, 20S. 
Sdmciiandra: eighth Devgiri Yidxr chief 
> (12(1..I30S|, 02 note 1, 93; second Sonde chief 
, (1598-1618), 120 note 3, 123, 345. 

Vijay.magar regent (1512-1503), 00 
note 4, 114, 115*]1C. 

Bdm>tirUi : near Honilvnr, 307. 

Bamnsio : Italian gcAgrophci (1530), 273. 
Bdslitrakntas • dynasty of (700-073), ^3, 31> 83 
note 1. 

Battas I JTiinircse hnahandmen, 8 (. 

Bfiyau s tradition of, 76, 291 ; temples built by, 
76 note 4, 200, note 1, 341. 

KaTiTarnia I early Kitdainba Ling (A.P 620). 70. 
Bogistration i IBS; receipts and chnigo«, 206 
Belslia : standard rent, 107 J Jhadti, askessment 
scrutiny, 155. 

Bskhilliasllt ■ tnte-less, 171. 

Besirlionses 1 45-40. 

Borenue and Finance i introduetery, lamlreio- 
niie, btmijja, o\oiso, Hw and justice, nssisied 
hixcs, customs and sill, military, post, telegraph, 
registration, cdiicntimi, police, medical, jad", 
transfer receipts, balance sheets, , local fuiiils, 

^ annnicipnlitios, 203-209. 

Bevonne Bottloment: PAndjan princo’s (1252), 

94, 136 ; llaiiliBrl.’s (1330-1350), OS note 2, 150; 
Krishna IMj 's, 106, lOJ and notes 1 and 5,- Mn- 
salmtn (1670), 123 ; Haidar jWi's(I7«.3-17M)i W2; 
Mmiro’s (1799), 151 , 102; British (1801-18,0), 

162-181. ' , . 

Kico ; fiaWs, sprouted rice, rice planting. 
of, 1C** 18, 30; price of, 36? r^ort of, vO, 53, 
67-58 : 1’oitngucse tribute in, 1 10, 114, 133 

Bivers : 39- 
Biots ’ (1830), 152, 105. 

Beads 1 40-12. fw. 

Hotttesier)!), 30 


Bndra prayer-boot, 290-291 and note 1, 

Bninis i Mamclnbcs, JOS, 109 snd note 1 

s. " 

Sahayo: Tumf Add Shdh (1489-1610), 105, Sa. 
SaddsIilvdST Bdy : cleicnth Tijajanasu ksg 
(1542-1373), 06 note 4, 116 116,238,253,165,29?.'' 
Sad Ashivgad I old fort, 39, 45, 61, 63, 66, 67, ISJ 
and note 1, 134, 136 and note?, 137, 149, 143,115, 
147, 149, 259, 279, 302-318, 328; pert, ponlwi 
peopio, tradn, fort, histoiy, .338-310 ; 312. 
Saddshiy Nilik ■ Bcdnnr family, feimdcr ot (119*3 
101 lifth Sonda chief (1674-1097) 120 nth 3, 
130, 1.32. .3.39, 342, .348. 

Sadi Sanibaii . bandits, 150-161. 

Saliadctr . one of the PluiliHS, 77. '' 

Soiling vessels : canoes, macbiAs, ptdlts, pbite 
mdris, 60-63. 

SaUva Tlkkoma iBoi ginYldai general (12731,91. • 
Salt: 58; making of, pnee, tiade, muebanh, 
72-74 ; rccclptsaml cbnrgos, 206. , 

Sambkiyi i Shixdji’s son (1GS2), ISO, 131,260, St* 
SilubrAni: {otvn. Milage, history, 182, 116, ?0I, 
340andnate 8, 310. ‘ 

Sdmvargad . fnrt, ,310-341. 

Sanadsr title deeds, 160 and foot note 1. 
Sandalwood t ctiiort, 47, S4, 58; tan lug, 70, 4W. 
Sdnikattai salt-norLo, 72-73, 341 
Sorkdrgenii Gm eminent ]ca«cs, 181 
SarpAniualik: sceShcrif al-mnlL. 

Satydsbraya 1. 1 see Pniikcshi II. 

Sdvont Bising i (1868- 1860), 132-163 
Saving Classos t S!. 

Saw-mills: steam, 74, .3.36 
Sdyandch&iya : Bigicda commentitor (1370), 96 
note 3, 262, note .3 

Schools i Cot emmi nf, piivato, girls’, details, ton n 
oudTilIago,2]0, 211, 213-216 
Scbultzon . Dutch Mrilcr (1630), 124, 233, 310. 
Sesekreinai i 3’engiirh rocks ( 0, 48 note 3, 
Seamen : north Kanam, 60, 61, 63. 

Boaeoa Keports • (1SU5-J882), 191-193 
SendiTik- family (090), 82. 

Shdmili catrn levies, 13.3. .. 

Shankar: Deagin Y<idar cliief (1310- ISl*!) 9"' 
note], 9X 

Shankargand : aiollkt tan chief (S60-S70),84. 
Shankar Bdrdyan I temple and 01013^01,9^2 203, 

I ShdniiTaintn 11. : KCilamlia chief (lOSS), 83 
Shdsanns- land grants, 164. 

|i Sherifnl-milUf Bij3pnrgoiemor(J60S), 12* 123 
236, 277, .317, S.3I, .342 ’ ' 

) Shidddonr'rn .^idJhijnir. 

, Shipman 1 •‘tir Aliraham (1661), ." 51 , K50 
I Sliippmc ■ 27 2S 
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ShiriUi : port, 65, 66, 68, 147, m. 

Shiire : peak, 303, 341. 

Shist : Blandftrd rent, 157. 

Shiviji : in Kilnnra (1603 - 1673), 32. 123, 126, 127, 
218, 209, 317, 321, 322, 328, 342. 

Shivappa Ndik: Bodnur chief (1648-1670), 122- 
123, 307. 332. 

SMvesllTar : old fort, 127 , 123, 133, 130, 140, 341. 
Shopkeepers : 36-57. 

, Shrines and pools : Qokarn, 291-298. 
'Siddipnr: sub-dirision. Tillages, aspect, climate, 
iratcr, soil,stoek, snrrcy details, people, 247-248 j 
town, 45, 213, 219, 342. 

Siddbipur : niins of, 321. 342-343. 

Sidi All Eapodhan: Turkish admiral (1554), 

232, 273, 278. 

Sieges: of BanavSsl (620), 263; Hon.'lvar (1503- 
1503), 102, 103,308-309; (1783-17M). 143, 313, 
315 ; K4rmlr/aetoiy(1720), 134-135,321; Vijaya- 
nagar (1563), 116 note 4. 

Sindihnr: ChiUkuI, 51, 97, 252, 278,308, 343. 
Singhanall: fifth DcvgiriYddar king (1209.1247), 
9], 92 and note 1. 

Sirsi : town, 45, 66, 131, 215, 216, 218, 219 ; enb- 
division, s-illagea, climate, water, aoil, stock, 
Burvey details, people, 243-246 ; town, position, 
pcopio, management, fair, temple, fort, 343-345. 
Sir 'William Conrten : company of (1638), 52, 321. 
Slaves: KAnara (1801), 151, 152. 

'Small-poz i outbreaks of, 218. 

Soil: 4-5; suls-dirisional dotails, 233,227, 228, 

233, 2.33, 238,244, 217. 

Someshvar : Kalnolmri chief (1170), 90. 
Someshvnr I S Second ChiUnkya chief (1042-1068), 

86 . • 

Sonda: town, fort, Eonalli and Torbidi monas- 
teries, inscriptions, history, 345-349 ; chiefs 
(1555-1763), 120 n:id note 3, 121, 123, 130, 132- 
13.3, 134, 136-137 ; present representative of, .349 
note 10. 

Spice gardens : details of, 5-li. 
jSpiecs ! export of, no, 58. 

{staff: judicial, 196; magisterial, 197; revenue, 
189:190; educational, 210. 

Stamps : rovenne and charges, 203, 204. 

Steamers : 69-60, 319, 326. 

St. Mary Isles : loi, 271 , and note 2 , 
stock: suh.divUionai details, 4, 224, 227, 228, 
233,2.35,2.39,244,247. , . 

StOcMngS : Anjidiv, 54, 133, 141, 251, 250, 257- 
Stones ! memorial carved, 275, 2, 6. 

Sub-Divisions : dotaiLs of, 223-248. 

SnErarcano: cnltivjition of, 19-20. 

[Suits : cis-il, 190-108. 

Snnghiri : island, 328, 3.50. 

Sunkcri : cliureh at, 350. 


Snpa: sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, survey details, people, ■. 
235-2.33; village, dispensary, temple, histoiy,44> 
146, 219, 330-351, ' , 

Survey : land (second century), 155 ; (1822); 162 ; 
(1848), 168 ; (1862-1882), 177-181 ; suh-divisional " 
detads, 224-225, 226 note 1, 228-231, 233-234,' 
233-237, 239-243, 244-246, 247. 

Swiftlet : Netrini Edible. Nest, 336. 

System : at assessment, 156.181. 

T. 

Tadri: port, trade, 65, 66, 67, 129, 351, 351. " 

Tagore : Mr. S N., 194 note 1. 

lilgnnd : inscription at, 84. 

Talikot : battle of (1665)'', 116 and note 4. 

Tdmraganri : Oobam stream and image, 215. 

Tattih^a : bridge, 43. 

Taxes : assessed, 206. 

Telegraph : offices, 47 ; receipts and charges, 206. 

Temples : lOS, 249, 252, 259, 257, 260. 261, 264, 
266, 269-270, 273, 274, 276, 276, 280, 282, 283, 
280-298, 329, 333, 341, 347. 

Tenants - nt-^I : 187. 

Terbidi Math : Sonda 'Vuishnav monastery, 120, 
346-348. 

Thevenot : French traveller (1666), 123 note 3, 311. 

Tidgli: village, 362. 

Timber : export of, 68. 

Timmaya : HonAvor chief (1602), 101, 102 note 2, 
105, 107 noto 7, 108, 109, 110, 111, 254, 279, 
30S, 309, 332. 

Tindi : p-sss, 39 and note 1, 40, 351. 

Tipn Snltin : 55; (1763.1709), 132, 148, 145, 258,; 
315, 327. 328, 340. 

Tpdar Mai : land system of, 155. 

Tolls : 42. 

Tombs': Bhatkal, old English (1637-1638), 270andi 
noto 1. ‘ 

Toradav : mortgage system, 31. 

Torriano : Major, defence of HonAvar (1783-84), 
143, 313-313. 

Trade : eoromnnications, airly routes, posses, 
roads, tolls, bridges, travellers’ hnngalows, rest- 
bonses, (ernes, post offices, tclcgrniih, light- 
houses, 39.47 ; trade history (a. n. 100-1800), 
48-56 ; traders, trade-centres, fairs, shopkeepers; 
peddlers, exports, imports, 66-69; sea-trade, 
itoamen, sailing-vessels, ports, 60-69; CitifK, 
sandalwood-carviug.mctal.worfc, horn-work, cene- 
work, earth and stone, oil-pressing, molasses- 
making, catechu-making, salt-making, steam saw-' 
mills, jail industries, 70-74. 

Trade centres : 66. ^ 

Traders : 50, 67, 68; 

Transfer : of Nortli EAnara (1862),vl33, 


